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NOTICE. 


An Index to Vol. II. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 6, 
1298, to Jan. 28, 1899) is now ready, and will be 
sent free of all charge to readers who forward their 
names and addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 1cg Fleet Street. Cases for 
binding Vol. II. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher 
& Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the 
following prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 
1s. 9d. Complete bound copies of Vols. I. and IL, 
with Index, are obtainable, cloth half-bound, ros. 6d. 
each volume, from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


NOTES 
FRIENDS 


Uncle Sum.—* Here you are—here’s the right hand of 
fellowship, once more!” 
John Buill.— And how about the left hand, Samuel ?” 








It was a grand old man who at the Vatican lay under 
the surgeon’s knife the other day, and who now, though 
hearing ninety, is making a stout struggle for life. When 
the history of the nineteenth century comes to be written 
by one sufficiently remote to view its contents in true per- 
spective, this fact will surely stand out prominently, that 
in the last years of it the peace of the world hinged on 
four aged lives—those of our own Queen, the Emperor 
Joseph, Pope Lep, and President Kruger. We watch the 
quick flight of their remaining years with bated breath, 
for we know not what evils their death may let loose on 
us, They alone stand between us and Armageddon, or so 
it seems, 


Tue declaration of the English Church Union has 
fallen like a bombshell into Church of England circles, 
just when things appeared to be quieting down. What it 
comes to is simply this: ‘‘ Leave us alone or we will dis- 
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establish the Church,” a threat which the Union is quite 
powerful enough to carry out, by throwing its whole force 
upon the Liberationist side. The weak point of the Union 
case appears to be that its adherents claim to decide for 
themselves what usages are admissible in the Church of 
England, and to refuse obedience to any sort of Court 
which may decide otherwise. We cannot choose but 
respect the enthusiasm and devotion of Lord Halifax and 
his followers, nor can we fail to admire their remarkable 
organisation. But if we have rightly understood their 
attitude, we can only say that to us it does not seem that 
of reasonable men. ’ 


Tue Tsar’s charity does not begin at home. In the 
very act of using all the resources of diplomacy to secure 
a meeting of the Powers to discuss his disarmament pro- 
posals, he is harrying his own subjects after a fashion that 
has brought down on him the deserved scorn of Tolstoi— 
a peace-lover so sincere that he would have States as well 
as persons turn the other cheek to the smiter. Jews, 
Poles, Quakers, are all groaning under the Tsar’s perse- 
cuting hand; and now, despite his oath and the oath of 
his House to respect their national rights and institutions, 
he has turned on the Finns, and they, too, are to be 
** Russianised,” or go the way of all who in Russia venture 
to call their souls their own. ‘‘ But,” say some, ‘‘ this is 
the work, not of the Tsar, but of his Ministers. The Tsar 
does only good deeds.” But the distinction will not bear 
the light. In all dealings between Russia and the rest of 
the world, in all dealings between Russia and ourselves, 
Tsar and Ministers are one and indivisible; they are 
Russia, and Russia is—well, ask the Jew, the Pole, the 
Quaker, and the Finn. Or ask Mr. Balfour, who once 
with flaming cheek threw down on the table of the House 
of Commons a certain despatch of Count Muravieff’s as a 
thing unclean. 


Eituer the Tsar rules or he does not rule. If he does 
rule, then his Message of Peace to the outside world must 
be read in the light of the cruel wrongs he has inflicted 
and is inflicting on his own subjects, culminating in his curt 
refusal even to see the representatives of the Finnish 
nation delegated to protest against his infraction of his 
coronation oath to respect their constitutional rights ; 
and so read his Message of Peace is worthless. Or the 
Tsar does not rule, and then, though his Message may 
be sincere, it is again worthless, for he lacks the power 
to compel his own Ministers to act in accordance with 
it. The truth would seem to be that the Tsar does zot 
rule—perhaps for the reasons given in current and authori- 
tative reports, that he has fallen, or is falling, a victim to 
the taint of his house. 


To appreciate properly the splendid fight which Mr. 
Kipling is making for his life, with the breathless sym- 
pathy of the entire English-speaking world, the terrible 
character of the disease must be remembered. ‘‘ Combina- 
tion of diseases” would be the more accurate term, for Mr. 
Kipling is suffering from pneumonia, following influenza, 
due to exposure to the blizzard during convalescence, and 
rendered much more serious by the profoundly depressing 
effect of the previous malady. Influenza (as is pointed 
out in an article in another column) seldom kills of itself, 
but it leaves the tissues an easy prey to any other infection 
or inflammation which may follow its trail. It is the 
‘ jackal ” of diseases, and particularly apt to ‘‘ previde” for 
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the lion pneumonia. Pneumonia (which, being translated, 
means simply ‘‘lung fever”), although for a long time con- 
fused with common colds and their results, is now regarded 
as a distinct infectious disease, due to the Friedlander’s 
bacillus. The germ is so common that it has been found 
in the mouths of a considerable percentage of healthy 
persons, but it can only invade an enfeebled system. It 
has a most marked preference for the alcoholic, the aged, 
and those recovering from influenza and typhoid fever. 
The extreme gravity of Mr. Kipling’s case lies in the fact 
that the disease has involved both lungs, beginning first in 
the lower two-thirds of the right, then spreading to the 
left, and finally, when beginning to recede in the lower 
portions of both lungs, suddenly transferring the seat of 
war to the only sound lung-areas remaining—the apices, or 
upper thirds. Pneumonia of the lower half of one lung is 
quite enough for most men, and the remarkable fight made 
by Mr. Kipling is proof of a superb constitution, unim- 
paired by irregular habits of any sort. Curiously enough, 
although a lung disease, its danger does not lie in the 
interference with respiration through choking up the air- 
cells, but in the poisonous effect, upon the heart, of the 
toxins poured into the blood by the germs. The germ, 
like the tubercle bacillus, settles in the lung, and sets up 
its poison factory simply because this organ is a point of 
least resistance in the body, as shown by its being respon- 
sible for nearly a third of our entire death-rate. 


‘‘A GREAT struggle for temperance. Hostility of the 
‘Trade.’” Thus flaming headlines in a certain section of 
the Press greet their own daily imaginings of what is going 
0. behind the closed doors of the Licensing Commission. 
We are bidden grow indignant at “ the virulent and deter- 
mined obstruction of the ‘Trade’ members of the Com- 
mission”; their sinister designs against Viscount Peel’s 

eport from the Chair are unfolded; and the poor 
‘‘ Neutrals” are held up to scorn for their weak yielding 
to the blandishments of the brewer. We have good 
reason for saying that this is for the most part sheer 
rubbish, and rubbish of a particularly harmful kind. For, 
as a matter of fact, the Trade members are showing a really 
noteworthy desire to co-operate by concessions in making 
the work of the Commission effective. And there is only 
one way to make it effective. No sincere friend of Tem- 
perance wants a merely academic report, to be buried with 
a hundred of its kind. They and we want reform. Now 
no Government—be it Radical or Tory—will, after the 
experience of both political parties during the last twenty 
years, attempt legislation except on lines acceptable in the 
main to both the Trade and Temperance party. The 
Commissioners realise this, and they know that no legis- 
lation can be hoped for except upon a report signed sub- 
stantially by every member of the Commission. And there 
is good reason, seeing the spirit of conciliation and prac- 
tical good sense in which the various points in this 
thorny problem are being dealt with, to expect a report of 
practical unanimity upon many of the most pressing 
licensing reforms, 


Tue crucial question of compensation is one matter 
upon which it may be expected the Commission, as a 
whole, will make recommendations ripe for legislation ; 
the repression of unnecessary licensed houses, and the 
suppression of the public-house which fails to provide other 
refreshment than liquor and has become a mere drink- 
shop and a public nuisance, are also vital matters upon 
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which the Commission may be expected to speak as a 
whole, and with effect; and so upon other questions, 
such as the sale of liquor to children. The Zzmes would 
have us believe that the Trade caused a negativing of 
Lord Peel’s proposal for the prosecution of a publican 
supplying liquor to a child, in favour of an amendment 
making the parent the responsible person. That is an 
entire misstatement. The Commission did nothing to 
deprive the publican in any way of responsibility in such 
acase. These inaccurate and often partisan disclosures 
of the Commission’s doings have an unfortunate effect 
upon public opinion, ever ready to be inflamed on the 
Temperance question. And, really, there is no cause for 
inflammation. The Commissioners are working together 
as sensible men of affairs to produce such a report as can 
be made the basis of legislation forthwith, and we believe 
they will succeed in suggesting, with practically one 
voice, reforms in the licensing laws which will do more 
for the cause of Temperance than a century of platform 
shouting on one side or the other. We heartily wish 
them success. 


Mr. Rosson and the Dai/y News are to be congratu- 
lated on the triumphant success of the Children’s Educa- 
tion Bill at the second reading in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday. They had a strong case, and the only 
marvel is that the Bill has been delayed so long, for it is 
nine years since Great Britain undertook, at the Berlin 
Conference, to raise the factory age for children to twelve. 
But in itself the raising of the factory age is most desirable. 
Mr. Duckworth spoke with feeling of his own experiences 
as a child hand in a factory ; and surely no one will ques- 
tion that such work is very bad indeed for children. We only 
wish the age could be raised to fifteen, and no half-timing. 
From the point of view of the school, again, both teachers 
and inspectors testified to the disorganisation caused by 
taking away a number of children for half the day, and 
those naturally the brightest, who could have profited most 
by more instruction. This, the only serious argument 
brought forward in opposition, was promptly disposed of 
by Sir John Gorst, who remarked, obviously enough, that 
field work and factory work are very different things. He 
also made the excellent suggestion that the schools in 
agricultural districts should be closed during hay harvest 
and corn harvest—that is, all through the summer, as is 
done in Switzerland. The exact limits would naturally be 
left to the local bodies for settlement. We _ earnestly 
hope this suggestion may be followed up; and we hope 
the Government will show the same sound sense in the 
educational laws which are soon to be brought forward. 


Wirtn the death of President Faure a sudden and 
singular change came over the French Government. It is 
as if their fetters had been struck off. The elements of 
disorder—the League for the Defence of the Rights of 
Man, the League for the Promotion of National Defence, 
the League of the Patrie Francaise—which less than 4 
month ago M. Dupuy seemed to wink at, are now being 
suppressed with a vigour and thoroughness which 
encourage the hope, long since abandoned by our con- 
temporary the Spectator, that the Republic may yet 
weather the storm arising out of the Dreyfus case. 
Pointing in the same direction is the ease with which 
public attention was diverted from the Dreyfus case to the 
moving incidents attending the death of President Faure 
and the election of his successor. And this suggests that 
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if the decision of the Cour de Cassation—which, under the 
Revision Bill passed by the Senate on Wednesday, takes 
over the case from the Criminal Chamber—should be final, 
Affaire Dreyfus will pass rapidly and completely into the 
limbo of forgetfulness. It may be no more than a 
coincidence, but with the accession of President Loubet 
there began a lifting of the clcuds which for three years 
have overhung the French Republic. 


Tue Washington Government has made itself re- 
sponsible for the protection of the lives and property of 
German subjects in the Philippines, and the German war- 
ship Kaiserin Augusta has sailed away to China. Thus, 
not only do the United States and Germany bury the 
hatchet, but the United States undertakes a responsibility 
which will compel her, let the anti-Expansionists protest 
as they may, to restore and maintain peace and order 
throughout the Philippines. The cession of the Philip- 
pines to the United States was ratified by the Spanish 
Senate on Tuesday—ratified, however, by a majority so 
small that the following day, March 1, the Ministry re- 
signed, with the result that the dissolution of the Cortes 
and a general election are inevitable. Meantime Sefor 
Sagasta is attempting to forma coalition Cabinet with 
the leaders of the Democratic party. 


Tue Senate of the United States, in its ill-advised 
attempt to play Mrs. Partington to the irresistible tide of 
American expansion, has passed an Army Bill which 
reduces the regulars after July 1, 1901, to their numbers 
before the late war—say, to 27,000. Mr. McKinley’s 
commitment to Germany in itself pledges the nation to 
maintain an army commensurate with their responsibilities, 
and is a guarantee that, as already with respect to the 
Treaty of Peace, so a little later with respect to the Army, 
the Senate will bring itself into line with the Executive. 
It remains to be seen whether the good understanding 
between the United States and Germany begun at Manila 
will extend to their commercial relations, which for some 
time past have been very strained. 


In her demand this week for a lease of Sammum Bay 
for the purposes of a naval base and of the southern two- 
thirds of the province of Che-Kiang, with the right to 
build a railway to Lake Po-Yang, 300 miles inland, Italy 
has carried the partition of Chinaa stage further; while 
little Belgium, greatly daring, is demanding a territorial 
concession at Hankow. Now on February 11, 1808, in a 
letter to the British Ambassador, the Tsung-li-Yamén de- 
clared it to be ‘‘ out of the question that territory (in the 
Yang-tsi Valley) should be mortgaged, leased, or ceded to 
another Power,” so that the demands of Italy and Belgium 
can only be complied with by the infraction of what amounts 
toa pledge to the British Government, for Hankow and 
the Po-Yang Lake are both in the Yang-tsi Valley. 
England is hardly likely to thwart Italy’s design, but the 
Belgian demand for a territorial grant at Hankow stands 
ona different footing, all the more because there is reason 
to believe that she has lent herself as the ‘‘ bear’s 
paw.” 


It is not exclusively from ‘‘ the city and the plough” 
(pace the assurance of the popular poet) that the country 
Obtains the embryo 21st Lancer or Gordon Highlander. 
That there are other sources of supply than these two is 
conclusively shown by the just-issued Annual Report of 
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the Inspector-General of Recruiting. The ‘‘active and 
intelligent young men” (whom the famous placards so 
alluringly call for) responded last year to the blandish- 
ments of the recruiting sergeant in the following propor- 
tions :— 


Labourers, servants, husbandmen, &e.... 657 per 1,090 recruits. 
Manufacturing artisans... a exe 990) = re 
Mechanics... ws is — sav 2 - - 
Shopmen and clerks... os ae - ‘i 
Professional occupations, students, &c. 9 ~ - 
Boys under 17 years of age... oo ee a 


Among the Reservists who, during the same period, rejoined 
the colours, the range of former employments is naturally 
rather a wider one. Thus, p. 37 of the Report announces 
the return to the barrack-square of a soapmaker, a sexton, 
and two well-sinkers. Although as many as 4,079 candi- 
dates were, in 1898, accepted for enrolment in the Pro- 
fession of Arms, a substantial proportion had disappeared 


‘before the year was completed. This was chiefly occa- 


sioned by the loss sustained on account of “‘ invaliding,” 
discharge, by purchase, and desertion. The exact figures 
in these repects were, for the whole Army, 3,683, 3,223, 
and 4,107. Nevertheless, it is satisfactory to be able to 
record that the Report, as a whole, bears out the optimistic 
and most lucid statement of the Under-Secretary in the 
House of Commons on Thursday. Evidently martial 
enthusiam is not quite so tender a flower in England as, 
of late, we have been assured is the case. 


DeatH has been busy in the Law of late, and close 
upon the decease of Lord Justice Chitty comes the 
announcement of that of Lord Herschell. The ex-Lord 
Chancellor attained his office before he was fifty—an 
occurrence of remarkable rarity. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Lord Watson, Lord Herschell was the most 
brilliant lawyer of his time, and, what is more important, 
he was always sound. Some of his judgments in the 
Privy Council and in the House of Lords form an exposi- 


tion of the law for all time. In case of a change of 


Government at the next election, the office of Lord 
Chancellor will now devolve upon the ex-Attorney-General, 
Sir Robert Reid. But Lord Herschell was diplomatist as 
well as lawyer. It is impossible to say how far his illness 
accounts for the temporary failure of the Anglo-American 
Commission, though it is quite certain that his tact and 
statesmanship will be much missed when the Commission 
resumes at Quebec in August. A vacancy also occurs in 
the Venezuelan Commission, which is to sit in May, 


Wiru much regret we have also to record this week the 
death of that remarkable Scottish personality ‘‘A. K. H. B.,” 
the Very Rev. Dr. A K. H. Boyd, who passed away at 
Bournemouth on Wednesday night, aged seventy-three. 
Successor of John Knoxin the parish church of St. Andrews, 
Dr. Boyd won even greater renown as literary essayist 
in Frasevy.—Baron de Reuter, whose fame as founder of 
‘‘Reuter’s Agency” is worldwide, died at Nice on Satur- 
day, aged eighty-three.—The Rev. Alexander Israel 
McCaul, whose death occurred somewhat unexpectedly 
last week, was a learned scholar and an exceptionally in- 
teresting man. He was incumbent of St. Magnus, in the 
City, and for upwards of thirty years he lived in the 
parsonage-house looking straight over London Bridge. 
He is said to have been offered an enormous rental! 
if he would let it out for offices, but he persistently 
refused. 
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SIR MICHAEL’S DILEMMA 


Tue Latin peoples—-France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal— 
and the Russian with them, have grown so accustomed 
to find the balance on the wrong side that they have given 
up the attempt to make both ends meet, and with them 
financial statesmanship attempts nothing more startling 
than the postponement of bankruptcy. But with us it is 
different. When Budget day comes round we expect, as 
a matter of course, to hear of taxes remitted, of grants- 
in-aid, of additions to our means of defence, and of a 
handsome surplus to boot. Since 1886 we have had but 
one deficit, and that a very little one; so we are ill- 
prepared for the confession which Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach will presently make to the House of Commons and 
the world—that he has earned a pound and spent a 
guinea. 

The exact amount of the deficit cannot yet be calcu- 
lated. Inthe last Budget statement the revenue for the 
year ending March 3: was estimated at £107,110,000, 
and the expenditure at £106,955,000. That the first 
figure will not be reached, and that the second will 
be exceeded, is certain; but until receipts for the 
current month are in, and the supplementary ex- 
penditures are published, the deficit is more or less 
guesswork. With respect to revenue, the receipts for 
the current quarter from all the chief sources of national 
iacome, with the exception of death duties, show a marked 
shrinkage, and, allowing for the utmost activity of 
the collectors under the pressure of the Treasury, 
March 31 is certain to show a substantial shortage—say, 
£430,000—on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s estimate of 
4#107,110,000. With respect to expenditure, it will be 
within all memories how, on the very morrow of the Budget 
statement, Mr. Goschen was led by Russia’s vast naval 
pceparations—preparations which, early in the year, he 
had refused to credit—to ask an additional vote of 
f,2,109,000. How the money is to be provided we do 
not know, nor do we know whether Mr. Goschen’s supple- 
mentary naval programme stands alone, or has been fol- 
lowed by other emergency outlays. In any case, the esti- 
mated expenditure of £106,955,000 will be largely 
exceeded, and we may look forward to a deficit on 
the year ending March 21 of something considerably over 
a million. 

Now this would not much matter if there were a 
reasonable prospect that next year would show a better 
result. In 1804 there was a deficit, but in 1805, notwith- 
standing an actual increase of expenditure of over two 
vada half millions, there remained a surplus of over three- 
quarters of a million. Nothing of this sort may be looked 
for in the coming financial year. Even should the revenue 
recover from the atrophy of the current quarter—it shows 
to date a shortfall of 4790,000 on the incomings of the 
corresponding quarter of last year—the expenditure is 
bound to expand. The Army Estimates are higher than 
last year by £1,397,000, and those for the Navy may be 
expected to follow suit. On the two Services alone next 
year’s expenditure will be little, if anything, short of forty- 
eight millions sterling. This is what we have to pay for 
peace and for freedom from what is almost as bad as 
war—conscription. This is the cost of keeping these 
islands and the coasts of the Empire inviolate; and no 
sane man will begrude the cost. But none the less the 
money has to be found, and this without resorting to the 
Latin method of chronic Geficits. 
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But how? This is the question which keeps Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach awake o’ nights, and gilds the sup. 
shine of the Riviera for Sir William Vernon Harcourt, and 
fills the Press with fiscal wisdom. Some are for the 
addition of another penny to the income-tax—as if it were 
not already 8¢. in the pound! An additional penny would, 
it is true, yield at a blow £2,150,000; but recent exemp- 
tions have made it more than ever a class-tax, and as 
such it is increasingly resented. Moreover the income-tax, 
as a reference to Mr. Gladstone’s great Budget speech of 
1853 will show, was never intended to be ‘‘ the maid-of-all- 
work” to the Treasury, and it is a confession of incapacity 
to resort to it except in times of exceptional stress and 
strain. Others again would wipe out the deficit by divert. 
ing a portion of the moneys which now go to the extinction 
of the National Debt. But this also would be to prostitute 
to ordinary occasions what should be reserved for a 
national emergency. The Zimes suggests a_ retum 
to the corn and sugar duties, or, as Mr. F. ¢, 
Gould puts it in one of his admirable cartoons, to a 
bread-and-treacle tax. The suggestion may be dis. 
missed as an academic exercise. We are not of those 
who argue that the wage-earner in this country has 
much to complain of with respect either to rates or taxes, 
Indeed, he has only to become a non-smoking teetotaler 
to reduce his contribution to the maintenance of the Army, 
the Navy, the Diplomatic Service, and the central Admini- 
strations to something considerably less than one week's 
wages a year. Nevertheless, the crisis is not yet within 
dreaming distance which would warrant the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in visiting the wage-earner with a bread- 
and-treacle tax. And there is no occasion to discuss 
heroic remedies. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will have to 
face a deficit this year, and probably another next year. 
But he has the means ready to hand to meet them in the 
reimposition of the tax of 6d. in the pound on tobacco, 
which he flirted away last year to nobody’s benefit outside 
the little circle of tobacco manufacturers and wholesale 
merchants ; and if this be insufficient—and it will yield 
over a million—let him increase the beer duty. But 
besides increased taxation there is a second way of making 
both ends meet—reduction of expenditure. And, if needs 
must be, abundant scope for economy may be found in 
the new system of grants-in-aid to all and sundry—classes 
and interests—that can plead a shrinking income. But 
beyond what economies are found to be possible in the 
way of administration, no economy may be practised at 
the expense of the fighting services. We talk about 
peace, and we hope for peace, but for all our hopes and 
prayers the time is still within measurable distance when 
a battleship too few or an Army Corps unready, and 
Britain may disappear from the roll of Great Powers. 


MR. KIPLING AND THE NATIONS 


Or criticism, appreciation, and comment, Mr. Kipling has 
had his share, more so than most, yet all that has been 
written and printed sinks into insignificance before the 
cablegrams that have this week been flashed under the 
Atlantic. Never in all the history of our literature has 
living writer received such tribute; never in all the 
history of our press has the sick-bed of a writer been 
watched with so much affectionate concern, each turn and 
motion of the threatened life been the subject of such 
solicitude, a solicitude that, but for the noticeable ab- 
stentions of the leading members of our Royal Family: 
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can truly be termed national. Throughout the Empire 
and throughout the United States these despatches have 
been watched and waited for as nothing else in the day’s 
news. A significant enough feature, too, and one in all 
ways consonant with the man’s work, is the spectacle of 
this Englishman’s life being fought and wrestled for by 
the scientists of the nation that of all others stands nearest 
to our own. 

It is a common enough fallacy to regard this well- 
thumbed author as a young man enjoying the fruits of 
eatly success ; to depict Mr. Kipling’s ascent more as a 
leap into fame than as an ordered progress. We readily 
forget the seventeen long years of strenuous labour that 
reach behind him; the goal, hard-won and resolutely 
fought for, he had before him during the ten years he toiled 
in India. Mr. Kipling is barely thirty-three years of age, 
but a man’s years should be measured by what they hold. 
Of the long and silent struggle for recognition, of his 
prolonged apprenticeship Mr. Kipling has told us some- 
thing in ‘‘The Light that Failed,” more perhaps in the 
various ‘‘ Envois” with which he brought to a close 
the half-dozen paper booklets that first helped us to 
acquaintance. 

Since these acquaintance has ripened into something 
warmer. Various are the names by which we have hailed 
him—‘‘ Voice of Thomas Atkins,” ‘‘ Poet of the Empire,” 
and the rest. ‘‘ Poet of the Age” rather than any of 
these; for in his books he has told, in tones more widely 
reaching than any that have sounded before, of the glory 
of toil, of the daily task which alone gives dignity to king 
orpeasant. Not of the labours of the great, the observed, 
has he told us, but of those who, unmarked and unthanked, 
do their duty in the face of the elements. He has gone 
tothe four corners of the earth, and seen men at work, 
and in every corner he found the English leading, building 
on the waste places, and uttering no complaint. And on 
the doings of these he has founded his convictions, and 
out of their sufferings he has learnt wisdom. 

It is this wide knowledge of men and places that, more 
than anything, sets Mr. Kipling apart from the ruck of 
his brother scribes. He has discovered something new 
and strange and stirring ; he has learnt the faith, the 
belief, that sustains by reason’ of its implied limitations. 
These boundaries have turned vague utterances into 
something strong and clearly defined. He has seen the 
force of the particular as opposed to the general, and it is 
the particular with which men are occupied, to whose 
delineation they will listen. 

_As these lines near publication we learn that Mr. 
Kipling is slowly escaping the Valley. We, the English- 
speaking nations of the world, want him. He believes in 
us and in our destiny. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 
THEY ALL LOVE JACK 
St, Stepben’s, Friday. 
Mr. R. G. WerstTer has the honour to represent St. 
Pancras. So that his views about the mercantile marine 
are important. The mercantile marine, Mr. Webster 
thinks, is in a bad way. There has been a falling-off in 
the number of British seamen, an increase in the number 
o pilotage certificates issued to foreigners using British 
Waters. Obviously, lamentable matters! A motion ex- 
Pressing deep concern thereat was down to Mr. Webster’s 
edit for Tuesday. To everybody’s surprise, it survived 
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a count, and provoked an agreeable debate of five hours’ 
duration. Thus—and once again—happened the unex- 
pected. Mr. Webster himself had little to say ; his methed 
is scarcely diffuse. But he was followed by Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, Mr. Macdona, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, and Mr. Ritchie—an engaging quintette, and in 
great form. Mr. Wilson belongs to what may be termed 
the ‘rough diamond” school of Parliamentarians. It is 
for this reason, perhaps, that the snap-shotters, day- 
by-day men, and general Parliamentary picture-makers 
have been wont to neglect him. Let us endeavour to 
repair the omission :— 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON.—A gentleman of middle height, 
with a tendency to emdonpoint, tawny hair and moustachics, 
humorous eyes (presumably blue), ruddy complexion, a pepper- 
and-salt suit, and a provincial accent. Style of oratory.— 
Circumlocutionary. Impatient and inclined to growl loudly 
under fire. 


In respect of Mr. Webster’s motion, and oi the woeful 
straits of sailormen as a body, Mr. Wilson talked at con- 
siderable length. The burden of his complaint was 
‘*those crimps,” and the shipping of tinkers, tailors, and 
‘‘ undesirable characters ” what time your honest, qualified 
A.B. starved in his thousands on the quays. A fropos of 
this state of affairs, Mr. Wilson had merry tales to tell: 
He knew of a case in which a railway servant was signed 
on as an able seaman because he had once taken a plea- 
sure trip to the Isle of Man. Another ‘‘ able seaman,” on 
being asked to say what he could do aboard a ship, replied 
that he could peel onions, while a third had such large 
nails in his boots that it took the engineer two days to file 
them down. These, Mr. Wilson assured the House, 
were ‘‘ everyday occurrences.” Also, he wished to point 
out that the crimps of New York entered into contracts 
with British captains, and even with shipowners, for the 
shipping of foreigners instead of Englishmen. 

Here, clearly enough, were chances for all nautically- 
minded members. And they responded manfully. Mr. 
Macdona loved a sailor, and sympathised with him in the 
practical disfranchisement brought about by the peculiar 
nature of his profession, but he objected very strongly to 
Mr. Wilson’s charges against British captains and ship- 
owners. Mr. Bowles loved a sailor, but was of opinion 
that Mr. Wilson’s merry anecdotes afore-cited were 
‘‘ chestnuts.” Mr. Burns loved a sailor, and couldn’t 
understand why hon. gentlemen opposite should confine 
their attention to the embroidery of Mr. Wilson’s argu- 
ment and neglect the solid timber of his case. And, finally, 
Mr. Ritchie also loved asailor—nor would he resist the 
motion of his honourable friend the member for St. 
Pancras. By which time it was the twelfth hour. 

So was the wet sea-boy vindicated of his legislative 
friends, and so—having nothing better to do—went we 
home. ToucnsTONE. 


OUR SURPLUS WOMEN AND A 
REFORMATION 
By the COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


THE most casual traveller in the United Kingdom cannot 
fail to be struck with the extreme emptiness of the 
country and the extreme fulness of the towns, and these 
extremes become more marked year by year. Should the 
‘casual traveller” fail, however, to see what is so ap- 
parent, the newspapers and magazines dilate on this 
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serious matter with a gravity befitting the subject. But 
the young men still flock into the towns, and the young 
women are not far behind. What does this mean? 
National trouble of a grave nature. As has been well 
said, an army and navy which draw their recruits from 
slums is not likely to be irresistible. To British people 
this should be an all-impelling argument. What, then, 
can be done? What remedies tried? Obviously the 
country must be made more attractive, by new interests, 
new outlets for industry, revivals of buried handicrafts, 
and a general influx of fresh vitality. Where men’s hearts 
are, there are also their treasures. If only village homes 
could be made more attractive, and wages raised to 
enable men and women to have a little leisure to enjoy 
their lives and the great gifts of Nature with which they 
are surrounded, although familiarity therewith has shut 
their eyes to the fact! In these days of rapid and easy 
travelling and general locomotion there should not be that 
lack of social and human interest which engenders 
monotony. Monotony! that crime of the country which 
drives people to towns ! 

Of course, it may be argued that the above platitudes 
are well worn, and that it is useless to try to dam the 
stream which is flowing so fast to the sea; it is too late. 
But at this stage fortunately the national dogged obstinacy 
steps in, and the apathetic Briton rouses himself with a 
sort of shake, and says ‘‘ Something really must be done, 
or the Germans will beat us all to pieces.” 

Now, curiously enough, side by side with this question 
of rural depopulation comes the other equally difficult 
problem of the ‘‘surplus million of women,” and how to 
dispose of them? Our sons have gone abroad to distant 
parts of the Empire to carry on the work of Empire- 
building, after first having had large sums of money ex- 
pended on their education, which was probably meant to 
fit them for a profession in England. Our daughters 
meanwhile have grown up without any definite purpose in 
life, except perhaps to get married; their education has 
fitted them for no career, and thus many find themselves 
between the ages of twenty and thirty face to face with 
the problem of existence. Limited means, or entire 
absence of means, makes it necessary that they should 
make an income somehow. In towns every profession is 
overcrowded ; a bare subsistence can only be obtained for 
‘*the many ”—a subsistence so precarious, so hard, that 
one oftentimes wonders whether dead parents do not turn 
in their graves if they know what their children are going 
through. Of course, for the favoured few there are ex- 
ceptions; ‘‘ the trained capacity’’ goes to the front and 
does well. But for the rank and file can nothing be done 
to save them from this wearing, joyless, unnatural 
existence ? 

Yes, indeed, a hundred times. They can ‘‘go back to 
the land”; they can listen once more to ‘‘the charm of 
birds,” and ‘* Nature, that sweet old nurse,” can teach 
them wisdom and hope and love—the ‘‘ greatest thing in 
the world.”” Once more we may learn the truth of the 
proverb that ‘‘ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity ”— 
that is, of course, if women rise to the occasion, and go 
into this work with a heart-whole interest, and, having 
put their hands to the plough, are content o¢ to look 
back. Careful pondering over these matters has convinced 
me that the solution of these two perplexing problems will 
be found in the juxtaposition of both, and the following 
agricultural scheme has presented itself to my mind. (I 
may say parenthetically that the idea is original, and not 
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borrowed from America, where, I understand, similar work 
is being carried on.) 

I proposed that a place of residence for women students 
should be opened in connection with some existing instity. 
tion where all the necessary instruction could be obtained 
in the lighter branches of agriculture—that is to say, 
fruit, flower, and vegetable growing ; dairywork, poultry, 
and beekeeping. ‘‘ The existing institution” was Reading 
College, the Council having agreed to furnish all the 
theoretical work and arrange the necessary demon- 
strations. I was fortunate in finding a suitable house 
for the Lady Warwick Hotel in one of the best 
situations in Reading. A certain amount of money 
was privately subscribed for capital expenses, the house 
was decorated and furnished, and opened early last October 
with twelve students (the number has since increased to 
twenty-one). A course of necessary study has been care. 
fully planned by the College Staff, and the students divide 
their time between attending classes at the College on 
horticulture, chemistry, physics, botany, geology, physical 
geography, and meteorology, entomology, and _ book. 
keeping, and practical work either in the Hostel Gardenor 
at Mr. Wharton Robinson's nursery at Calcot (where the 
horticultural students go one afternoon a week), at Messrs, 
Sutton’s nurseries and trial seed grounds, or at Mr. 
Parfitt’s fruit farm. The dairy students do their practical 
work in the British Dairy Institute (which is connected 
with the College), whilst poultry is fully treated by Mr. 
Edward Brown, either in lectures at the College or 
demonstrations at his poultry farm at Theale. The full 
course of instruction in horticulture or dairy work extends 
over two years ; besides these subjects enumerated, it is 
proposed that some handicraft should be taught in the 
second year, and that there should be supplementary classes 
during the long vacation in jam-making, fruit-bottling, 
and any other seasonable work which will afford an 
opportunity for practical experience in the future careers 
of the students. 

And after two years’ training—what? The reform of 
rural England, not in one year or two, but some time. 
For the immediate future there will be three paths from 
which to choose. The first, the direction of the home 
garden or farm. The second, posts as County Council 
lecturers, general gardeners, or specialists as growers of 
grapes, orchids, mushrooms, tomatoes, cucumbers, dairy 
and poultry women. Lastly, the agricultural settlements, 
where for those who have small incomes cottages will be 
built with land attached which the trained woman will 
know how to cultivate. It is proposed that the cottages 
should be built in pairs, and that in each two women 
should live as partners; six or eight of these cottages 
will form a settlement presided over by a superintendent, 
who will advise about the crops and also market the 
produce of the settlement. Co-operative principles must 
prevail. 

Whatever direction this advent of trained and cultured 
women into the country may take—that is, whether they 
settle down to rural life, either as married or single 
women, or whether they pass from one place to another 
as peripatetic lecturers or teachers—it seems to me most 
reasonable to hope that, provided they are in earnest 
themselves, their influence must have a salutary and 
energising effect upon rural England. They can stimulate 
the local interest in village clubs, in cottage gardens, 0 
the general principles of citizenship of a vast Empire, and 
in a hundred other ways can help to ‘‘make the path a 
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fittle brighter where they tread” by their sympathy and 
comradeship. 

Finally, in the hope of winning systematic help and 
strength from without, I am now forming the Lady 
Warwick Agricultural Association for Women, which has 
for its aim the uniting of all classes (men and women) 
interested in agriculture, horticulture, and rural pursuits 
into one strong organisation. The aristocracy, land- 
owners, and leisured classes can do so much to help 
professional and working women ; and surely all should 
work together for the prosperity of our country, and for 
the production of those articles of food to obtain which 
millions of money now go to the foreigner. In connection 
with the Association a Registry of dairy, horticultural and 
other students will be kept, as well as of trained women 
requiring outdoor occupation. 

The motto of the Hostel and Association is ‘‘ Labore 
Vinces,” and I venture to think, in this crisis in our 
national history, it is the only certain remedy for the 


reform of rural England. 
FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, MR. ALEXANDER, 
AND A MISTAKE 


At the St. James’s Theatre Mrs. Craigie’s ‘‘ Repentance ”’ 
now precedes Mrs. Craigie’s ‘‘ Ambassador,” and proves 
to be caviare to the general. This (Heaven knows) is 
no discredit—or is none in our eyes. Let us say without 
more ado that we admire Mrs. Craigie rather more than 
ever, and account for the popular chagrin in a manner 
wholly flattering to her. Unhappily, however, caviare is 
not permitted on the modern stage; of which we do not 
think that we conceive too meanly when we say outright 
(what everybody knows at heart) that it exists for the 
general, and that there is but one test of a play’s success 
or failure—to wit, that it ‘went strong” or weakly from 
the first. ‘‘It is a child that we address,” says Mr. Mere- 
dith somewhere. Mr. Meredith was thinking of the 
difficulties which hamper the artist in his own medium, 
narrative fiction. But what are these compared to the 
limitations of the theatre? If the novelist is in effect 
reduced to the position of one who talks to children, you 
would think that the dramatist were set down to divert 
sucking babes or wax dolls. The more subtle his inten- 
tion, the quicker grow his difficulties. It was Hannah 
More, we think, who chose a husband for her mother 
possessed of ‘‘as much religion as my mother likes.” 
Well, the playwright who happens to be a man of letters 
also may only give his audience as much of his best as 
they will stand ; as much psychology, as much style and 
wit, and only such nuances as will reach across the foot- 
lights—as much religion as my brother likes. ‘The 
play’s the thing,” and to the needs of the theatre must 
the author subordinate all else. There are analogous 
cases ; thing's are so ‘‘ in another place.”” Burke’s speeches 
rank as classics; and when Burke arose in his place other 
people went out to dine. The orations of the late Mr. 
Montague Williams (say) were—they tell one—pure 
journalese ; yet juries found them persuasive, and we are 
much mistaken if even cultivated men who may have heard 
Mr. Williams in court went out before he had finished. 
One knew the tricks of his trade, and the other knew 
them not, or disdained them. Even so, ‘‘ Guy Domville” 
was a failure, and ‘‘ Beau Austin” and ‘‘ Admiral Guinea” 
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are no better; and Anthony Trollope wrote plays for 
twenty years, offered them (we think) to Mr. Hare, and 
was always—and justly—refused. The heart of the 
lettered orator knoweth not its own bitterness only —but 
that of the literary playwright as well. 

Here, then, is ‘‘ A Repentance,” a one-act play thirty- 
five minutes long, of tears and poetry compact, with one 
charming figure, the Countess, whom we hope to meet 
again, and one figure, her husband, who is interesting 
psychologically ; and yet, for reasons which may have 
been inferred, a piece to read, not to see acted. For one 
thing, the scene is laid in Spain in 1835, and the story is of 
Carlists v. Royalists. Mrs. Craigie, as we know, is 
interested in that time and struggle ; her play is a by-pro- 
duct of her last novel. But the English audience knows 
nothing of Don Carlos, and cares less. If you ask the 
ordinary man what he knows of the Carlist fighting, his 
expression will cloud and then brighten, and he will tell 
you that Mr. Hyndman, the Socialist, fought for Don 
Carlos—No! it was for Garibaldi. . . . But the choice of 
scene is less unfortunate than what we are inclined to im- 
pute to Mrs. Craigie for sheer perversity. The author of 
‘The Ambassador,” an excellent acting play if ever there 
was one, understands the theatre far too well not to have 
avoided an ancient error, denounced of every critic from 
Aristotle to Archer, in keeping the audience in ignorance 
of the husband’s identity. No audience will stand being 
kept in ignorance, nor having things sprung on them. 
Then other matters were obscure. The judges of a certain 
Division of Appeal were declared by Lord Westbury to sit 
together from a craven fear of being alone in the dark. 
The theatre is the one place where we may all insist on 
being aware of all the turns and twists of mortal fate. 
There, if only there, are we Olympians. 

Darkling there we listened to ‘‘ A Repentance.” You 
know the story. The Countess Des Escas is a good 
Carlist, one whose husband, as she believes, has fallen on 
the same side. In point of fact he has escaped, and made 
his peace with the Royalists. He returns one evening, 
appearing as a friar, below her window, is suspected of being 
a spy, and is saved from his Carlist enemies by his wife. 
The two are left together: the Countess passionate, 
tender, penetrated by her religion, and strong equally in 
faith and love ; the Count easy, cynical, no hero certainly 
—on the contrary, rather good-for-nothing—but a “ pretty 
decent sort,” considering his training and environment. 
They talk, and suddenly the wife discovers that the hus- 
band she had idolised is much of traitor and more of an 
ass. As for his love, he cannot give any other reason for 
returning home than curiosity to see her ‘home life,” 
while his wife, ‘‘the beautiful, the saint,” strikes him as a 
good creature. Here is tragedy, the darker and more signifi- 
cant, as we think, from the vagueness and vacillation of Des 
Escas’ character, vague and vacillating as human nature 
is. Unluckily, his excellence as a portrait is too excellent 
for a play, or else not excellent in the right fashion. The 
audience are“puzzled, and in a play the audience must not 
be puzzled. As you read in the prompt-book, Des Escas’ 
repentance seems absolutely right, and, more, a_reve- 
lation. On the stage we must confess that not even Mr. 
Alexander’s admirable acting nor Sir Hubert Parry’s music 
contrive to render it quite convincing. ‘It is a child that 
we address,” and this child would implore Mrs. Craigie 
to remember that adage, and to look on the writing of 
plays as a game, and to play it frankly, and, above all, to 
give us another ‘‘ Ambassador.” Y. B. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Canada and Lord Herschell’s Death 


Ovur Ottawa Correspondent, cabling on Friday, says:— 
‘Next to a sense of personal regret, the feeling upper- 
most with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues in the 
Dominion Ministry in regard to Lord Herschell is that 
Canada has lost a powerful champion. The Commis- 
sioners testify to Lord Herschell’s quick mastery of the 
details of all questions, and his sympathy with Canadian 
claims. Sir Richard Cartwright indicates the probable 
effect on the future Anglo-American negotiations by saying 
that the death is a misfortune to Canada, thus dispelling 
the belief prevalent in some quarters that Lord Herschell 
was more eager to cement the friendship between Great 
Britain and the United States than to protect the rights 
of the Dominion. The occurrence caused a painful shock 
at Government House. Major Drummond, Military 
Secretary to Lord Minto, left for Washington on Thurs- 
day to represent the Governor-General at the obsequies.” 


The Sudan Debate 


In his réle of ‘Weary Titan” Mr. John Morley a 
week ago lifted up his voice in loud protest against the 
new burdens which the reconquest of the Sudan threatened 
him with. He mustered all the reasons that low spirits 
and much reading could suggest to support his contention 
that the reconquest is a disaster, and—as if to justify 
those who protest against Culture—denounced in the 
name of History the employment of native troops, 
for, he said, the kingdom that relies upon foreign 
mercenaries is already on the down grade. But the 
importance of the debate of February 24 lay not so 
much in Mr. Morley’s amazing performance as in the 
spectacle of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman being haled into 
the lobby to vote against the Government after delivering 
a speech in support of its policy? We had hoped for 
better things of the new leader of the Opposition. We 
had hoped that by purging his party of Labouchere- 
ism he would have made it the champion of a sane 
Imperialism—the Imperialism of Sir Edward Grey. In- 
stead of this he has preferred to cast in his lot, like his 
predecessor before him, with a policy which the nation, 
without respect of party, has discarded as obsolete. 


The Negro as Freeholder 


The Laud Settlement Ordinance of St. Vincent is a 
vigorous step in the direction of the Royal Commissioners’ 
recommendations. Again andagain the memorable Report 
insists on the strong reasons, both of justice and expe- 
ciency, for settling the negroes on the land, not as tenants 
to be rack-rented, but as freehold cultivators. That such 
a policy would be opposed by those interested in sugar 
estates—especially where, 2s in Trinidad, hired labour is 
already difficult to procure—they accepted as a foregone 
conclusion. But— 


Whatever the consequences to individuals may be, the 
position of your Majesty’s possessions in the West Indies at 
the present time is such that every possible opportunity 
should be given to the native population of earning their 
livelihood otherwise than on a sugar estate, and that they 
should not be forced to depend longer than can be helped 
on the maintenance of a single and precarious industry. 


The state of things in St. Vincent, however, called forth 
remarks of exceptional clearness and severity. In that 
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island the Crown Lands are situated inland and remote 
from roads, besides being high forest ground which could 
not be cleared without injuriously affecting the climatic 
and other physical conditions of the whole island, But 
round the coast are many thousands of acres of cultivable 
land, the owners of which cannot or will not cultivate jt 
themselves, and are unwilling to sell it in small lots ata 
reasonable price. Meanwhile the people are destitute, 

“ Under the circumstances,” say the Commissioners, “we 
have no hesitation in recommending that suitable portions of 
these lands be acquired by the State and made available for 
scttlements in small plots. . . . The condition of St. Vincent 
is SO Critical as to justify the adoption of prompt and drastic 
measures of reform. A monopoly of the most accessible and 
fertile lands by a few persons who are unable any longer to 
make a beneficial use of them cannot, in the general interests 
of the island, be tolerated, and is a source of public danger, 


The Land Settlement Ordinance is conceived in the 
spirit and the letter of this recommendation that in St, 
Vincent cultivation, when there is any, often means some- 
thing as near as possible to the absolute minimum of 
effective use. Howbeit, we are not surprised to notice 
that the West India Committee has addressed Mr. Cham- 
berlain with a view to having the Governor's ‘‘ measures 
of reform” made a good deal less ‘‘ prompt,” if not also 
less ‘‘drastic.” But Mr. Chamberlain is apparently very 
well satisfied with the Ordinance as it stands. The 
Colonial Office reply points out that the Governor in 
Council is already empowered to extend the period of 
notice beyond 21 days, and ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain does not 
consider that the powers of compulsory purchase should 
be limited to uncultivated land, though special circum: 
stances must in each case be shown to justify compulsory 
appropriation of land in cultivation.” So the Ordinance 
will doubtless be allowed in due course. And that, we 
think, will be best for everybody, especially for the pane- 
gyrists of St. Vincent. 


The Clapham Junction of the East 


We are taught to regard the stricken fields of history, 
the decisive battles of the world, as the sources of greatest 
change in the life and relationships of nations, yet no 
battle—not even Waterloo—can compare with the Suez 
Canal as a parent of change. Take the case of Colombo. 
Up to 1868 an unfrequented roadstead away in a corner of 
the Indian Ocean, it is now one of the busiest ports in the 
world, and with the opening up of the Far East must 
become busier and busier. When by the piercing of the 
Isthmus of Suez, the Red Sea route took the place of the 
Cape route as the highway to the Eastern hemisphere, a 
port became necessary east of Aden, whereat the 
roads to Calcutta, to Burma, to Japan and China, 
to Australia, might be brought to a junction, and after 
prolonged inquiry Colombo was selected. It is the most 
central spot in the Indian Ocean, and enjoys a singular 
exemption from the cyclones and earthquakes which 
periodically ravage the coasts of that water. But when 
Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir John Coode selected 
Colombo as the future Clapham Junction of the Eastern 
world it was only an unsafe roadstead, not a secure and 
commodious harbour. This it had to be made. Ac- 
cordingly in 1875 the Prince of Wales laid the foundation- 
stone of a series of great breakwaters now nearing com- 
pletion, which, at acost of nearly a million and a half, will 
give us a magnificent artificial harbour 660 acres in ex- 
tent. It is to be equipped with a graving dock capable of 
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accommodating the largest warships, and on the Ist inst. 
the Governor of Ceylon turned the first sod of it. The 
completion of the harbour and defences of Colombo will 
complete the chain of strong places of supply and repair 
which, beginning at Portsmouth, ends eastward at Wei-hai- 
Wei, and has, for intermediate links, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Colombo, Singapore, and Hong Kong. Not all the links 
are finished, but even so no other Power has anything to 
compare with them along this great highway ; and for 
this reason our Navy is more efficient than a count of 
ships and guns alone would reveal. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—No further news of the Khalifa. Shots have 
been exchanged between the gunboats patrolling the Nile 
and small bands of tribesmen who may or may not be 
Dervishes. The Sudan is sealed again by Lord Kitchener's 
orders from Wady Halfa southwards, and the war 
correspondents are fuming in Cairo. All news, therefore, 
except official news, is mere hearsay, and should be taken 
cum grano salis. Mr. Bennett has made us all suspicious 
of ‘Our Special Correspondent.” 


REBELLION IN CHINA 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE DYNASTY 

(From our Own Correspondent) 
hong Kong, January 28, 1899. 
IN my last letter I informed you that telegraphic news of a rising 
in the province of Anhui (sometimes Romanised ‘‘ Ngan hui”) had 
taken place. Details by letter confirm this, and show that the 
present state of affairs in that province has assumed a very 
serious aspect indeed. Before referring to them, however, it may 
be well to glance at the state of things in the interior of China at 
present, in order that the public—and especially the investing 
public—may be better able to understand the extent of the security 
that exists for life and property in this, sadly disorganised 
empire. 

Tsechuan, the great north-western province of China, has for 
some months been in a state of anarchy, and neither native nor 
foreign life or property is safe outside the Treaty port of Chung 
King. Our neighbours across the English Channel have received 
cause enough, goodness knows, to take very decided steps to quell 
the disturbances, and it is possible that they may yet march some 
of their troops from Tonquin to subdue the notorious outlaw Yii 
Man-tzu, who, it may be remembered, recently captured a Roman 
Catholic priest and held him a captive till ransomed. Troubles 
have occurred in the western portion of the province of Hupeh, and 
news has just reached me that a priest and ‘his flock, escorted by 
soldiers, had arrived at I’Chang for safety from the outlaws in his 
district. In Southern China the rebellion of last autumn is just 
simmering in Kwangsi, and without doubt will flare up again when an 
opportune time arrives. The state of things in the metropolitan 
province (Pechili) is said to be bad; while in Southern and Western 
Shantung “the Great Sword,” and other kindred secret societies, 
having for their object the overthrow of the existing dynasty, defy 
the officials, and practically rule a vast area of the province, 
including many large towns and cities. Now comes a new and 
mysterious rebellion in Anhui—a rebellion that has made such 
rapid headway in a few weeks that we can only infer that the seeds 
for it have long been sown and the ground prepared for the harvest. 
This rebellion would seem to be of an even more formidable 
character than those in Shantung and Tsechuan, judging by the 
progress it has made and by the severity of the defeats already 
inflicted upon the Imperial forces sent out against its leader, Niu, 
at Koyang, which his men have captured, with heavy slaughter of 
the troops sent from Loong-shan and the surrounding prefectures. 
Three or four hundred soldiers, with their general and his second 
in command, are allowed by the authorities to have been slain— 
from which it may safely be inferred that the punishment of the 
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wretched forces of the Imperial Government has been far more seri- 
ous. It is asserted that the Anhui rebels largely consist of discharged 
soldiery led by degraded Anhui military officials who fell into disfavour 
after the collapse of Li Hung Chang and his fellow-provincials at 
the close of the war with Japan. Anhui, I may mention, is the 
province of the powerful Li family, who own enormous estates 
(yielding principally tea and rice) within its boundaries. During 
the viceroyalties of Li Hung Chang and his well-known brother 
“Li Hung Changinakoff” at Canton and Tientsin respectively, 
the gilded youth and literati of Anhui never wanted for billets 
within the jurisdiction of the two brothers, whose policy it was to 
form a ring of clansmen and fellow-provincials round them, in 
order that they could more safely “play the game.” In con- 
sequence of this, and since the retirement of the elder Li and the 
removal of his artful younger brother from a viceregal commané, 
the province has been full of men “out of a job,” who would te 
likely enough to support the present rebellion, for “Satan finds,’’ 
&c. &e. ! 

It will be seen, then, that the insecurity for life and property in 
China is everywhere visible. Something has got to happen, 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better. Until that something 
comes off the speculator at home had better look before he leaps ; 
if he is foolish enough to expect any quick return for any good 
“red gold” that he may plank down in this resourceful but unsettled 
country. At Ningpo some weeks ago an unfortunate European miner 
who endeavoured to open a mine on behalf of a Chinese Syndicate 
was fortunate enough to escape with his life from the vengeance 
of arural mob that resented any disturbance of their Fengshui / 
There will be lots of trouble in this Empire before the necessary 
reforms are introduced and their utility instilled into the mind of 
the masses ; and it behoves our Government to be ready to pro- 
tect our great commercial interests ; but there must be no Taiping 
business, and no ever-victorious army “pidgeon,” unless, indeed, 
we intend to make that army one of permanent eccupation and 
use it to enforce a scheme of the regeneration of the internal 
administration and finance. Further news which arrived here to- 
day from Shanghai shows that the Anhui rebellion is spreading 
rapidly, and it is anticipated will permeate through the valley of 
the Yangtse. It is stated that Niu, the leader, has 8,c00 well- 
drilled and well-armed men under him, and that deserters from the 
Imperialist ranks are coming over to him with their arms and 
ammunition. From the adjoining province, Ho-nan, comes the 
report of the rising of insurgents in the district Hsiayih, under a 
chief named Hsiieh, who is crossing into Anhui with 2,000 fol- 
lowers. Viceroy Liu K’un-yi is sending an overwhelming force 
against the rebels ; but perhaps the Imperial troops may desert 
and augment the insurgents, as they did during the Taiping 
rebellion. 
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FINANCE 
THE CHINESE RAILWAY CRISIS 


Ir is difficult for people in this country to form more than 
a hazy opinion even of the motives which prompt Chinese 
intrigues, let alone the details of the measures resorted 
to for carrying them out. Personal ambition, financial 
aggrandisement, and deliberate duplicity on the part of 
the natives are so intricately mixed up with the diplomatic 
scheming of European Powers that it is absolutely impera- 
tive that people who invest money in China should be 
able to rely upon guarantees of the most substantial and 
well-defined character. About ten days ago news was 
received from Pekin that, owing to the abrupt dismissal 
of Hu Yu Fen, the railway situation had become acute. 
Since then further telegrams have shown that it has 
become critical. The situation is most interesting—not 
alone because British investors have lately found nearly 
2'; millions sterling for the construction of the railway. 
Writing in September last on the probable restoration of 
Li Hung Chang, we offered the opinion that such an 
event would be accompanied by a preponderance of Russian 
influence, and that British capitalists would have some- 
thing of an obstacle race ahead of them. The obstacles, 
thanks to the good offices of this Government, were over- 
come, and the concession from the Chinese Government 
was obtained. Other obstacles are now being placed in 
the way of the carrying out of this concession. 

A few words as to the position. According to the 
terms of the contract the chief engineer of the railways 
must be a British subject ; the accountant must be an 
Englishman, and the principal members of the staff are to 
be Europeans. The chief engineer at present is Mr. 
Kinder, the founder of the railways in North China. It is 
to get rid of this gentleman, and also to eliminate other 
English control, that Chang Yi is devoting his efforts, and 
he is doing so in part for his own personal interest. For 
instance, he seeks to obtain an extension of the line for 
the development of property which he has bought up, to 
develop coal mines which he owns near the route of the 
railway, and to discourage the offering of facilities to 
other coal mines belonging to the British and Chinese 
Corporation. In doing so he finds it convenient to play 
into the hands of the Russians, and he is being 
assisted by Hsu Ching Cheng, who, we understand, 
has been appointed Director-General of the railway 
in place of Hu Yu Fen. Now this Hsu Ching 
Cheng is the Chinese Director of the Russo-Manchurian 
‘railways, and before occupying this post Hsu was Chinese 
Minister at St. Petersburg. Chang Yi is also posing as 
‘Chinese champion against foreign aggression; but the 
foreign aggression is evidently that of this country alone, 
for Chang Yiis said to be working hand and glove to 
further the interests of Russia. When one considers the 
character of Chang Yi and his associates, and then’ reads 
the Russian protest against two of the most important 
clauses of the railway contract, the gravity of the matter is 
more readily recognised. It seems to us that this New- 
chwang Railway crisis will become a landmark, as it were, 
‘in carrying out the policy of the open door. Fortunately the 
conditions of the contract were so well defined and 
formally recognised by the Chinese Government and our 
own Government that there can be no question of con- 
‘ cessions to meet the views of Russian diplomatists. Her 
Majesty’s Government endorsed the prospectus of the 
Chinese Railway Loan in a manner more formal and 
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explicit than we have ever known. There can therefore 
be no question of wavering. Unfortunately, we are told 
that promises made by the Tsung-li-Yamén are valueless 
unless confirmed by the Throne, and it is doubted if the 
Throne knows the actual position of affairs. We consider 
that investors who have taken these railway bonds need 
have no fear. Indeed, Mr. Brodrick’s reply in the House 
on Thursday confirms this opinion, and we do not doubt 
that Her Majesty’s Government will fulfil the obligations 
admitted. What we do regret is the evidence of Russia’s 
indisposition to act cordially and loyally with this country 
in Northern China. 


ASSURANCE TOPICS 


THE report of the Alliance Assurance Company contains the 
result of the quinquennial valuation at the end of 1898. The 
surplus shown is £361,561, as compared with £278,021 at the close 
of 1893. £310,000 is to be divided among the shareholders and 
policy-holders, the former receiving one-fifth, or £62,000. The 
bonus addition to policies is to be at the rate of £1 Ios. per cent, 
perannum. The valuation was on a 3 per cent. basis, and the 
average rate of interest earned by the funds during the quinquen- 
nium was £3 16s. 6d. per cent. per annum. The fire claims were 
unusually heavy, both at home and abroad. The Sceptre Life 
Association also publishes the report on its quinquennial valua- 
tion, conducted on a 3 per cent. basis. Bonuses are to be 
paid of £1 13s. od. per cent. per annum in the temperance section 
(as compared with £1 Ios. od. five years ago), and of £1 7s. 6d. in 
the general section (£1 55. od. in 1893). The report of the Gold- 
smiths’ and General burglary Assurance Association shows good 
progress, the premium income for 1898 being £17,017, as compared 
with £15,530 in 1897, and £13,876 in 1896. The expense ratio is 
only 364 per cent., which must be regarded as moderate for a 
burglary office. The company is to be congratulated on its success 
in the recent action brought against it by an assurer who put 
forward a construction of “ actual forcible and violent entry,” which 
was, as the Lord Chief Justice remarked, “repugnant to common 
sense,” and which if upheld by the Court of Appeal, would have 
completely demoralised the growing business of burglary assurance. 


The report of the National Provident Institution for the year 
has also been issued. As this is the first year since the valua- 
tion in 1897, it is perhaps not surprising that the new business 
done is smaller than in either of the two previous years, though, 
in view of,the fact that the institution has recently obtained powers 
to increase the amount of assurance that can be issued on any one 
life, we should hardly have expected so large a reduction in the 
number of policies issued as from 1,855 to 1,590. The decline in 
the amount of new premiums is, however, only a little over 11 per 
cent., showing that the policies obtained during 1898 have been 
for larger amounts than in 1897. The expense ratio works out at 
under 12 per cent., which is a moderate figure ; and it is evident 
that the concern is managed as carefully as heretofore. At the 
same time, we think that this office, like many others of the same 
high type, does not quite do itself justice in the competition for 
new business, and that a more energetic policy might be pursued. 
The office has been established over sixty years, but has allowed 
itself to be outrun by many younger competitors. 

As a result of the valuation in 1897 the bonuses are at the 
same rate as those paid in 1892, amounting on a policy taken out 
at the age of thirty, which has been in force ten years, to £1 75.94. 
per cent. per annum, on one of fifteen years to £1 9s. 7d. per cent. 
per annum, and on one of twenty years to £1 I2s. 2d. per cent. per 
annum. These are fair results; but in view of the fact that the 
premiums charged are not below the average, they cannot be called 
particularly good, especially as the valuation was on a 3 per cent. 
basis. The interest earned during the past year was under 4 per 
cent. The Company has taken powers to extend the field of 
investments, and this may probably enable the rate of interest 
earned to be maintained at about the present rate. Formerly the 
field of investment was limited, but it is now possible for the 
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directors to invest in any kind of security, provided three-fourths 
of their number approve. The assets are not set out in as much 
detail as we should like to see. 


The report of the Scottish Temperance Life Assurance Com- 
pany shows satisfactory progress for 1898, and the mortality has 
been considerably under expectation. 


To J. R. C.—-Both the offices you name—the Prudential and 
Friends’ Provident—are thoroughly sound, and as no question of 
bonuses comes into the affair, and the rates are the same, it is a 
matter of individual preference merely. We should not recom- 
mend you to buy a Post-Office annuity. 


GROWING INTEREST IN RHODESIANS 


ALTHOUGH there is no boom in Rhodesian shares the increased 
interest recently noticed is still in evidence, and this week not 
only have there been a good many inquiries for shares of 
Rhodesian companies, but interest has been aroused by the 
appearance of one or two new undertakings. In some cases the 
shares of companies have been dealt in without the issue of any 
prospectus, and the money for working capital has been found 
simply on the standing of the institutions introducing the shares. 
During the past week a company called the Eagle-Vulture has 
been brought out and has met with a good reception, and to-day 
our advertisement columns contain the prospectus of another 
Rhodesian property, namely, the Enterprise Gold Mining and 
Estates Company, Limited. This company has been formed to 
acquire some 156,000 acres in Matabeleland, six town lots in 
Salisbury, Mashonaland, and 640 gold claims in various districts 
of Rhodesia, some of them on well-known gold belts. The capital 
of the company is £200,000 in shares of £1 each. The purchase 
consideration is £115,000, payable as to £25,000 in cash and as to 
£90,000 in fully paid shares. The vendors also reserve the right 
to subscribe at par for one-third of 35,000 reserve shares when 
issued. Public subscriptions are now invited for 75,000 shares, 
which will give a working capital of £50,000. 


The danger of speculating in a share of which there are very 
few in the market has this week been shown in the movements in 
Nelly and Pioneer shares. This is a Rhodesian company, and the 
{1 shares on Monday morning were quoted 3%, but before the 
close of the day they were 33. The advance was due to a 
telegram that a reef 5 feet wide had been cut at the 132-feet level, 
assaying 17} ounces per ton. The jump in the price would not 
have been so great had the shares been differently placed. The 
capital of the company is only £65,000, and at a recent date half 
the shares were held by the parent company, the Mashonaland 
Agency, and 15,387 were held by the Chartered Company. It 
will be seen, therefore, that there were very few shares in the 
hands of the public or the market, and any unfortunate jobber or 
individual who happened to be caught short of two or three 
hundred shares had placed his head ina noose. Thisis what we 
tinderstand some of them did, with the usual result. 


COMPANY MATTERS 


WHEN Mr. James Anthony Bailey capitalised “the greatest show 
on earth,” he said he was willing to take £450,000 for it. The 
capital of the concern was fixed at £400,000, and the public were 
invited to subscribe for over a quarter of a million of shares at a 
premium of 5s. per share. The prospectus contained no valuation, 
but the market readily paid the price, and on the top of the 
premium of 5s. they placed another premium of about Ios. ; so 
that, while Mr. Bailey seemed to think £400,000 a reasonable 
sum for the capital, the market capitalised the concern at nearly 
£700,000. On Wednesday the allotment letters were out, and the 
immediate effect was a rush to sell. From a premium of ,%; to 4, 
the shares were rapidly sold down to,%; premium. The attractions 
appealed in a special degree to the premium hunter, or “stag,” as 
he is called ; and the number of investors who applied for the 
shares, to keep them on the prospect of yearly dividends, was 
relatively small. 
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In few parts of the world are there to be found so large a num- 
ber of rich gold-producing mines in a small area as in the Kal- 
goorlie Goldfields. Advantage is to be taken of this fact to esta- 
blish a central power station. A syndicate has recently been 
registered with a capital of £10,000 to pay the preliminary expenses, 
and to obtain various concessions—including one, we understand, 
for lighting the township of Kalgoorlie. The idea is to supply 
motive power, electric light, and compressed air for driving the 
drills from a central station. We understand that all the big com- 
panies on the Kalgoorlie Goldfields, including the Associated, 
Golden Horseshoe, Great Boulder, Ivanhoe, Kalgoorlie, and Lake 
View, are warmly supporting the scheme. It is said that it will te 
possible to supply all these companies with current without tke 
necessity of laying a line of greater length than about a mile. 


NOTES 


THE characteristic of Stock Exchange business this week has 
been a gradual liquidation, due to a fairly large “ bull” position in 
many sections of the House and a falling off in the public demand. 
Realisations have also been induced to a moderate extent by the 
disquieting news from China. This had some effect in depressing 
Home Railway stocks, but, besides, there: is another disturbing 
element. As the Great Western and the Great Central are nego- 
tiating with the District, the South-Eastern, and the Chatham for 
running power facilities, some of the other big trunk lines are 
beginning to recognise that the entrance of the Great Central into 
London may be the precursor of a very considerable re-shufiling 
of the cards with respect to the coal traffic passing from the north 
to the south of London. 


In the Foreign Market a‘large and growing business has been 
noticeable in South American stocks, more particularly in Brazilian 
securities, where the advance has been very marked. Market 
operators who look ahead have come to the conclusion that the 
credit of Brazil has for the time being received its worst check, 
and more confidence is felt with respect to a recovery in exchange 
than we have noticed for months past. It is understood that 
arrangements are being made to bring forward a new loan of 
about £1,000,000 for the province of Sao Paulo. Uruguayan 
issues have also been prominently in demand this week on the 
better advices received from Monte Video. The country has 
once more assumed constitutional government, and Senor Cuestas, 
who has been elected President, is a Aersona grata with financial 
people in London. Another group of South American securities 
which continues to attract much attention is that of Argentine 
railway stocks. 


As regards Colonial railway securities, both the Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk Companies have announced fine 
working statements for January. The Canadian Pacific were able, 
out of a gross increase of $193,000, to secure over $100,000 as net 
profit ; but the price of the shares did not respond, simply because 
markets were depressed by the weakness of American railway 
shares. The Grand Trunk Company showed that with an increase 
of £8,300 gross on the combined system, there was a net increase 
of £3,100. Analysing the return, the most interesting point is the 
increase of £11,400 gross on the Chicago and Grand Trunk, due 
toa bigger grain movement. This was accompanied by an in- 
crease, however, of over £9,000 in working expenses, the net profit 
being only £2,200. The relatively large proportion of working 
expenses is likely to be reduced if the traffic does not exhibit the 
full benefit of the restoration of rates which took place in January. 


In reply to a Belfast correspondent (J. W.), we have to say 
that the reason why no reference to the Hainhault mine was made 
in our article on Westralians is that the property is not in the 
producing stage. The Hainhault is included in the Kalgoorlie 
group, and at one time last year developments gave promise of 
good things; later work has been disappointing, the ore being of 
low grade and the country disturbed. Prospects, however, may be 
regarded as fair. As to Old Bushmills shares, they are not quoted 
in London, and to get such information as our correspondent 
desires requires time. 








IN PASSING 


THE late Lord Herschell was, oddly enough, considering the 
eminence which he attained, marked by no singular particular 
quality, but he had what may be called the usual excellent qualities 
in a most uncommon and remarkable degree. He was so gentle, 
so quiet in his manner that his full force was not at first perceived, 
but he would put question after question to some presumptuous 
advocate till the man found himself in a hopeless corner. At the 
Bar, too, there was something deadly and almost superhuman in 
the way he pushed an argument to its logical conclusion. Nothing 
distracted him from the main issue. Once grant his premisses, 
and the conclusion inevitably followed. 


Of such a man few striking anecdotes are told. An old school- 
mate once related that in his childish days Herschell was looked 
upon as a fit object for the bully. He did not assert himself; he 
was gentle and retiring ; but one day some braggart pushed him 
too far, and a bout of fisticuffs ensued. The future Lord Chan- 
cellor was fearfully mauled by the brute force of his opponent, 
but he stuck to his slogger with such terrible pertinacity that in 
the end he came off victorious. So it was in his after life. 


He practised a great deal in his early barrister days before the 
Court of Passage at Liverpool. Some deputy judge, who happened 
to be a very stupid man, sat there on one occasion when Herschell 
was arguing. The subject led him to dip into the “dark lore of 
contingent remaindeys,” and he was soon hopelessly out of the 
judge’s depth. His Honour was perfectly bewildered, though he 
did not like to say so. He ventured somewhat ostentatiously to 
object to one of the advocate’s propositions. “Ifthat be law, Mr. 
Herschell,” said he, “1 must bump all my books.” “ Better read 
them first,” was the quiet retort. 


Pére Didon, the well-known Dominican preacher, has been 
making a tour of inspection among our public schools. He has 
stood for hours watching the football, and has been greatly struck 
by the heartiness of the chapel services, as indeed strangers always 
are. Pére Didon has actually started two schools in France on 
the English model; one, a day-school in Paris ; one, a boarding 
school at Arcueil!, a few miles out of Paris, for which the fees are 
about 3,000 francs per annum. He is very keen about English 
games ; and is clearly not of the opinion of one of his compatriots, 
who, watching a game of football, said with disgust, “Ce n’est pas 
la civilisation ca—c’est la brutalité !” One remark of Pére Didon’s 
will serve to show the different spirit of education in the two 
countries. A boy was told off to take three or four youngsters for 
a six-mile run. “How do you know he'll go?” said Pére Didon. 
If he does not know, he will never found an English public school 
in France ; but we wish him all success in the endeavour, as some 
time since we wished M. Demolins. 


What will St. Andrews be without A. K.H. B.? His command- 
ing figure passing to and fro about the quaint old town, his 
distinctive personal note in and out of the pulpit, concerning 
affairs of city and nation alike, will be sorely missed; and who 
shall measuré the loss of those who knew him in the life of his 
home and study? His church, in its gaunt simplicity, its old- 
world galler¥, pews, and pulpit, and its Sharpe memorial, is a 
study at any time ; but it was more than ever so on a fine summer 
Sunday when crowded from floor literally to roof at the bidding 
of the great man. Probably in no Scottish building outside 
St. Giles’s at! Edinburgh could one witness a more remarkable 
gathering ofjmen and women of every creed and from every 
corner of the}English-speaking world. And where else could one 
hear such inflividualistic sermons—such personal reminiscences 
of some of the foremost men of to-day and yesterday? Every 
discourse was,a series of biographies in miniature. 

‘ 

And it wags not alone the “grown-ups” that A. K. H. B. held 
enthralled at ‘these Sunday services. The children, too, flocked 
to his afternoon gatherings. “I myself,” says a correspondent, 
“had experience of the hold of A. K. H. B. over even the youngest. 
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Greatly daring—for he had never been inside a church before—] 
one Sunday took my little boy of three to the children’s service, 
The place was crammed, and the youngster sat on my knee in the 
aisle. Wonder-struck, and with just an occasional little sigh by 
way of relief to his overburdened feelings, he listened to the 
harmonium—no organ for the Kirk of Knox !—and the singing of 
the children. Ther A. K. H. B. mounted the pulpit in the robes that 
so well became him, and launched out right and left in character- 
istic fashion. Entranced before, the little listener could now 
contain himself no longer. ‘ Dadda,’ he shouted, in his shrill, pene- 
trating little voice, ‘what a noise the gempy does make!’ Every 
eye was upon us, from pulpit, pew, and gallery, and, covered with 
confusion, I and my charge escaped as fast as legs could carry 
us. And no one appreciated the sharp, shrill criticism more 
thoroughly than A. kK. H. B. himself.” 


Lady Aberdeen has left behind her in Canada many pleasant 
memories, and she continues to show a lively concern in the 
country. One social service she rendered this week. At the first 
Drawing-room, on Wednesday, besides presenting her daughter, 
Lady Marjorie Gordon—once “the youngest editor in the world” 
—she also acted as sponsor for Mrs. Fulford, of Brockville, Ontario. 
This lady is the wife of the gentleman who lavishes a vast sum on 
acquainting the public with a patent globule calculated to bring a 
blush to the whitest cheek. 


A piece of Admiral Dewey’s wit is recorded. It was when the 
sentimental naming of the Va/e and the //arvard was reported to 
him, and he was asked if he would not give a collegiate christening 
to some of the sunk Spanish cruisers, when they were raised. 
“ Certainly,” said Dewey; “I will call one the A/assachusetts 
Institute of Technology and another the Vermont Normal College 
for Women.” 


The energetic ability of Sir Robert Romer has well merited 
the promotion to the Appeal Court. His decisions as a judge have 
rarely been reversed, and his expeditious settlement of cases before 
him has become proverbial. Outside the Law Courts he is an 
amiable and curiously impracticable man. Elected to the com- 
mittee of the Hyde Park Club six years ago, he has walked past 
the building twice a day, and has only once entered it—in order to 
wash his hands. He married the clever daughter of Mark Lemon, 
and one of his most intimate friends is Mr. Leslie Stephen. 


Mr. Hugh Thomson is an artist who, as an illustrator of the 
eighteenth century, should go far. orn less than forty years ago, 
and lately elected R.I., his present collection of drawings in 
black and white at the Continental Gallery, New Bond Street, are 
well worth inspection. His manner is the manner of Caldicott, 
but for the rollicking humour of that ireplaceable creator he 
substitutes a finish and a grasp of character entirely his own. It 
comes rather as a surprise to find him sketching a Vicar of Wake- 
field barely over forty, but there is nothing in Goldsmith’s exquisite 
novel to forbid this new “reading.” Mr. Thomson is at his best 
when depicting the quiet incidents related by Miss Austen. 


Passing by the Portland Road cab-rank a few weeks ago, the 
writer was witness to an amusing display of mechanical know- 
ledge on the part of one of the horses. He was eating from his 
nose-bag, and, having almost emptied it, found the layer of food at 
the bottom of it almost beyond the reach of his lips. But at the 
edge of the curbstone near him stood a tall stand-pipe used for 
filling the sprinkling carts. A little above the level of his 
shoulder was a hexagonal bolt-head about four inches in diameter, 
and projecting some three inches, to which the key was applied in 
turning on the water. He promptly threw up his head above 
this, rested the bottom of his bag upon it, and munched con- 
tentedly for several minutes. Then as the bottom of the bag 
sagged on each side of the narrow projection and the food settled 
into the dependent corners, he pulled it off, gave it a quick shake 
or two at the full stretch of his neck, so as to bring all the food 
again into the middle of the now bowl shaped bottom, then hitched 
it up on the tap again, and resumed his munching. To rest the 
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bottom of the nose-bag upon the top of a post or fence is of course 
simple enough, but to deliberately raise the head to an incon- 
venient height, pick out the narrow ledge formed by the bolt- 
head, and when the corners of the bag-bottom began to sag refrain 
from trying to pursue the food into them, and thus displace the 
bag from its support, takes brains, But then fcod-getting was the 
origin of all intelligence, and the mouth created the brain. 


Addressing a congregation which included many Moonlighters, 
a priest in Kerry reproached them for the prevalent drunkenness. 
He thus concluded his sermon on the use and abuse of temper- 
ance :—* It’s whisky that makes ye bate your wives and makes 
your homes desolate ; it’s whisky that makes ye shoot your land- 
lords ; and”—bringing down his fist on the pulpit with emphatic 
energy—“ it’s whisky makes ye mss them.” 


A LYRIC OF EARTH 


Grief was my master overnight ; 
To-morrow I may grieve again ; 
But now along the windy plain 

The clouds have taken flight. 


The sowers in the furrows go ; 

The lusty river brimmeth on ; 

The curtains from the hills are gone ; 
The leaves are out ; and, lo! 


The silvery distance of the day, 
The light horizons, and between 
The glory of the perfect green, 

The tumult of the May. 


The bobolinks at noonday sing 
More softly than the softest flute, 
And lightlier than the lightest lute 
Their fairy tambours ring. 
By the late Archibald Lampman. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE MODERN MOTHER 


WE are frequently told that Human Nature has ever been the 
same—that women especially have altered little, if at all, in all the 
ages of which we possess history. It may be so, and certainly we 
must acknowledge that, in the essentials at least, men and women 
of to-day are as they ever were. But surely this only applies to 
the fundamental emotions and passions, and there are certain types 
extant that beyond a doubt are new and peculiar to our own time 
and no other! Compare the modern mother of a family with a 
woman of the same standing, say, of the beginning of this century ; 
the woman of to-day, with her dead sister, of whom Jane Austen 
wrote with such wonderful and accurate truth ; the woman who, in 
answer to a remark from her husband, said (and possibly with a 
shiver of apprehension), “ Sir to you!” or who, from the head of 
the family breakfast-table, addressed her lord and master with :— 
“Can I assist you to tea or coffee this morning, Mr. Brown?” 
Beyond a doubt we have changed, and, just as surely, neither for 
better nor worse. We have simply changed. In a few 
ways we may have improved; for instance, we do not 
attach the same feeling of hopeless degradation to the 
term “old maid” as that which obtained in the time of our 
grandmothers, and amongst us a woman may grow old in the 
enjoyment of single blessedness without being the object of so 
much contempt or pity as formerly. But if, on the one hand, we 
have got rid of some odious and despicable prejudices, we 
have, on the other, evolved ugly qualities that, to a great extent, 
were unknown in those days—new types—then non-existent, and 
which are but little credit to the age we live in. 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 
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Among these some examples strike one as being of the stuff 
that suggests degeneration—women to whom the up-bringing of 
their children is by no means the most important duty in life, for 
whom a debate at the Pioneer Club is of infinitely more conse- 
quence than their daughters’ studies—some are so truly modern in 
spirit that any attention (beyond a display of easy camaraderie) to 
their children would, to their advanced minds, smack of im- 
pertinent interference, and quite out of keeping with all their 
views on the education of the young. Then there is the 
advanced woman with the grown-up family who, having 
launched her girls into their late teens, suddenly comes to the 
conclusion that her occupation is gone, and feels stranded for 
the want of some absorbing ‘interest. To some the work of 
philanthropy makes a special appeal, or possibly the morals of 
humanity appear to be in a hopeless condition, and screaming for 
redress. There is nothing for it! To the exclusion of home, 
husband, and children, the cudgels must be taken up, platforms 
mounted and speeches delivered, letters written to the newspapers, 
and the crusade commenced in real earnest. The daughters do 
not always object. The indulgence of their mother’s fads lends 
them additional liberty ; but it is questionable if it is the best thing 
for them. In one particular case that has come under my observa- 
tion the daughters of a well-known modern reformer (?) look upon 
their mother’s vagaries as a dispensation of Providence in their 
own immediate favour. ‘It keeps the dear thing occupied,” they 
say. ‘She would be lost were the world one whit better than it 
is ; and, besides, we have the most ripping time since mother has 
taken to wholesale reform.” Both girls are possessed of far more 
than the ordinary share of graces ; but their slightly too degére 
manners will probably cause them to miss much that is best in 
life. It is rather curious that the daughters of this would-be 
washer of public morals really require more looking after than 
other people’s. I have had it urged that the modern mother is, in 
some instances, a pathetic figure—in those cases where, for 
example, owing to modern education, the daughters have grown 
up hard-headed, practical women, who in their secret hearts only 
see something supremely ridiculous in their mothers’ old-fashioned 
notions about life. To see the astonishment displayed by advanced 
young women when confronted by their mothers’ limitations in 
reasoning, and, on the mothers’ part, to notice the hesitating half- 
consciousness of the dogmatic daughter’s fixed convictions, is cer- 
tainly pathetic—particularly when we know that they (the parents) 
will not in all their lives come to any conclusion about the ques- 
tions under discussion. The sometimes contemptuous disregard of 
the mother’s old-world prejudices does not add a happier tone to 
the picture. 

But these cases are distinctly in the minority, and the daughters 
are often in reality the subject for pity with their self-assurance and 
cut-and-dried notions about a life that they have not yet lived. On 
the other hand, in many instances, though the mothers may not have 
had the advantage of Girton, they happened tobe women of intellect, 
loth to let the grass grow under their feet in the matter of keeping 
up with the times. Where are the daughters in comparison with 
such mothers who, in addition to their mental attractions, have 
gained the advantages resulting from experience of life, and 
knowledge of men and women? Often, and with reason, we see 
the daughters neglected—forgotten, in spite of all their recently 
acquired lore—their youth, their assurance. The fact that nowadays 
the woman of thirty is not considered “on the shelf” is another 
tool in the hands of the modern mother. At present the reign of 
the jeune fille is not! Perhaps the jeune fille herself has become 
so wise and far-seeing as to realise that her boisterous school- 
days may prove the happiest in life—hence her determination to 
enjoy them to the full. True enough! Nowadays we grow old at 
the commencement of life and not at the approach of age. This 
can only be accounted for by the paradoxical spirit of the times. 

JOCELYNNE JOYF. 


THE HOTEL GECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 
Luncheons, Dinners, or Suppers at fixed prices or @ /a carte. 
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A CHORD OF COLOUR 


My Lady clad herself in grey, 

That caught and clung about her throat ; 
Then all the long grey wintry day 

On me a living splendour smote: 
And why grey palmers holy are, 

And why grey minsters great in story, 
And grey skies ring the morning star, 

And grey hairs are a crown of glory. 


My Lady clad herself in green, 
Like meadows where the wind-waves pass ; 
Then round my spirit spread, I ween, 
A splendour of forgotten grass: 
Then all that dropped of stem or sod, 
Hoarded like emeralds might be ; 
I bowed to every bush and trod 
Amid the live grass fearfully. 


My Lady clad herself in blue, 

Then on me, like the seer long-gone, 
The likeness of a sapphire grew, 

The throne of him that sat thereon: 
Then knew,1 why the Fashioner 

Splashed reckless blue on sky and sea, 
And ere ’twas good enough for her 

He tried it on eternity. 


Beneath the gnarled old knowledge-tree 
Sat like an owl the evil sage: 
‘‘The world’s a bubble” solemnly 
He read; and turned a second page: 
‘* A bubble, then, old crow,” I cried; 
‘‘God keep you in your weary wit,' 
‘*A bubble. Have you ever spied 
The colours I have seen on it ?” 
GILBERT CHESTERTON.” 


GOLF AND METAPHYSICS 


SUPPLEMENTARY to the game of golf played on the green 
with club and ball, there has arisen a pastime which is 
pursued in the smoking-room with tongue and book. It 
is called the ‘‘ Rules of Golf,” and the winner is he who 
can persuade another that his interpretation of any given 
rule is correct. It may seem strange that a set of laws 
coming from a country which has divided the conception of 
a Deity up into twenty perfectly distinct creeds should 
leave anything for a mere Southron to pick holes in. 
Nevertheless, the fact is that ever since the game of Golf 
came South the Englishman has been engaged ina mental 
struggle with its rules. As if doubting his common 
sense in conflict with the uncommon sense of the Scot, he 
at first asked humbly for explanations. Finding that 
the explanations, particularly when delivered with the 
greatest assurance, did not always square with the word- 
ing of the rules, he conceived the difficulty might proceed 
from his ignorance of the Scottish language. On being 
assured, however, that the intention of the framers of the 
rules was to express them in English, he has warmed to 
the business of criticism, and some of the rules are having 
a very bad time indeed. 

For some weeks now an exciting and pungent con- 
troversy has been proceeding as to what happens (in a 
golf sense) when a man plays his tee-shot out of bounds. 
One would think that so apparently simple a point would 
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have been settled in the course of the three or four centu- 
ries during which a metaphysical people have been playing 
the game. Such is not the case, however—perhaps for 
the reason that the Scot never admits any bounds. The 
now famous question took its origin, like Sin, in a garden. 
The station-master’s garden at St. Andrews, however, 
has no other resemblance to the Garden of Eden. In fact, 
the folk o’ Fife have given the name of Eden to the river 
that flows by the seventh and eleventh greens, and that fell 
stream has its own burden of evil to bear. The curse of 
being a golf-hazard is upon it, and all night long you may 
hear the myriad echoes of hoary oaths moaning along its 
sedgy banks. As for the now historical station-master’s 
garden, years ago the railway company—thieves ever— 
took in a piece of the world-old links for a station, and 
thrust their wall in upon the straight line from tee to hole 
at the seventeenth. In the enclosure their station-master 
laid outa garden. Although the ground-level was thus 
usurped from the golfer, the air above the garden re- 
mained free, and to this day he essays to drive over the 
enclosure on the straight way to the hole, instead of 
round it. Sometimes, as the slightest acquaintance with 
the game will suggest, he fails to carry it, and his ball 
drops into the garden. Thither the golfer used to follow 
it, playing it out with an iron club, to the great prejudice 
of the station-master’s vegetables. What?—a station- 
master and a turnip stand in the way of a Scot in danger 
of losing a hole at golf! We doubt if a duke and an 
orchid would be allowed to do so. The station-master, 
however, being also a Scot, presented his petitions, and 
the Royal and Ancient Club enacted that a ball played 
into his garden should be considered as lost. 

Now begin the Metaphysics. For, mark you, the 
ancient golf-law says that ‘‘if a ball be lost the player's 
side loses the hole.” But by a lost ball the antique golfer 
understood a ball that cannot be found after five minutes’ 
search. And observe also, if you would appreciate the 
argumentative beauties of the question, that when that 
olden golfer played palpably into whins, heather, or rough 
country, his opponent immediately played his stroke, and 
took his chance of doing the like ; and then the party pro- 
ceeded in quest of their respective balls. Suppose the 
whins declined to disclose the first ball, that side lost the 
hole, because they had no ball to win or halve it with. 
But suppose the second ball also to have been lost, we think 
(although we speak with diffidence, as ever on a point of 
golf) these olden players would have agreed upon a 
‘‘half”’—neither side to win or lose. Now, imagine a 
man playing first from the tee—with ‘‘ the honour,” that 
is—and driving into the stationmaster’s garden. Con- 
structively, his ball is lost, no doubt about that ; but— 
momentous point—has he lost the hole without more ado, 
or must his opponent play a shot to win it? Do not 
decide too hastily ; there is far more in it than meets the 
mind’s eye. For, if you say the first player has lost the 
hole, remember that golf is a game of skill with club and 
ball, and not a struggle in dialectics, and you are giving @ 
hole to an opponent who, if compelled to play, might pos- 
sibly play a worse stroke than the first one. You have to 
consider also whether the game of golf is on foot at all 
until both balls are in play. 

If now you say that the second player must play, 
would you permit him to face round from all danger of 
driving into the stationmaster’s garden, or compel him 
to give the hazard a chance, and if so, how much? 
And if this second man also drove into the garden, 
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or otherwise? Above all, consider this contingency: 
A, B, and C are playing a three-ball match each against 
the other. A drives into the garden, thereupon losing 
the hole, logically to B and to C. B plays and drives 
into the same garden; but he has already won from A, 
and loses to C. C need not play at all, and wins from 
both. Golf is a fine game, but it sadly wants good laws. 
Our own opinion is that Parliament will have to take the 
question up. When the Bill gets into Committee we have 
a great many suggestions to send to Mr. Anstruther. 
For example, on the putting green ‘‘the line to the hole 
may be pointed out, but the person doing so may not 
touch the ground with the hand or club.” Here, in the 
spirit of the parlour-game of golf-dialectics, we ask : May 
he sit on it ? W. L. Watson. 


THE INFLUENZA 


Tuis fascinating malady is still the sphinx of epidemic 
diseases. Like many another influence from the purple 
East, its origin is mysterious. Its only fixed habits are 
that it begins in China or Siberia, spreads industriously 
westward, produces more vivid expectation of death ina 
shorter time and kills fewer people than almost any other 
disease of importance. It sweeps round the globe in a 
single year, spreads like a prairie-fire, and dies out as 
quickly and completely. 

The first epidemic of which we have trustworthy 
account rose out of the mists of Asia at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean in 1510, entered. Europe by way of 
Malta—‘‘ the isle of Melita, in Africa,” as the old chronicler 
records it—Sicily, Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and, 
finally, Britain. There is no mistaking the portrait of the 
disease—‘‘ heat and horrours seized the whole boddie,” 
“roughness of the jaws and soreness of the bones.” If 
injudicious treatment was adopted or exposure occurred, 
it developed ‘‘a violent, cruel, unheard-of malignity, and 
made bad work,” but upon the whole was mild in its 
effects, ‘‘ not one in fifteen escaped nor one in a thousand 
died,” 

The next wave occurred in 1537, beginning in Central 
Asia, and entering by Constantinople, but was much more 
fatal. In Madrid alone 2,000 people died. From this to 
the present date between thirty-five and forty distinct 
epidemics are recorded, the severest and most widespread 
of which was in 1782, which began—of all queer places— 
onboard ship between Malacca and Canton, and spread 
by a more northern route through China, Russia, Denmark, 
and Holland to England. It is stated that scarcely a 
single person in Europe escaped its attack, and it spread 
even to the Shetland Isles, which had hitherto been un- 
touched by it. The epidemic of 1831 began in China and 
took a year to reach England, while that of 1889-90, of 
vivid memory, was first recognised in Siberia near the 
Chinese frontier in October, struck Berlin about the middle 
of November, London in December, and San Francisco 
late in January. The present outburst would seem to be 
a sudden blossoming under favourable circumstances of 
Some of the germs left over from 1890, as it appeared 
almost simultaneously in Vienna, New York, and San 
Francisco. 

The cause of influenza is still an open question. The 
balance of medical opinion inclines strongly to the view that 
the spirillum discovered by Pfeiffer in 1892 is the germ 
incriminated. Many, however, are still inclined to attribute 


can two players lose the same hole, constructively 
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a dominant influence to atmospheric and climatic condi- 
tions. Certainly it does seem to prevail chiefly in ‘‘ unseason- 
able” years, very mild or very severe winters, or those 
which change violently from mildness to severity. This is 
the origin implied in its name, which was given it by the 
Italians, because it was supposed to be due to the 
‘‘influence” of the stars or comets. And when we 
remember that the outbreak of 1782 is said to have 
attacked three-fourths of the entire population of the 
Spanish peninsula in a single day, we can hardly wonder 
at the idea. Consequently nearly all the old chronicles 
are careful to state that it was accompanied by earth- 
quakes, comets, eruptions of Vesuvius, violent storms, 
showers of blood, &c.,\though it seems all one to them 
whether they preceded or followed the disease. But the 
facts that it starts in the great human hive whence come 
all our other pestilences—the plague, cholera, and small- 
pox ; that it spreads along the great trade routes, and at 
a speed proportionate to the rate of travel on them; that 
great cities are first affected, then the smaller towns, and 
last country districts ; and that the very ship, caravan, 
goods, or traveller on or by which the infection was 
brought has beenjidentified repeatedly, while islands and 
remote districts often escape entirely, point overwhelm- 
ingly to the infectious character and probably bacterial 
origin of the disease. An interesting illustration of its 
rate of spread is the fact that the epidemic of 1831 took 
twelve months to travel from China to England; that of 
1889 ran from Eastern Siberia to London in two months, 
and to San Francisco in less than four. What caused this 
time-revolution? Thejsteam-engine. The effect of 
isolation was curiously shown in 1889 by the complete 
escape of several of our large prisons. 

The individuality of the disease is strikingly marked. 
The suddenness and violence:of its attack, the back-ache, 
head-ache, bone-ache, nausea, have stamped themselves 
indelibly and most unpleasantly upon the memory of most 
of us. The shortness of its duration and rapidity of its 
almost invariable, apparent recovery, is only equalled by 
the exasperating slowness with which our strength really 
returns. Even in 1537 this'was noted, ‘‘such as recover 
are long valetudinary, with weak stomach and hypped” 
(Anglice, ‘in the blues”). And Mr. Doolan has tersely 
sketched it as ‘‘ that dom’d disayse that kapes ye sick six 
months afther ye’re well.” Only less striking is its ex- 
ceeding mildness ; not one per cent. of those attacked, even 
severely, die of it, and if all cases were recorded probably 
not more than one in three hundred. Scarcely any other 
disease threatens so much and does so little. And yet it 
causes hundreds of deaths ;—first, by acute inflammations, 
especially of the lungs and nervous system, resulting from 
exposure or overstrain during convalescence—the primary 
disease is a trifle,'a ‘‘relapse” is extremely serious; 
second, and chiefly,’ by revealing the weak spot, or, to 
change the metaphor,'by acting as a match to a powder- 
magazine. In the last epidemic hundreds of hitherto 
undetected smouldering cases of consumption were lighted 
up by it into a rapidly fatal blaze. The man with the 
chronic Bright’s disease, the woman with the fatty heart, 
the merchant with degenerated nerve-cells, were swept into 
the grave or the insane asylum years before their time. 
These deaths, of course, were not caused by influenza, only 
hastened by it; yet there were also many critical cases in 
which the tremendous shock of its onset and consequent 
depression turned the scale in favour of dissolution. 

If there be any weak spot in the organism the ruthless 
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bacillus of /a grippe will find it as certainly as a ferret will 
arat. As for treatment, the disease in all ages has tended 
to rapidly get well of itself. Absolute rest in bed, and a 
snail’s pace in everything until comp/ece recovery, seem to 
be more important than any drug. There is absolutely 
no specific remedy. Pain and discomfort may be almost 
completely relieved and recovery hastened by intelligent 
treatment of symptoms; but this must be carefully 
adapted to each particular case, and if there is anything 
that stands out clearly in all the epidemics, it is that 
violent and indiscriminate treatment does harm instead of 
good. In both of the epidemics of the sixteenth century 
it is sadly recorded that the universal panacea of the day, 
bleeding, did greatharm: ‘‘ two hundred were let blood of 
in Alcinaria, and all died!” And in the last epidemic 
eleven deaths were attributed to overdosing with antipyrin 
in Vienna alone. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CRUEL CUCKOO 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


WitTH reference to your review of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s 
“ Wonders of the Bird World,” and the question of confined 
cuckoos, allow me to say that several cuckoos in confinement 
have survived into the second year, and one at least beyond it 
well on into the third year. Lord Lilford tells of one he had that 
lived into the second year, which, he is careful to say, never could 
bring out the characteristic “cuck-oo” ; but this was entirely 
beaten by the record cuckoo, so far as I know, kept by Mr. 
Cochrane, of Edinburgh, which became perfectly tame, and “ had 
the run of the house,” and was in good health for some two years 
and four months. What is remarkable about this case is that 
Mr. Cochrane and many witnesses tell that this bird, after its first 
moult, made the call “‘cuckoo, cuckoo” perfectly, though Mr. 
Cochrane is certain it could never have heard the cry or call of its 
wild kindred. This raises curious questions about theories of 
bird songs and calls—whether they are instinctive or the result of 
imitation of a song actually heard. I am not aware of cuckoos 
having ever bred in confinement. Mr. Darwin was much exercised 
about cuckoos; and, though he never properly defined “instinct,” 
spoke of the cuckoo’s instinct as a wonderful and a “ cruel instinct,” 
which certainly it is, seeing that no question now remains about 
the young cuckoo turning out the eggs and young ones from the 
nest, which implies, as Goethe said, the sacrifice of ten or a dozen 
singing birds for each cuckoo, since the greedy little monster needs 
to be fed so fully and so long, that the victimised little birds are 
prevented from having a second brood by the tax laid upon them 
by the young cuckoo. Mr. John Hancock’s observations of the 
process of turning out eggs and young birds by the young cuckoo 
years later than Mrs. Blackburn’s were equally surprising. 
National Liberal Club. ALEXANDER H., Japp, LL.D. 


THE BULL TERRIER AND THE SNAKE 
Zo the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


A particular friend of mine, a bull terrier, developed some years 
ago an interesting snake experience. He was a dear fellow, hand- 
some as a picture—barring a trifle of squareness about the head— 
kind, affectionate, and the most intelligent creature upon four legs 
I ever knew. But he was led into trouble by some bad boys, who, 
of course, ran away and left “ that savage brute of a bull-dog” to 
bear the blame, and I had to exile him to a lonely horse-ranche up 
in the sand-hills of Nebraska. There he met a young lady cousin 
of his, and in the course of their joint explorations a few weeks 
after he got there, they stumbled upon a big rattlesnake. As 
neither of them knew what it was to be afraid, they walked up to 
him to see what business he had there, and he most injudiciously 
bit one of them. Then, of course, they killed him, both getting 
bitten several times in the process. Surprising as it may appear, 
neither of them died, but lay about in doleful plight for a week or 
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_so, one with a head like a turnip, the other with a paw like a 


boxing-glove ; and everyone said: “Well, those pups haye 
learned something, and will let rattlers alone in future.” 

But no such thing. The ball had just begun for the snakes, 
and as soon as the pups were able to toddle, they went out and 
slew another. This time the bites didn’t swell half so much, and 
they only had to lay up for a day or two before they could go on 
the war-path again. As rattlesnakes in that neighbourhood were, 
in the metaphoric language of a scripturally-minded cowboy on the 
ranche, “as plenty as fiddlers in heaven,” they soon found another, 
and so kept on until, before frost came and drove the snakes into their 
holes for winter, they had killed some thirty or forty of them. After 
their first three or four encounters they seemed to become com. 
pletely immune to the bites, and showed no ill effects whatever 
from them, although killing sometimes three or four snakes in a 
day. The first kill was only ignorant rashness, but the second and 
third took real pluck, for the agony of the stage of swelling ina 
snake-bite is something terrific, and, even to the last, the bites 
must have hurt them at least as badly as hornet-stings do us. 

Willesden Green. W. 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLoox 


Apropos printers’ errors, one or two funny ones have oc 
curred to myself in correcting proofs. Where I wrote 
“ As we two romantic mortals 
Flitted neath those rose-leaved portals ” 


the printers thought rheumatic a better word. Again where | 
wrote “ wooded hills,” the printers put wooden hills. 
Karsfiela, Torquay. F. B. DOVETON. 


To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


Surely “R. L.S.” would have enjoyed seeing his “ Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cevennes” referred to—as it was some time 
ago in a Middlesex local paper—as “ Travels with a Darkey in 
the Avenues”! Can Modestine have projected a book on that 
famous journey from /icr point of view? Is this its title, and is 
she repaying sundry applications of a certain goad by that obvious, 
vicious reference to the personal appearance of that un-Scotslike 
Scot, her master? But, “the Avenues” ! S. H. 


To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooKx 


Being a Reader in a fairly large printing establishment, | 
would like to mention one or two compositors’ “ plums,” or inter- 
pretations of authors’ MS. For instance, in a book catalogue, for 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” (Gibbon) he has 
“ Detective of all the Roman Empire.” For “ Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians” we get “Explosion of the Epistle.” 
Mary Unwin becomes “ Mary Unicorn” ; and in a drapery list 
the word doyleys has been interpreted “ overlegs.” Of what use 
are our technical institutes? Do they, as in the Civil Service, 
examine in orthography? I fear not. 

The Reader is often chastised by the Press ; why not the com- 
positor, fora change? The public know little of his eccentricities; 
it is quite time they should. READER. 


A WOMAN’S PROTEST 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


“T like the cloak very much, but it is no use getting it, as my 
daughters would not let me wear it.”’ 

The plaintive accents of the elderly lady, at the sales, implied 
she was a martyr to the unreasonable whim of her undutiful 
offspring ; yet a glance at the coveted garment made it impossible 
not to feel grateful for the merciful interposition of the dictatorial 
daughters. It is the lack of taste and style displayed by the 
middle-aged and elderly women of England which makes our 
nation the laughing-stock of the Continent. The caricatures by 
which we are best known to our neighbours across the Channel 
have their originals among us to this day. 

After years of widowhood, thousands of women in England still 
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adhere to weeds—those terrible flags of distress which advertise 
a loss that may have taken place a decade ago. Yet, depressing 
as this exhibition may be, it is nothing to that of the spinsters who 
traverse our streets with-spectacles on their noses and string bags 
in their hands. Their hats invariably belong tothe species known 
as “ boat-shape,” their garments are of the tint described as fawn, 
and would seem to be especially chosen by the possessors of a 
drab complexion in order to accentuate the want of colour in their 
appearance and their individuality. 

Many things need reforming at this end of the century, and 
surely none more than the dress of the middle-aged women in our 
upper middle classes. Society, with its £1,000 a year dress allow- 
ance—which, according to a recent correspondence, is the average 
sum spent by the votaries of Fashion—may be reviled by those 
whose entire income does not reach half that sum, but it is to them 
at any rate we owe the touches of brightness and glamour which 
enliven the dreary atmosphere of our London streets. E. G. 


THE TWEENTY-FIFT 0’ JANUAR’—THIS ’EAR 
AND THE NIEST 
To the Editur o Tuk OUTLOOK 


Things hae been awfu’ dowie an’ dreech w’s this ’ear, Maister 
Editur. Provost Glover gaed a’ the wy north to Stirlin’, where we 
a’ ken that baith Wallace and Bruce lickit a’ you Englishers in the 
auld, auld times, Weel, the Provost—a far graunder man, ye maun 
ken, than ether Bruce or Wallace—mede a speech a michty deal 
baulder than even Sco/s Wha Hae, daurin’ Henley and a’ you 
Englishers to come on, and he wad fecht them, no’ on a little 
palfrey, but on the bare back o’ a cuddy ass; and no a body, 
ether in Scotland or England, peyed the leist attention till him. 
The Provost was muckle bonnier last year on the braw ledies o’ 
Lon’on—douce, honest man ! 

Weel, wha wad a thocht that sic a clivir chiel as Dr. Robert 
Wallace—a faur different sort o’ chiel from Maister Weelum o’ the 
Glesca Herald—wad a been a warse failure than even the douce 
Provost o’ Dumfries ? He may no be sic an extraordinar’ authority 
aboot Burns as his brither Weelum ; but I’m tell’t the parliamentin’ 
chiels think a lot o’ Robert as an amusin’ sort o’ haun’, That may 
be, but he was faur, faur from bein’ amusin’, in the richt sense, in 
the toon o’ Leeds. It micht hae been the haggis—for Robert has 
maybe only a Cockney stomach noo—but he made an awfw’ 
stramash. Only think o’ him threiping that, just because he had 
preached Mrs. Begg’s funeral sermon, she cud never in a’ her born 
days hae said a thing that wasna just a’ thegither true aboot her 
brither’s wife! Andas if this wis na eneuch for ae nicht, what 
maun he do niest but begin to denoonce the verra words of Burns 
himsel’ as no fit for “the present company,” and cry out on Henley 
faur awa’ in Lon’on for dauring to use sic language! And 
nether Dr. Robert nor the puir Leeds bodies hed the leist notion 
that Dr. Robert was, in fac, denooncin’ no Henley sae muckle as 
Robbie Burns himsel’! But what clean dumfoonder’'d me was 
him sayin’ that Henley and a chappie they ca’ Henderson had been 
conspirin’ thegither against the fame and good name o’ Robbie 
Burns. Na, na! I winna giein to that. It was a gey hantle waur. 
Blemin’ is bad eneugh, but its naething to praisin’. As that clever 
chiel Chairlie Lam wrote lang syne, “A true Scot resents your 
admiration of Burns even more than he would your contempt of 
him,” 

Maister Editur, I’m a true Scot, if there’s ane in a’ braid 
Scotland, and I am nearly a’ thegither wi’ your Chairlie on this 
particular pint. Only Chairlie canna be supposed to ken about it 
jist sae weel as us true Scots, and he suld a added, “ wi’ intelli- 
gence.” Adimirin’ is bad eneugh itsel’, but whan it comes to 
admirin’ wi intelligence we gang wud at ye a’ thegither. Weare 
even very faur frae admirin’ Burns wi intelligence oorsels. We 
wad faur rether no, if ye’ll just excuse me for sayin’ sae. We ken 
faur mair aboot him without the help o’ intelligence than we can 
ever ken wi’t. At ane o’ oor gran’ denners—whan I was just 
beginnin’ to my twalt tummler, and it wad be fair blaspheemin’ to 
say I had intelligence o’ ony kind—I have hed thochts and feelin’s 
aboot Robbie sae clean overpoorin’ that I culd na for the life o’ me 
pit my haun to my mooth to tak aff my gless! Speakin’ o’ intelli- 
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gence, I maun tell ye o’ an awfu’ mistak that Maister Weelum, o’ 
the G/esca Herald, mede whan he wanted to praise a peper in oor 
—the Burns—Chronicle aboot Henley’s faur ower intelligent 
essay. He said that the peper was na like the rest o’ them: it 
was “leeterary.” Noo, that micht hae been true or it micht no 
hae been true. I ken naething aboot that; but it was an awfw’ 
mistak to say it. Nane o’ us wud ivir hae fund oot whithir it wes 
orno. Maybe Maister Weelum thocht Henley wad read it if he 
said it was leeterary, for they say Henley’s an awfw’ leeterary cheil ; 
but hoo are we to mak heid or tail o’t if it’s “leeterary.” An’ 
what div ye think hes been the consequence of Maister Weelum 
bragging aboot its bein’ leeterary? Naebody at a’ amaist has 
bocht oor Chronicle, and if it had na been for the providential 
increase o’ the whusky advertcesements, things wad hae gane 
a’ thegither beyond redemption. ° 

But what wi’ the fa’in aff in the attacks on Henley and the 
fa’in aff in the readers o’ oor Chronicle, we dinna ken what’s to 
become o’ oor clubs eftir anithir denner’s ower. Oor only chance 
is to get haud o’ some ithir Englishman wha’ll be the means, in 
God’s providence, o’ helping us to glorify the bard in the gran’ 
outrageous wy we didin ninety-aucht. And what I wad like, Maister 
Editur, is this. I ken ye hev the address o’ my brithir Saundie. 
You can trust Saundie, and I can trust him, an’ wi’ Saundie acting 
on your pairt, and me on the pairt o’ oor Clubs, you micht agree 
to len’ us ane o’ your clivir young men—intelligent he maun be, 
and the mair intelligent the better—wha’ll undertak to write 
anithir book on Robbie Burns, even mair in praise o’ him than 
Henley’s if that can be possible, and as I said, mair intelligent if he 
can manage it ava’; for we'll want to resent his admiration o’ 
Robbie as muckle as ever we can, an’ we'll tak it out o’ the young 
man in doonricht damnation on the tweenty-fift. We'll pey the 
bawbees if he'll only gie Robbie eneuch o’ admiration. Hopin’ 
ye'll write Saundie sune aboot it, I am, Saundie’s brithir, 

Drumcloorie : ae Month efter the PETER SMELLIE. 

Tweenty-fift o Januar’, 1899. 


CYRANO’S QUANDARY 


A CHICAGO man named Gross claims that Rostand’s play, 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” is stolen from a play written by him 
twenty years ago, entitled “The Merchant Prince of Cornville,” 
and accordingly he has brought suit against Richard Mansfield. 
Thereupon the Chicago 77mes-Herald: 


Am I a cadet of Gascogne, 

Of Carbon of Castel-Jaloux ? 

Or is my name Major Whetstone? 

Am I of Cornville or Gascogne? 

Did Gross or did Rostand alone 

Create and inform me anew? 

Of Cook county a knight, or Gascogne? 
Colonel Turner’s or Castel-Jaloux? 


Of contention 7’ faith I'm a bone, 

A duel I scent, perchance two ; 

They are quite in my line, I must own, 
Shall you fight at Hotel de Bourgogne ? 
The Temple Masonic might do. 

Of contention they’ve made me the bone, 
A duel I scent, perchance two. 


In a rather tight box I am thrown, 
What think you that Roxane will do 
If my passion for Violet be known? 
Will a lifetime’s devotion atone, 

Or will she proclaim me untrue? 

In a very tight box I am thrown, 
What think you that Roxane will do? 


Your cause, Monsieur Gross, is my own, 

“ [histoire se rep¢te,” it is true, 

With Louis Quatorze on the throne— 

How quick have the centuries flown !— 
What did Molitre, the plagiarist, do? 

Why, he stole two whole scenes, all my own. 
“ [histoire se reptte,” it is true. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
AFRICAN STUDENTS 


Every man looks at the world in his own way, and in 
describing his vision of it does but describe himself. In 
the world of Art this truth has been given 
the value and place of a creed, and the 
best criticism excuses itself as being no 
more than the adventures of a soul among master- and 
other pieces. So, too, in the region of religion and 
metaphysics, a great doctor of the Church has declared 
that ‘‘egotism is true modesty.” It is so because a man’s 
experiences, though ample for himself, are binding on 
nobody else. He may not lay down a law on the 
strength of them; he can only bring them as a 
contribution to the common stock of psychological fact. 
It remains for science to learn the same lesson and to 
confess that there is nothing either this or that but think- 
ing makes it so—even in Mathematics, where, for instance, 
you may without error hold of space that it is either 
curved or flat as may seem to you best. And since all 
thinking is thus intensely idiosyncratic—most of all idio- 
syncratic where the thinker least suspects it—the wise 
way, the scientific way of approaching Nature is to re- 
nounce the quest of the Ding an sich and the vain endea- 
vour to become ‘‘a mere photographic plate,” and instead 
to ‘let yourself go,” careful only to report the thing as it 
seems to be. No man can himself purge his perceptions 
and reflections of his biases of mind and sense. This is 
the proper task of his reader, whom he will best aid by 
practising that egotism which, as we have seen, is in such 
matters the truest modesty. 


The Irre- 
pressible Ego 


This is the way in which Miss Mary Kingsley goes to 
work in her ‘‘ West African Studies” *—a most entertain- 
ing book of travel, a most ingenious 
ACase in Point attempt to light up the dark processes 
and strange contents of the negro mind. 
She tells you much about West Africa—in a style which 
disarms criticism by its frank peccavi—and in telling it 
tells you much about herself also. So that you have only 
yourself to blame, if, thus put in possession of her ‘‘ per- 
sonal equation,” you suffer yourself to beled astray. This 
is the only way to write a book worth reading. Many 
make the attempt, but few succeed. They say much 
about themselves, but about nothing else, overlook- 
ing the fact that the ground and condition of success 
is the spectacle of a soul in genuine commerce 
with the world. ‘‘In genuine commerce with the 
world ”—that exactly describes Miss Kingsley. She is not 
in the least a dilettante. Her researches into West 
African ethnology and geography have for purpose to 
discover in the characteristics of land and people a clue to 
a method of government which shall work creditably to 
white Europe and beneficially to black West Africa. The 
methods heretofore practised have been dismal failures, 
and it is open to doubt whether that devised by Miss 
Kingsley, and set out in minute detail in Chapter XVIL., 
would be any better. Its root-principle is the administra- 
tion of West Africa on West African ideas of law, of 
custom, of property, of family and tribal organisation, 
with only so much of the nineteenth century as may be in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of peace and order. 


* “West African Studies.” 


By Mary H. Kingsley. London: Mac- 
millan. ats. 
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No one with an at-first-hand knowledge of the low. 
lying regions of the tropics, where the white man may 
hardly hope to be more than a ruling 

African Needs caste, will challenge this principle. The 
problem is how to apply it. Undoubtedly 
something like the system under which we govern India 
would be best. But, unhappily, West Africa lies wholly 
far down in the tropics, and, unlike Ceylon, has no 
Newara Eliya—a bit of Scotland, so to say—5,000 feet 
above sea level, yet within a few hours’ run by train from 
the coast; so it comes about that go per cent. of the 
ruling caste have no sooner learnt how to rule than they 
die or retire. It is able men that are wanted in West 
Africa, men like Glover, Goldie, Lugard, Johnston, 
to name but four, and if the supply of such men 
should fail—it never has yet failed—no machinery, 
be it never so ingenious, can do their work. But that 
the able man may be turned to the best account three 
things are indispensable : (1) a laboratory for the system- 
atic study of tropical diseases ; (2) the equipment of West 
Africa with a system of railways—a trunk line through the 
Hinterlands with spur lines to the ports; (3) the creation 
of such a body of public opinion at home, enlightened 
and genial, that never again shall the Colonial Office be 
guilty of the daches which have made it a standing wonder 
that there is anything left to govern. It is in the creation 
of such a body of public opinion that Miss Mary Kingsley, 
and travellers like her, are doing a truly Imperial work. 





Another excellent book on West Africa, less theoretical 
than Miss Kingsley’s, but not less valuable, is ‘‘ In the 
Niger Country,” by Mr. Harold Bindloss.t 
Another Student He has travelled far and wide in this vast 
dependency of the British Crown—an 
Empire in itself, whether you count by heads or by acres— 
and he writes of what he has seen with rare acuteness and 
width of culture. There are few writers in this field of 
literature—Travels—whom we would rank above him in 
the gift of seizing the essential characteristics of a place 
or a scene in a few graphic sentences. By the side of his 
forceful concision Miss Kingsley’s style appears almost 
garrulous. ‘For the daring, cool-headed man of enter- 
prise,” writes Mr. Bindloss, himself one such, ‘‘ who, dis- 
regarding established customs, seeks a new outlet for 
his energies,” no better vade mecum could be wished than 
‘(In the Niger Country ”; and it is to the Niger country 
he points as the fittest of such new outlets. Writing 
mainly in a practical regard—that is to say, with an eyein 
the regions of both politics and economics to ways and 
means—he yet manages to throw a bright light on to those 
questions of anthropology—fetishism in particular—with 
which Miss Kingsley is principally occupied. Indeed, the 
two books may profitably be read together. 


+ “In the Niger Country.” By Harold Bindloss. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood, 125. 6d. 
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REVIEWS 
A GREAT LAW LORD 


«Lord Bramwell, Some account of George William Wilshire, 
Baron Bramwell, of Hever, and his Opinions.” By Charles 
Fairfield. London: Macmillan. os. 


THE present writer once heard Lord Bramwell as judge. This 
was in an Appeal to the House of Lords as to the Crown 
rights in a certain foreshore. The case was complicated and 
lasted many days. Lord Bramwell apparently never grasped 
the points at issue; he often interjected remarks, sometimes 
mildly jocular, sometimes not; but whenever he spoke every- 
body smiled as antique gencrations of listeners did when Sydney 
Smith asked for the mustard. The speaker /ws/ be saying some- 
thing funny ; each was acknowledged jester of the circle wherein 
he moved. But Lord Bramwell was a very old man when he died ; 
both political parties had agreed to disregard his warnings, and 
tacitly to consider what he said as matter for gentle mirth. 
Strange fate for so vigorous an intellect! To read this book is to 
find him worthy the reputation acquired from an earlier time ; 
he was honest and straightforward in no common degree, he 
made his own way in life, and speedily rose to eminence in a 
calling crowded with able competitors ; he belonged to none of 
the current political parties. He was a Liberal of the older school ; 
he believed in individual freedom of action and legal contract ; let 
people make what bargains they like, but stick to them once 
made. If free men choose to abuse their liberty—as in the matter 
of drink—they must take the consequences ; that is no reason to 
curtail the liberty of moderate men. 

Now, Lord Bramwell, during most of his active life was a judge, 
and the judge usually remains silent. Within his own sphere he is 
so powerful that he gets unduly sensitive. He will not descend 
into the common arena and discuss ordinary affairs with ordinary 
men. But this is what Bramwell did. In pamphlets, in 
speeches, in Z7mes’ letters, he aired his views on current contro- 
versies—as Early Closing Acts, Employers’ Liability Acts, 
various phases of the Irish question, and so forth. His word— 
written or spoken—was clear and cogent. The style was racy ; 
he was humorous within reasonable limits ; he was quick to detect 
and expose an opponent's fallacies. 

As a judge, he was held in the greatest esteem by Bench and 
Bar. Traditional anecdotes of his sayings and doings are still 
current. Here, none is collected. In fact, the stories told 
rather exalt the man at the expense of his office. Once, it seems, 
whilst summing up, he was so affected that he burst into tears ; 
this was from sympathy with the prisoner, and Bramwell was 
properly ashamed of himself. ‘I can’t think how I ever came 
to make such a fool of myself,’ he afterwards remarked. In 
another case, it had been urged that penal servitude would kill the 
prisoner. “I don’t care if it does kill you,” he said, as he 
passed sentence. The case was a brutal one, but the remark 
was—well, like the tears, not in accordance with the traditions 
of British Themis. Another story is excellent. A man on the 
Welsh circuit was indicted for stealing fowls. Asked in the stereo- 
typed formula if he was guilty or not guilty, he calmly re- 
plied, “ That is a question for Almighty God, not for Bramwell.” 
This “declining of the judicature,” as the old Scots Covenanters 
used to say, caused his detention as a lunatic, which possibly he 
was—or a wag of a very atrocious description. Mr. Fairfield 
remarks that “it shows somehow that the public suspected Baron 
Bramwell’s orthodoxy.” How ave the criminal classes concerned 
about the theological opinions of Her Majesty’s judges? Are 
the English public about those of eminent men, unless eminent 
men are very outspoken? Here at least Bramwell was reticent, 
though he was, it seems, of the most advanced school. Some 
charming letters from the late Lord Coleridge given in this 
connection are eminently worth reading. Mr. Fairfield, who 
rather out-Bramwells Bramwell, says that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1880 seems to have produced systematic perjury, 
“aggravated, no doubt, by growing contempt for the sacredness of 
the oath, due to education and progressive views about religion.” 
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His subject was highly educated and had “progressive views 
about religion ”—did these produce in him any contempt for truth ? 
If not, why in workmen ? 

It would be interesting to discuss many of the points here 
raised. The sale of Serjeant’s Inn and division of the proceeds 
was, of course, “legal,” else had it not been done; but it was 
scarce a high-minded act, and well deserves severe reprobation. 
Again, the principle of freedom of contract for which Bramwell so 
strenuously contended may be pushed too far. The law refuses to 
carry out a contract where one of the parties is coerced—there are 
hundreds of cases where there is no “ coercion ” in the legal sense, 
and yet, from ignorance or want, or even stupidity, on one side, 
the other has far too great an advantage. Undoubtedly both 
political parties have gone in for interference with freedom of 
contract and for State coercion to an extent which had seemed 
terrible to an earlier generation. As Mr. Fairfield says, England 
at present is prosperous, powerful, inclined to be easygoing, and 
generous. That accounts for the calm acceptance of so remark- 
able a change. 

As Mr. Fairfield has been girded at once or twice in the fore- 
going remarks, it is but just to add that his book is a competent 
presentation of an interesting and remarkable personality. 


‘‘A LANGUAGE TOO ANCIENT” 


* The Tale of Beowulf, sometime King of the Folk of the Weder 
Geats.” Translated by William Morris and A. J. Wyatt. 
London: Longmans. 6s. 


VISITORS to the British Museum of late will surely have noticed 
with interest as they passed through the King’s Library a number 
of show cases filled with specimens of the exquisite volumes, with 
their quaint old-time typography and beautiful designs, printed at 
the Kelmscott Press by the poet-artist, William Morris. Perhaps 
too, as they passed the manuscript cases close by the ever-popular 
Royal autographs, the open pages of the little quarto volume of 
“ Beowulf” may have caught their eye. For nine hundred years 
this little volume was the only existing copy of the earliest Teutonic 
epic. But since “ Beowulf” was first printed in the year which 
saw the downfall of Napoleon at Waterloo, it has been translated 
a score of times into various languages. 

It has appeared in Latin, Danish, German, French, and modern 
English. Our earliest modern rendering by Tennyson’s friend, 
J. M. Kemble, had at least this in common with “ Pickwick,” that 
it appeared in the year of Her Majesty’s accession. We have had 
translations in prose—the soulless effort of Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
and the better rendering of Professor Earle ; Mr. Garnett and Mr. 
J. L. Hall have issued verse translations in America ; Colonel 
Lumsden has put the old legends into ballad metre. In 1895, the 
year before he died, the rendering of the author of the “ Earthly 
Paradise” issued from the Kelmscott Press. The present edition is 
a smaller and cheaper reprint of this text. Mr. Morris has pre- 
served the rhythm of the original—a line of varying length but 
always of four accents ; and the reader may perhaps feel that this 
becomes as monotonous as Longfellow’s hexameters. He at times 
retained something of the alliteration of the old English poem. 
He also retained an undue amount of archaic phraseology—which 
has led some critics to speak of his “ Wardour Street” 
English—in the hope thus to create an atmosphere of the 
past. We are grateful for a version by such a poet as 
William Morris; we admire some of its really fine passages ; 
we admit, on the whole, its accuracy. Indeed, it is too accu- 
rate, as it is too archaic. Morris has failed, as the conscien- 
tious Joseph Strutt failed in his romance of “ Queen-hoo Hall,” by 
employing a “language too ancient,” as Scott, who completed the 
romance, declared. Morris, indeed, like Chatterton, “produced a 
dialect entirely different from any that had ever been spoken in 
Great Britain,” and might well have borne in mind the warning of 
Scott :—“ He that would please the modern world, yet present the 
exact impression of a tale of the Middle Ages, will repeatedly find 
that he will be obliged, in despite of his utmost exertions, to sacri- 
fice the last to the first object..... All inconsistency is avoided 
by adopting the style of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, 
sufficiently antiquated to accord with the antiquated character of 
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the narrative.” The language and simplicity of Scripture would 
well have suited “ Beowulf”; as it is, the “doing into English” 
by William Morris itself requires a glossary. 


A GREAT SCIENCE IN THE MAKING 


“The Unconscious Mind.” By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


WE once heard a lover of Thackeray envy the last generation its 
privilege of getting the precious pages as they came hot and new 
from the press. Though the beauty of events is best seen retro- 
spectively, ought not the very formulation of this ironic law of the 
universe to spur the human intelligence to outwit it? To be present 
at the birth of a classic is no doubt interesting, but in such an 
instance we are more likely than not to go fussing round the wrong 
infant, leaving the right one to die of neglect or to struggle through 
years of uncertain existence. But to be present at the birth and 
forming of a new science, whose future greatness is plainly stamped 
upon it, furnishes us with a far surer opportunity of savouring the 
zesthetic envy of posterity. 

Such a science is psychology at the present moment. Despite 
the immense amount of work done both by the old and the 
modern investigators, the positive result has so far not been great. 
By “ positive result” we mean that which can be carried forward 
with certainty into the real structure that is now being built up. It 
must not be imagined, however, that a fair equivalent is not shown 
for the vast effort expended. The ground has been cleared and 
surveyed. Besides, as in most other things, “exclusion” must 
necessarily engross the attention more than “inclusion.” As a 
chess-master once explained to an amateur who had tried in vain 
to appreciate some recorded master-play, the quality of the play 
resided in the many possible moves that had been avoided at each 
point rather than in the actual moves selected. 

So that, at most, Psychology is just emerging from its infancy. 
Professor William James, one of the greatest living authorities on 
the subject, after treating of it in two big volumes, winds up some- 
what as follows: ‘ Psychology is but a string of raw facts, a little 
gossip and wrangle about opinions; a little classification and 
generalisation on the mere descriptive level; a strong prejudice 
that we have s/a¢es of mind, and that our brain conditions them. 

. At present it is in the condition of physics before Galileo, . . 
or of chemistry before Lavoisier.” But Professor James is much 
addicted to effective geniality, and so we need not quite take this 
au pied de la lettre. So much mental acumen has gone to the 
making even of this “little gossip and wrangle,” that to join in it 
is an unsurpassable mental tonic. Besides, can we not already 
apply it to great practical ends? For example, if you want to 
drive away a discordant German band suck a lemon in full view of 
them. The sight of you will infallibly stimulate certain nerve 
centres with a resulting flow of saliva fatal to performance on 
brazen instruments. After this example of what the infant can 
achieve, its future may truly transcend the imagination. 

We need make no apology for our apparently frivolous 
handling of so grave a theme. We have spoken of psychology 
as a mental tonic. Rather should we have said “sugar-coated 
pill,” for there is no other subject whose elucidation involves such 
a wealth of entertaining narration and anecdote, nor any which 
lends itself more to witty and delightfully humorous treatment. 
And all this without its fora moment losing its character as pure 
science. Dr. Schofield’s book is a contribution to this science in 
the making—and probably now at the most interesting and exciting 
stage of its formation—and his matter is distinguished by such 
charmingly readable quality as we have designated. The more’s 
the pity we should light on such peccadilloes as “on being told that 
the wedding day must be postponed, the vomiting ceased.” We 
cannot pass ¢ia¢ extension of the unconscious mind! The book 
itself is partly a collation of the statements of the highest autho- 
rities both for and against that enlarged conception of the human 
mind for which Dr. Schofield holds so able a brief. The 
contention is that consciousness is but a fraction of the whole 
mind, and that the greater part of it which may temporarily 
be conveniently labelled as “The Unconscious Mind” carries 
on an astounding central activity of its own, occasionally send- 
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ing up results into “consciousness.” The unconscious mind js 
now in a fair way to scientific acceptance, and the systematic 
study of its manifestations is bound to yield rich results. In the 
second half of his book Dr. Schofield indicates the ground with 
extreme ability, and traces the effects of such study both on the 
theory of education and on therapeutics generally. Though his 
book is written primarily from a medical man’s point of view, and 
rather with an eye to the systematic application of the new psycho. 
logy—when further worked out—in medicine, he has kept this 
aspect within due bounds, so that the work stands as a general 
summing-up of the psychologic position and as an indication of the 
probable lines of development. At present, there is probably more 
intellect of the highest order engaged herein than in any other 
department of mental activity ; and the next few years may well 
witness much splendid accomplishment in the most fascinating of 
the human sciences. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE 


“ The Philosophy of Greece.” By A. W. Benn. London: Grant 
Richards. 6s. 


THE title on the cover, given as above, has an important 
qualification annexed on the inside in the words “considered in 
relation to the character and history of its people.” The result of 
a suggestion from Professor Knight of St. Andrews, it considers 
the philosophy of the Greeks as a manifestation of their inner 
self, an “aspect of the Greek genius.” With this end in view it 
traces in brief outline the history of thought, as the titles of 
chapters “ Socrates and Athens,” “ Plato and Athens,” show. We 
are reminded of Wilamowitz’s “ Aristotel und Athen,” and are not 
surprised to find acknowledgment made to him in the careful and 
useful Notes and References at the end of the volume. But there 
is no lack of original matter for the student of philosophy and the 
literary enthusiast to consider. Few books are at once so well 
equipped with generalisations ez rapport with a solid substratum 
of facts and citations. It is studded with extracts from Greck 
poets and prose writers on ethical and cosmogonical points at 
issue, which of themselves are in brief a history of the progress of 
speculation. A modern is most interested in the post-Socratic 
period: there Mr. Benn is particularly good. We feel that we are 
in the hands of one who has covered the whole range of his 
subject. The remarks on Empedocles, and also on the Atomic 
Philosophers, are well worth study. The Greek genius, says Mr. 
Benn, had an instinctive passion for limitation: @ fortiori, an 
article on this book should not violate the principle. We antici- 
pate for the work a popularity in the best sense, which its prede- 
cessor, the “ Greek Philosophers,” may by its more specialist nature 
have been less adapted to secure. 


A BELATED COLUMBUS 


“¢7812’: Napoleon I. in Russia.” By Vassili Verestchagin. 
With an Introduction by R. Whiteing. London: Heine- 
mann. 55. 


THE Verestchagin “boom,” to the furtherance of which so many 
of our contemporaries—more especially those of Liberal hue— 
have opened their columns, has caused us to think not so much of 
the fortunate Russian, whose views are now so prominently before 
the public, as of a far greater predecessor. We refer to the late 
Ford Madox Brown. Reading M. Verestchagin’s rambling dis- 
courses on art with which the volume under review opens, reading 
Mr. Whiteing’s equally uninformed “Introduction,” we think of 
Ford Madox Brown. It is really he who was the first to revolt 
against academic convention and bituminous backgrounds ; it was 
really he who first painted battle scenes in realistic fashion ; it is 
really he who, sixty or more years ago, made all the wonderful 
discoveries upon which Messrs. Verestchagin and Whiteing so 
naively plume themselves. Turn to Brown’s picture of William 
the Conqueror finding the body of Harold amid the Hastings 
shambles, and you shall see far greater realism and far finer crafts- 
manship than anything M. Verestchagin has to offer us. And yet 
in this present year of grace we find these gentlemen gravely 
prefacing an elaboration of the Grafton Gallery Catalogue with 
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chapters of Aesthetik that the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood had 
already expressed with infinitely more grace, feeling, and under- 
standing when the century was in its prime. 

Messrs. Whiteing and Verestchagin either wrote their volume 
some fifty odd years ago or are labouring under the misconception 
that no painting of battle-pieces has seen the light since the 
classic decorations that celebrate Napoleonic triumphs at Versailles. 
Further, we may add that it is our obstinate conviction that great 
art has no occasion to back its claims by chapters such as those 
before us. Its appeal should be irresistible—to the few ifnot to the 
many. As a historian M. Verestchagin has claims upon our 
interest. The narrative part of the volume, wherein he chronicles 
the history of Napoleon’s disastrous campaign, is uncommonly 
good reading, the more so as it is written entirely from the 
Russian, and, therefore, from a fresh and distinctive point of view. 

In conclusion, we may remark that we bear absolutely no 
animosity towards M. Verestchagin or his work. Our concern is 
entirely with art, and, while animated with a fitting sense of the 
calls of hospitality and the respect due to the stranger within our 
gates, we feel it our duty to protest not only against methods 
which no really great artist has hitherto lent himself to, but also 
against the fulsome adulation that is being given to work which, 
however praiseworthy, is neither particularly new, particularly 
meritorious, nor particularly valuable when viewed through eyes 
that see beyond Grafton Street and the immediate moment. 


THE WORLD AND A WHEEL 


“Round the World on a Wheel.” 
London: Methuen. 6s. 


By John Foster Fraser. 


To be strictly accurate it should be three wheels ; for though 
Messrs. Lowe and Lunn are only allowed to peep through the 
narrative at odd corners, this is really the tale of the perilous 
doings of three globe-cyclists. And a lively entertaining tale it is ; 
rarely serious, seldom descriptive, always personal, it is as far 
removed from the ordinary book of travel as it well could be. 
Terrible fellows these three Britishers were, beyond a doubt. Of 
miles they covered 19,237 ; of countries they traversed seventeen, 
and of continents three. A series of excellent snap-shot photos 
picture them to us in all manner of predicaments, At one moment 
they are terrifying Austrian Customs officials ; at another making 
Cossacks lick the dust and learn the love of the Englishman for 
pistols and blood; at another fighting with death among Persian 
wolves, and calmly taking on eleven bears at a time; later on 
there are Indian earthquakes and howling Chinese mobs. And 
how prodigious their valour, no matter how fearful the odds! 
The courtyard of their inn at Zung-chang-fu is a surging mass 
of yelling fiends. Nothing less than the blood of the “ foreign 
devils” will assuage the mob; but “three pairs of fists were 
soon banging about, and the whole mob of between two and 
three hundred fled helter skelter.” And again: “I banged 
fiercely at the crowd with my stick....a single Britisher 
armed with a rough stick picked up by the way was able to 
keep two hundred of them at bay.” Oh, mighty Mr. Foster 
Fraser! Frankly, we sympathise with those two hundred cowed 
Chinese, for who could withstand the Napoleonic frown of the 
author so frequently presented in these pages? And yet the 
Briton on tour, despite his stupendous valour, is not always to be 
admired. When, for instance (p. 402), a Celestial boatman 
politely raises his hat, even an Englishman might find some 
happier retort than the shout of “ You’re an ass.” And we must 
confess it jars upon the nerves to learn that “ when a funeral came 
along we hailed it in the light of a diversion.” Such flippancies 
grow wearisome. But it is doing Mr. Foster Fraser an injustice 
to take him too seriously. He certainly does not himself commit 
that fatal blunder. He will not have you call him plucky. “ For 
two years,” he says, “we bicycled in strange lands and came 
home a great disappointment to our friends. We were not 
haggard or worn or tottering in our gait. We had never been 
scalped or had hooks through our spines ; never been tortured or 
had our eyes gouged ; never been rescued after living for a fort- 
night on our shoes. And we had never killeda man. It was 
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evident we were not real travellers.” That, of course, is Mr. Foster 
Fraser's modesty. He and his colleagues are great travellers, 
despite all that their chronicler may say; they have passed 
through adventures enough to satisfy the most exacting appetite, 
and the record here made is most spicy reading. 


A YORKSHIRE TALE 


“ Ricroft of Withens.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


London: Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


WE imagine Mr. Sutcliffe would not deny that the leading 
theme of his story recalls “ Lorna Doone,” but we could not expect 
his assent to our opinion that it carries imitation to the limit of 
artistic propriety. For the Doones of the Devonshire glen we 
have the Carlesses of the Lonely Valley in Yorkshire. Like the 
Doones, the Carlesses live by rapine of the neighbouring country. 
John Ridd is reproduced in Ricroft of Withens, the Counsellor in 
Old Adrian, Carver Doone in the Black Carless, and, with a 
difference in circumstances, and, oh! such a difference in charm, 
Lorna Doone in Jessie Thorne. The stronghold of the Carlesses 
is stormed just as the Doones’ was, and the band exterminated 
even as were the Doones. Even if there be readers who are care- 
less of the ethics of authorship so long as they have two good 
stories where there was but one, we think that there is a well- 
defined line beyond which imitation of another writer’s ideas, 
scheme, and treatment is not permissible, and we are of opinion 
that the line is overpassed in the present book. Into the story of 
this band of outlaws is woven a plot involving the Pretender of ’45. 
This part of the tale is executed with ingenuity and spirit. The 
Prince is credited with a personal valour and prowess which we 
trust may bear historical criticism ; and, in order to make him 
shine the brighter by contrast, Cumberland, the victor of Culloden, 
is made to murder in cold blood on that battlefield a wounded 
Highlander. 

The writing is of the kind usually called “strong.” When Mr. 
Sutcliffe turns on the blood-tap, you would think it was venting 
small-ale. ‘First he piled the dead up in a neat heap, and then 
he swilled and swept, swept and swilled, until the only marks of 
blood-letting that were left were such as stained the walls.” Then 
he lamented over broken banisters more “than over the good 
men whom he had lately piled into a heap.” For the sake of 
literature it is to be hoped that “strong” writing is not going to 
degenerate into unredeemed brutality. Another character remarks 
of the same fight :—“ Nobbut a dozen? Nay, nay, I hed thowt 
o’ bonnier doings nor a poor dozen o’ killed.” That is not romance, 
we trust, save in so far as romance is not truth. When death is 
painted in a book without the pathos that is never absent from it 
in reality, and slaughter is described with gusto, while in truth it 
is abhorrent, we seem to be well on the way to savagery. No 
reader, of course, debits the author with such absence of decorous 
sentiment ; but it is to be feared from many examples other than 
the present book that clever writers who set out with the intention 
of doing something “strong” allow themselves at times to be 
carried beyond the limits imposed by truth and art alike. 


OTHER FICTION 


“Red Rock.” By Thomas Nelson Page. 


6s. 


THIS is not a story to be gobbled in railway trains or nibbled 
at in lazy half-hours. The book presents a sustained and care- 
fully elaborated picture of the Southern States at the outbreak of 
the American Civil War, and the readjustment of society there 
after its close. It accomplishes this by a method not at present 
greatly in vogue in fiction ; and we are paying the author a very 
high compliment when we say that he recalls to us not seldom the 
Thackeray of the “ Virginians.” Our interest in the characters is 
aroused less by sudden strokes of excitement than by a quiet and 
loving accumulation of details, which leaves behind an enduring 
sense of reality. The characters steal into our acquaintance 
gradually, as if we were knowing them better day by day. One 
conspicuous merit the author has: that of holding his hand in 
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time when dealing with incidents of pathos, affection, or love. 
If writers could only come to see it, that little something left to 
the reader to supply tells far more for their credit than what they 
themselves could have said. This discretion Mr. Page possesses ; 
and it greatly enhances his book, in our idea, that he intended it to 
be literature and has succeeded in making it so. All the while it 
remains an interesting tale. 


“A Drama in 
London : Macmillan. 


Sunshine.” 
6s. 


No one will accuse Mr. Vachell of being a consummate artist 
To write a novel, more is required than a knowledge of technique, 
skill in epigram, and a few startling situations. The method must 
be unobtrusive; the plan, clear; means, proportionate to the 
desired end. It is essential also that the dénouement should not 
be reached at the expense of a rational psychology. There is no 
peculiar merit in what is owéré ; in what is vulgar there is still less. 

Mr. Vachell has, we think, at the outset been unfortunate in 
his choice of subject. Sordid interests doubtless make up a large 
part of life ; but the mind, selfish or unselfish, will always turn 
from sordidness and nothing but sordidness. California is the 
scene of the story. Local colour is abundant, while the plot has 
for its background a “big deal” in land. 

Mr. Vachell appears to have vacillated in the 
certain characters. He has grasped the truth that sheer realism 
is an unlovely thing ; that it must be tempered to become pala- 
table. Yet his Damaris, from the artistic point of view, is defective. 
The heroine is insufficiently delineated. Of necessity a complex 
creature, she owes all that is best in her to the influence of her 
guardian, the Rev. Abner Fish. His influence is destined to be 
the master one. Is, then, the author wise in depicting this sincere 
and inoffensive gentleman in an unworthy light? He dies; and 
changed circumstances bring out the other elements in Damaris’s 
nature. Yet at the supreme moment, when she is on the verge of 
a great revenge, her early training saves her, and she receives the 
knife intended for her husband. We are touched at the end, but 
this effect is illegitimate. The true Sublime must always seem 
inevitable. 


By Horace Annesley Vachell. 


conception of 


“ Love Among the Lions.” By F. Anstey. London: Dent. 2s, 


Mr. Anstey’s reputation assures him the power of raising a laugh 
which waits upon every effort of the established humorist. And 
the tiny volume before us contains good things enough to make 
the laughter, in this instance, really sincere and spontaneous. 
There is genuine humour in the author’s conception of the 
haughty and romantic maiden of Spanish descent who, yearning 
for fame, accepts her prosaic suitor only on the condition that the 
marriage ceremony shall be performed in the lions’ cage of a 
menagerie ; and the working-out of the story, with its unexpected 
dénouement, gives scope for much ingenuity and many amusing 
complications. If the fun is scarcely of its contriver’s best, the 
narrative—helped out, as it is, by Mr. Forrest’s vivacious sketches 
—rather thin for its hundred and a few odd pages, we can still 
only regret that Mr. Anstey is not more prodigal with even such 
trifling examples of his talent as this. 


‘Half Reund the World for a Husband.” 
New Edition. 


By May Crommelin. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

In spite of somewhat slipshod English and occasional vulgarity, 
this is a very readable story, and quite justifies a “ new and cheaper 
edition.” The plot is ingenious, and many of the incidents are 
amusing, but the author’s style is deplorable, and it is difficult to 
conceive a more childish or objectionable sentence than the follow- 
ing :—“ You have not read Darwin, of course. People say he is 
really quite improper ; that is why I got it out of curiosity, you 
know. But I have been turning over the pages, and to me he 
seems very dull.” This remark is made by one “lady” to another, 
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and is evidently considered by the author to be humorous. There 
are.many other specimens of this sort of writing in the book ; but, 
on the whole, it is an amusing story, and deserves its success. 


“The Glamour of the Impossible.” 
London : Chatto & Windus. 


A house- boat, a miss and her mother, seven boy-lovers, and a 
secretly married man of the world who poses as an artist—there 
you have the materials with which Mr. Cosmo Hamilton weaves a 
sprightly frivolous tale. The house-boat is as it should be; the 
miss is bewitching and pert; the mother is an intolerable bore ; 
the seven boy-lovers are as full of folly as boy-lovers generally 
are ; the artist poseur is a vain, self-satisfied wretch ; and it is all 
delightfully impossible. But that is just as Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 
warns you from the start, and there is pretty moralising of this 
kind thrown in :—“ With her first dance a girl knows what must 
be her particular line of life. If she is rushed at, gazed at word- 
lessly by everything male, she may adopt the petulant majestic. 
If she is only danced with under protest, and is obliged to sit out 
the latter halves of waltzes with men ‘ whose wind isn’t as good as 
it used to be,’ the kindly sweet is her réle. If, after the preamble 
round with her hostess’s son, she blossoms into a wall-flower, then 
it must be the shocked religious.” 


By Cosmo Hamilton. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. KIPLING’s stories are naturally welcomed in every quarter 
of the globe. His “Miracle of Purun Bhagat,” for instance, 
appeared, among other places, in the Jafan Weekly Mail, the 
story being set up in parallel columns, an English version on one 
side and a Japanese on the other. A globe-trotter friend who was 
travelling in Japan at the time wrote to Mr. Kipling, then residing 
in the United States, expressing admiration of the story. When, 
some months later, he reached Ceylon, he found a reply awaiting 
him. Mr. Kipling expressed himself as glad of the appreciatioy, 
as he himself thought the “ Miracle” one of the best things he had 
done. 


Tolstoy’s new novel “ Resurrection” is to appear in quite a 
number of languages at the same time. Itis a strong human 
study, with a central problem which might be likened to that in 
“The Scarlet Letter.” Tolstoy wrote most of the story some 
time back, but was not quite satisfied with his work, and so put 
aside the manuscript. Then he renewed the task, and the result 
is said to be as vivid a piece of literature as he has given the 
world. The proceeds from the book are to go towards the 
Doukhobors emigration scheme. The word “ Doukhobortsi,” as 
applied to the Russian “ spirit wrestlers,” has been found difficult 
of management in foreign tongues. Accordingly the shorter form, 
“ Doukhobors” now finds favour. 


The Rey. R. C. Fillingham, who made an exhibition of himself 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral the other day, is, with all his eccentricities, 
a man of some ability, and has written a delightful little book, 
which he calls “ The Gospel of the Fields.” We could find it in 
our hearts to advise him, with full sincerity, to desist from ecclesias- 
tical agitation, and to devote his time to getting ready another 
volume of like quality. 


The Dublin Daily Express has been pluming itself on the dis- 
covery of a new poet, who shows “either extraordinary courage 
and originality, or a surprising remoteness from the literary in- 
fluences of to-day ””—who is more Crabbed than Crabbe in fact. 
Our contemporary, in proof of this, quotes these lines from the 
poem, printed elsewhere in its columns in full :— 


‘“‘ The stately mansion where the milk must be 
Delivered for the wealthy doctor's tea.” 


Dublin critics need not go back to Crabbe for unassuming 
simplicity like this. They will find it in Mr. Lecky’s published 
volume. By the way, there is something premature in the rumour 
(perhaps of Parliamentary origin) that Mr. Lecky’s next volume of 
verse will be entitled “The Atlantic Ocean, and Other In- 
fluences 
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Mr. Sidney Lee has said that if lovers of literature wish to con- 
secrate a day to Shakespeare’s memory, he would recommend 
them to choose November 8, the date when, in 1623, the First Folio 
was published, revealing the full range of Shakespearian genius. 
The date, unfortunately, seems too close to Lord Mayor’s Day ; 
the dual festival would disarrange business overmuch. The copy 
of the Second Folio, once treasured by Dr. Johnson, is in the pos- 
session of Sir Henry Irving ; and the copy of the First, once owned 
by Keats, finds a home with Sir Charles Dilke. There is no men- 
tion of any kindred folio amongst the possessions of G. B. S. 


Are we to hear more of Mr. Pym Yeatman as a literary 
litigant? He had threatened an ungentle action anent “ The 
Gentle Shakespeare” against at least one other London weekly 
besides the Saturday Review, and it is not certain that he has 
modified his decision. Mr. Yeatman’s best course would be to 
write an up-to-date “ Dunciad,” or, better still, a novel, with an 
editor and a reviewer representing dual villainy. A mysterious 
clique of barristers in the background would be, in publishers’ 
parlance, a “ value.” There might be a preface from Miss Corelli. 
It is certain, at all events, that novels sometimes pay ; libel actions 
hardly ever do. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has evidently been hard at work of 
late, for, in addition to the two volumes from his pen that figure on 
Mr. John Lane’s list of announcements, he has completed a six- 
shilling story, called “Young Lives.’ This will shortly be 
published by Mr. Arrowsmith of Bristol. Mr. Arrowsmith also 
announces a new volume of his three-and-sixpenny series in the 
shape of “An Opera and Lady Grasmere,” a comic romance by 
Mr. Albert Kinross, in which music and the peerage play 
prominent parts. On the subject of music, by the way, Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s “ Golden Girl” is being transformed into a light opera. 
The composer is A. Lluellyn, and the author is himself contri- 
buting the love lyrics. 


From Monday’s Figaro we cull the following announcement :— 


A signaler une excellente traduction, par M. Henry-D. 
Davray, de Ja Machine a explorer le Temps, \e roman si 
original de H.-G. Welss, un des meilleurs auteurs anglais 
d’aujourd’hui, Edgar Poe et aussi le Jules Verne anglais (au 
Mercure de France). 

Mr. Wells may yet live to become famous under the enforced 
pseudonym quoted. 


It is hoped that Mr. E. A. FitzGerald’s narrative of the 
ascent of Aconcagua may now be ready within the Spring months. 
The work has been delayed owing to the serious illness of the 
author. He went to Egypt to recruit, and happily the climate of 
that sunny land at once did him good. Mr. FitzGerald is not 
only a daring mountaineer and a bright writer, but also a capital 
amateur photographer, and on Aconcagua he took some most 
interesting photographs. A large number of these are to be 
reproduced, some in half-tone and some in photogravure. Sir 
William Conway has, of course, recently been climbing in South 
America, and no doubt we «hall eventually have a book from him. 


There are various books dealing with Morocco in various 
aspects. Mr. Cunningham Grahame was entertaining and charm- 
ingly personal, as he always is, in his recent volume, but it 
does not seem that there is any book to which you could turn 
when seeking to be informed about Morocco generally, or any 
Moorish problem. That is the vacancy which a forthcoming 
little library by Mr. Budgett Meakin may be expected to fill. 
One says “little library,” because there are to be three handy 
volumes, instead of two unhandy ones. Moreover, each volume 
has its particular subject, as, for instance, the history of the 
Moorish Empire, which fills the first one. Then ‘the second will 
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relate to “The Moors,” and the third to “The Land of the 
Moors.” The arrangement of the three volumes will, therefore, 
be good in every sense. Mr. Budgett Meakin knows his Morocco ; 
and how could it be otherwise, since he lived there some seven 
or eight years? His work, of which the first volume will appear 
soon, is to be finely illustrated. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Science, and Economics 


‘*Story of the Princess Des Ursins in Spain,” by Constance Hill, 
with twelve portraits and a frontispiece, is a well-written narrative, 
revolving mainly round a lady whose share in the exciting times 
chronicled was both important and honourable. (Heinemann, Pp. 256.) 

‘** Truth and Error, or The Science of Intellection,” by ¥ W. Powell. 
Fallacies of Sensation, Apprehension, Reflection, and Ideation are dealt 
with. Other chapters are devoted to ‘* Homology,” ‘‘ Essentials of 
Properties,” and ‘ Properties of Animals and Plants.” (Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 428. 95.) 

“‘The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour: the Origin and 
Development of the Theory of Labour’s Claim, to the Whole Product of 
Industry ” is a work by Dr. Anton Menger, Professor of Turisprudence in 
the University of Vienna, and has been translated by 1/. Z. Zanner. An 
introduction and bibliography by H. S. Foxwell are also included. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 271. 65.) 

‘The Effects of the Factory System,” by 4A//en Clarke, opens with a 
chapter devoted to the triumph of machinery over human labour. The evils 
ensuing are unfolded. The effect of the factory on men, women, and 
children is forcibly set out in such chapters as those headed: ‘* Disease 
and Debility of Factory Operatives,” ‘Effects on Mind,” ‘ Infant 
Mortality,” &c. (Richards. Pp. 178. 2s. 6d.) 


Art and Music 


‘©The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley,” with an introduction by 
HT, C. Marillier. This collection of Beards/ey drawings is ‘the largest 
in size as well as, from some points of view, the most important in scope 
and interest.” (John Lane. Pp. 157. 315. 6d.) 

** The Musician’s Pilgrimage,” a ‘*Study in Artistic Development,” by 
J. A. Fuller Maitland, has for object ‘‘ to show the stages through which 
all executive musicians, however richly endowed, will probably have to 
pass before they reach the topmost point of their skill.” (Smith Elder. 
Pp. 152. 55.) 

Fiction 

‘Frank Redland, Recruit,” by Jés. Coulson Aernahan, opens with a 
soliloquy and a cigar, the property of the hero, and a black-robed lady. 
A herojne follows in due course. There is less recruiting than love-making 
in the story. (John Long. Pp. 316. 6s.) 

‘‘The Amazing Lady,” by JZ. Bowles, is a modern story, and the 
amazement starts in the first chapter. The work seems delicate, and is 
produced with leisure and no particular intensity, (Heinemann. Pp. 
320. 6s.) 

“Life at Twenty,” by Charles Russell Morse, oy ens with a young man 
bound for a career, and ends with an epigram. The writing and concep- 
tion suggest more than ordinary power. The Meridithian method is the 
one favoured. (Heinemann. Pp. 444. 6s.) 

‘¢ The Rapin,” by H. de Vere Stacfoole, is evidently that rare and 
delightful thing, a French novel written in English. Bohemia and 
Belgravia, art and money, elbow each other through pages of sparkling 
narrative. (Heinemann. Pp. 264. 65.) 

‘Odd Issues,” by S. Sgucre Sprigge, is a collection of short stories. 
** For the most part they tell a tale of wrongs and reprisals, where after - 
events did not order themselves in accordance with anticipation.” This 
description, however, hardly does them justice, for they seem good short 
stories. (Smithers. Pp. 210. 4s. net.) 

‘¢ One of the Grenvilles,” by Sydney Royse Lysaght, tells of a fine old 
English family with a refreshing originality of manner and matter that 
made us loth to put the book aside. (Macmillan. Vp. 490. 65.) 

‘*Cometh Up as a Flower,” by Ahoda Broughton. This excellent 
story is now obtainable at a popular figure, and forms the opening volume 
of ** Macmillan’s Two-Shilling Library.” 





CARCE, VALUABLE, and UNIQUE BOOKS, LITERARY 
.J CURIOSITIES, &c. Priced Catalogues (with Bibliographical Notes) 
of Recent Purchases, issued at frequent intervals. NE\W CATALOGUE, 
No. 48, 40 pp. 8vo., JUST OUT. Catalogues sent gratis and post free 
to Collectors, B. & J. F. MEEHAN, Export , Booksellers, BATH, 
England. 


OOKS in any EUROPEAN LANGUAGE BOUGHT and SOLD 
by GEORGE WINTER, 52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 
Guide Books purchased. Catalogues of Books in all branches of 


literature issued regularly. 
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“In Danger’s Hour; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds,” will be 
relished by boys, as the title amply indicates. The Wreck of the Birken- 
head, The Great Fire of London, Stories of the Indian Mutiny, The 
Story of H.M.S. Revenge, are among the contents. (Cassell. Pp. 231.) 

‘Wicked Rosamond,” by Mina Sandeman, has for heroine a society 
beauty with a grown daughter who seems to be more or less overshadowed. 
The heroine has a past, and, though beautiful, is far from agreeable. 
(Long. Pp. 348. 6s.) 

“Michael Dred, Detective: the Unravelling of a Mystery of Twenty 
Years,” after baffling the readers of Answers, now makes its appearance 
between boards. Alarie Connor Leighton and Robert Leighton are re- 
sponsible for this skilfully engineered detective story. (Richards. Pp. 328. 
35. 6d.) 

‘* Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek” is by 77. Rider Haggard, who 
herein returns to South Africa and the Boers, Zulus, and Britons who have 
so often combined to furnish him with an arresting story. (Longmans. 
Pp. 348. 6s.) 

‘“‘Betty Musgrave,” by A/ary Findlater, is a gently written book. 
Poor Betty has a drunken mother and is a particularly brave girl. The 
hero is worthy of her. A good story, and told without noise. (Methuen. 
Pp. 303. 6s.) 

** M‘Ginty’s Racehorse, and Other Sporting Stories,” by G. G., with 
illustrations by R. ¥. Richardson. From the preface :—‘‘ The statement 
has been made by cruel cynics that sporting stories are written by people 
who know nothing about sport and can’t write.” G. G. began to ride 
almost before he could walk, and his writing is eminently fitted to express 
the subject in hand. (Redway. Pp. 248. 45. 6d.) 

“* A Son of Empire” is by Morley Roberts, and introduces us to a hero 
of the Richard Burton breed and a young woman who is very like Lady 
Burton. The book goes rapidly, and we are frequently in the thick of 
Indian warfare. -Eminently a strong piece of work. (Hutchinson. 
Pp. 388. 6s.) 

“ The Mistake of Monica” is by Nella Parker. Monica’s mistake 
consists mainly in marrying the wrong man, which in a singer, as Monica 
is, isno uncommon one. The story seems well and capably told, (Rout- 
ledge. Pp. 303. 6s.) 

Miscellaneous 

‘““The Flowing Bowl,” by Zdward Spencer, otherwise ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Gubbins,” is a learned and many-sided treatise on ‘drinks of all kinds 
and of all periods, interspersed with sundry anecdotes and reminiscences.” 
Exhaustive and racily told. (Richards. Pp. 243. 5y.) 

‘Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War” contains a choice collection of 
Irish-American humour bearing on recent political events. (Richards. 
Pp. 260. 2s.) 

‘* Riding,” by G. G., contains a series of easily and well-written 
chapters on the art, furnished by a gentleman who knows everything 
there is to know about his subject. (Redway. Pp. 284. 4:5. 67.) 

‘The Adventures of Ulysses,” adapted from George Chapman’s 
Translation of the Odyssey, by Charles Lamb, and edited by Z. £. 
Speight, B.A., with an Introduction by Sir Geo. Birdwood, is another 
volume of an admirable school series. We must again congratulate an 
editor who has had the good taste to use for his illustrations such work as 
Turner’s ** Ulysses deriding Polyphemus” and repreductions from the 
designs on ancient pottery. (Horace Marshall. Pp. 100. 104.) 

“The London Diocese Book, Church Calendar, and General 
Almanack for 1899.” The thirty-fourth issue of this useful book of 
reference fully maintains the reputation for exhaustive and well-selected 
matter gained by its predecessors. (Rivingtons. Pp. 390. 15. 6.) 


Magazines and Reviews 
Blackwood’s Magazine (2s. 6¢.), Macmillan’s Magazine (15.), The 
Contemporary Review (2s. 6d.), The National Review (2:. 6¢.), The 
Fortnightly Review (2s. 6d.), The Century Magazine (1s. 4¢.), The 
3utterfly (6d.), Saint Peter’s Magazine (6d.), St. Nicholas Magazine (Is.). 


New Editions and Reprints 


We have received the first part of “‘ The Natural History of Selborne,” 
by Gilbert White, which Grant Allen is editing and Edmu ind H. New 
illustrating. The instalment gives promise of a particularly tasteful 
reprint, well worthy of the house that sometime since = Walton’s 
** Compleat Angler” ona similar scale. (Lane. Pp. 46. 1s. 6¢.) From 
Mr. Heinemann comes a reprint of ‘As in a Looking C lass,” F. C. 





RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s, each offered : _" Handley 
Cross,” 1854 5 “* Romford Hounds,” 1865 ; “ Hawbuck Grange,’ ” 1847; “* Cook on Fox- 
- aa all 31826; - — Mamma,” 1853; “‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860 ; ** Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour,” 18 ‘cooks Wanted List, with prices for each book, free.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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Phillips’ popular story, with illustrations by Du Maurier, (Pp, 328. 6s.) 
In Keble’s ‘‘ Lyra Innocentium” Messrs. Methuen have made a charming 
addition to their Library of Devotion. The introduction by Walter Lock 
is sympathetic and informative, the form of the booklet delightful. (Pp. 
319. 2s.) From Mr. Edmund Searle we have received a new edition of 
the ‘*Lay Folks’ Mass Book; or, Manner of Hearing Mass,” a more 
modern rendering of this English medieval work than any other that has 
been made. A. S. Barnes is the editor. (Pp. 39. 6¢.) 


SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON—III 
JOHN LANE 


Tuis firm’s spring announcements include a six-shilling volume that 
should excite interest—viz. ‘The Land of Contrasts: A Briton’s View 
of his American Kin,” by James Fullerton Muirhead. A new edition 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, with 14 illustrations and cover, designed by 
Henry Ospovat, should find a warm welcome. Mr. Ospovat is a Russian 
artist, and his work is remarkable for its decorative beauty as well as 
for the gaiety and animation with which he has conceived his figures. Mr, 
Lane will also publish another of Mr. Le Gallienne’s volumes of ‘* Prose 
Fancies,” also a novel from the same hand. Messrs. John Buchan, Frank 
Mathew, and Vincent Brown are other writers of fiction who figure in his 
list. 
A. D. INNES & CO. 


There will be the following new volumes added to the well-known 
‘Isthmian Library.” ‘¢ Athletics,” by W. B. Thomas, with chapters by 
R. R. Conway, A. C. M. Croome, G. S. Robertson, C. N. Jackson, and 
W. M. Fletcher; ‘* Hockey,” by J. Nicholson Smith and Philip A, 
Robson, with chapters by Stanley Christopherson, H. C. Cromber, 
T. Burman, F. Terras, R. E. Knowles, H. H. Tennant, Dr. Leonard 
Williams, C. Connah, F. de L. Solbe, E. G. S. Hose, the Hon. Secretary 
of the A. E. W. I. A. ; ** Tennis and Racquets,” by Eustace H, Miles ; 
and ‘Small Boat Sailing,” by E. F. Knight, Author of ‘* The Cruise of 
the Falcou.” Messrs. Innes also announce a translation by Miss Helen 
Zimmern of G. Ferrero’s *‘ Militarism” ; Canon Jelf’s ‘‘ Messiah Cometh”; 
‘Work and Life: a Study of the Social Problem,” by J. A. Hobson, 
Author of ‘‘ Ruskin as a Social Reformer”; ‘* A Diary of St. Helena, 
1816 to 1817,” by Lady Poulteney Malcolm, edited by Sir Arthur Wilson, 
K.C.LE. 

KEGAN PAUL & CO. 


In addition to many scientific and educational works Messrs. Kegan Paul 
will shortly publish ‘‘A Palestinian-Syriac Lectionary,” edited from the 
two Syriac codices discovered in the convent of St. Katherine on Mount 
Sinai by Agnes Smith Lewis and Margarent Dunlop Gibson. ‘'The 
Discipline of Life,” Canon Eyton’s new volume of sermons preached at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is also on their list, which additionally in- 
cludes an entirely revised edition of Richter’s ‘‘ Organic Chemistry,” in 
two volumes. The first volume will contain the Aliphatic Series, and will 
be ready in February ; but the second, the Aromatic Series, may probably 
not be ready until the autumn. 


ELLIOT STOCK 


announces a new Commentary in the form of addresses on the First 
Epistle of St. John, by Dr. Dryander, the Court Chaplain to the Emperor 
of Germany. This work has been translated into English by Rev. W. O. 
E. Olsterley. Another enterprise is a new series of Folk tales, entitled 
‘* The European Folk Tale Series.” This collection will be edited by 
Miss F. Ethel Hynam, and will represent Russian, Mongolian, Servian, 
Slavonic, Polish, Bohemian tales, each volume containing the tales of one 
country. 


JAMES NISBET & CO. 


will publish early in March a volume of autobiography by Mr, Felix 
Moscheles, who, as painter, traveller, musician, and man of letters, has 
included among his friends a large number of interesting men. The book 
will contain recollections of Mendelssohn and of Rossini, sketches of well- 
known political figures like Mazzini, letters and reminiscences of Robert 


[ Continucd on page 164. 
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“*THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 
JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 
years’ experience, assisted by four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly 
individual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia 
Literary. Only pupil presented Sandhurst, December ‘98, successful first trial. Country 
life, large house and grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.— 
Address Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840)..—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since Discnher: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
goth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘‘ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships “—" April 6.—Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 
Street, W. 





pis ATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scort, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 





EAL cO Li EG &, DEA L 

4 — = J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.); Mr. W. W. STOWELL, 
B.Sc.(Int. 

SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. French and German taught orally 
(spécialité). Thorough preparation for Public Exams. Splendid recreation grounds 
and school-farm. Separate beds, Liberal diet. Special attention to backward and 
delicate boys. Terms moderate. 





S!: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A, 





A Schvol for 100 Boarders, 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





\ ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation. —PRINCIPALS. 





PATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS.” 

An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
Gives particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8vo., red cloth, 
160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price 1s., or post free 1s. 3d. from the 
Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 





ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 

NATIONS, —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors, 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; French and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science; individual attention; references.— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





SEVENOAKS SCHOOL, Kent. 
Successful Public School. 


Most healthy, 500 ft. above sea level. Exceptionally strong modern side; valuable 
scholarships ; boys met any London station. 


Prospectus, views, magazine, &c, 
Address G. H. Hestopr, M.A. 





“TUDOR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 
LONDON. 


Principal.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The teaching staff 
includes Professor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A. ; 
W. Rippmann, Esq., M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; Monsieur Larpent, 
B.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman ; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors. Seven 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium. Riding, swimming, cycling, tennis, hockey, 
&c. Prospectus on application. 





MISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass. of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN. 
122 and 124 St. James's Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





_ Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 


DELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.—Careful 

individual attention and encouragement. Thorough Preparation for Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. School premises in a healthy and pleasant situation on high 
ground. Cricket, Tennis, Football, Cycling. Moderate fees.—Address, Headmaster, 
Hucu Lupton, Esq., Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts. 


ULTURE OF THE SPEAKING VOICE.—Practical Train- 
ing in Voice Production, Development and Preservation ; Delivery and Oratory. 
STAMMERING, SORE THROATS, LOSS OF VOICE, &c., Cured. 
Mr. H. D. Nutrate receives Pupils. Interviews at Cathedral Street, Manchester. 











MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


FOR 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
DRESSING BAGS 
SUIT CASES CYCLES 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 




















The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 








COMPANY FORMATION. 


TRADERS and WHOLESALE DEALERS who wish to convert their 
Businesses under the Limited Liability Acts for the purpose of profit- 
sharing with Employés or Customers, or for family reasons, without 
incurring the expense or risk of Promoters’ profits, and reserving full 
control, should write (in confidence) to 
BYRNE & CO., Companies’ Registration Agents, 95 High 
Holborn, London. 





THE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., and Chalet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 
NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patients 
received ay antes Minchell. Weak Selisb aia 
i i ir-Mitc } im, Salisbury treatment. 
ae en arr Superiatendent—Miss ELLISON. 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LUMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 
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Browning, and memoirs relating to the Paris Commune, to early art-studies 
abroad, to travel in America, and to many other interesting places and events. 
They also announce that Dr. A. T. Pierson is now completing the authori- 
tative Life of George Miiller, of Bristol, which Mr. Miiller’s relatives have 
requested him to write ; and a “ Life of Danton ” by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
late Scholar of Balliol. This will be the first complete study of the great 
French Revolutionary leader. It is based largely on original documents 
hitherte unknown, and Mr. Belloc has had, in preparing it, the assistance 
of Danton’s family, and also of Dr. Robinet, the greatest living authority 
on the subject. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED 


will shortly publish ‘‘ Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates, with 
a Chapter on the Vilayet of Tripoli,” by Herbert Vivian, M.A., Author 
of ** Servia,” with over 70 illustrations. Chapters are devoted to ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Marsa,” ‘* The Modern Barbary Pirates,” ‘The Children of 
the Morning,” ‘‘ Islam,” ‘‘ Jews and Niggers,” ‘In and Out of Tunis,” 
** The Inside of the Cup and the Platter,” ‘Trade and Agriculture,” 
‘< Justice and Education,” ‘Beasts and Feathered Fowl,” ‘ Tripoli.” 
The same firm also announces ‘‘Impressions of America,” by T. C. 
Porter, M.A., of Eton College. The book will be illustrated with nearly 
50 stereoscopic views and other drawings, and each copy is provided 
with a folding stereoscope, to enable the reader to obtain the full effect of 
the views; in addition to new fiction, by Messrs. Percy White, Bret Harte, 
Bernard Capes, G. B. Burgin, and other favourite writers. 


A. & C. BLACK 


announce that the promoters of the Alfred Memorial have agreed upon 
the issue of a book upon the Life and Work of the King, to be issued 
early this spring, when the Committee will appeal to the public for 
support in this national object. The book will probably be entitled 
‘‘ Alfred the Great.” It will be edited by Mr. Alfred Bowker, the ex- 
mayor cf Winchester, by whom the movement was originated. The 
introductory chapter will be the address delivered by Sir Walter Besant 
at the first meeting held at Winchester, in explanation and advocacy of 
the proposal. 
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EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 
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THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Producers and Publishers of 


Permanent Photographic Reproductions of Famous Works 
of Art. 


THE WORKS OF REMBRANDT. 


The Company invite attention to a Series of Reproductions of Celebrated 
Paintings by this Master from the Collections at Windsor Castle, Buck. 
ingham Palace, National Gallery, the Louvre, Amsterdam, The Hague, 
Ilermitage, Prado, &c. 
AMONGST THE MOST FAMOUS ARE! 


THE LESSON IN ANATOMY. OWN PORTRAIT (National Gallery), 
eee may " . > THE PILGRIMS OF EMMAUS. 
THE SYNDIC OF DRAPERS. THE ADORATION OF THE SHEP 
THE NIGHT WATCH. HERDS. 


Numerous Examples are on View at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, NOW READY, 


sew Edition, Of 100 pp, 


With upwards of 109 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block 
Illustrations, 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
A ? tists’ .\ Aiies. 


Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 

weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) ‘sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCES, and FICTION. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 te 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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“*THE OUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. 


The chief features of the principal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOOK. 
Readers desiring further information upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 


Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘ Assurance,” 


The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert, 


and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. 








“SUN LIFE OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 





FUNDS £4,000,000. 





Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total | 


incapacity. Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of 
sight or limbs ; with other special advantages of 


THE “PERFECT PROTECTION ” POLICY 
Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Thread- 
needle Street, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
Curer OrricE—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Fiftieth Annual 
Meeting, held on March 2, 1899. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the 


year was 64,708, assuring the sum of £6,420,580, and producing a New Annual | 


Premium Income of £353,113. 

The Premiums received during the year were £2,967, 501, being an increase 
of £193,237 over the year 1897. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 534,133. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were 
£4,960,756, being an increase of £167,165. 


The claims of the year amounted to £1,891,039. The number of deaths | 


was 198,308, and 2,181 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policy- 
holders of five years’ standing, who desired to discontinue their payments, was 
66,379, the number in force being 604,564. ‘The number of Free Policies 
which became Claims during the year was 12,23t. 


The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 12,949,679 } 
their average duration excecds eight and a half years, 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance- 
Sheet, are £33,599,7¢8, being an increase of £3,161,371 over those of 1897. 

Public attention having been for some time past directed to questions of 
thrift and provision for old age, the Directors have had under consideration 
how they can further assist those Policyholders who from age and diminished 
earnings find some difficulty in maintaining the payment of Premiums on their 
Policies, and they have therefore made provision for all Policyholders in the 
Industrial Branch who have been assured for twenty-five years to be free from 
he payment of further Premiums as they attain the age of 75. This altera- 


tion takes effect at once, and has of course necessitated a considerable addition | 


to the Reserves. 
Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co. have examined the Securities, 
and their certificate is appended to the Balance-Sheets. 
THOS. C. DEWEY, ) Joint 
WILLIAM HUGHES, General 
FREDERICK FISHER, Penance 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


The full Report and Balance-Sheet can be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Pain, Qver TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 
Annual Income exceeds £500,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES:—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 
King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria 

Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 





HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 3} MILLIONS Sterling. 


The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES. 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 
SURPLUS DIVIDED, £515,346. 
Chief Office: W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. Actuary and Secretary. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PAOVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION OF BONDS INTO THREE 
PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK. 








The Government of the Province of Quebec offer to holders of BONDS OF THE 
FIVE PER CENT. LOANS OF 1874, 1876, 1878, and 1883, FOUR-AND-HALF 
PER CENT. LOAN OF 188% AND FOUR PER CENT. LOANS OF 1888 
AND 1804, the privilege of converting their Bonds into THREE PER CENT. 
INSCRIBED STOCK DUE 1st APRIL, 1937, on terms which may be ascertained 
from the Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., the Agents for the 
Conversion. ‘This offer is subject to withdrawal at any time without notice. 


London, rst November, 1898. 
‘THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY OF 
CANADA. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY GENERAL HALF- 
YEARLY MEETING of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada will be held 
at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on Wednesday, March 20, 
1899, at Two o'clock p.m. precisely, for the purpose of receiving a Report of the 
Directors, for the election of Directors and Auditors, and for the transaction of other 
business of the Company. : 

Notice is also given that the Transfer Books of the Company in London will be 
Closed from S$ 








Saturday, March 4, to the day of Meeting, both days inclusive.—By order. 
(Signed) C. RIVERS WILSON, President. 
WALTER LINDLEY, Secretary. 
Dashwood House, o New Broad Street, London, E.C. : 
February 24, 1899. 
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ISSUED BY THE RHODESIA AGENCY, LIMITED. 


The Subscription List will open on Monday, the 6th March, and will close for London at 4 o'clock on 
Wednesday, the Sth March, and for the Country on Thursday, the 9th March, at noon. 





THE ENTERPRISE GOLD 
COMPANY, 


In 200,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 


CAPITAL =- = 


MINING AND ESTATES 
LIMITED. 


~ £200,000, 


90,000 will be allotted to the Vendors in 


part payment of the purchase-money; 35,000 will be held in reserve; and 


75,U00 are offered for Subscription. 


Payable 5s. on application; 5s. on Allotment; 5s. on 


DIRECTORS. 
{IERBERT DE LA RUE, Six Mile Bottom, Newmarket. 
A. WESTON JARVIS (Director, Willoughby’s Consolidated Company, 
Limited). 
GEORGE PAULING, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster (late Minister of 
Mines and Commissioner of Public Works, Rhodesia), 
JULIUS WEIL, M.L.A., Cape Colony. 
SAMUEL WEIL, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
BANKEBS. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 37 Nicholas Lane, 
London; Head Office in Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland. 
THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Limited, 10 Clement's 





Lane, London, Bulawayo, Gwelo, and Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


the roth April, 1899; and 5s. on the 3rd July, 1899. 


SOLICITORS. 
HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD & HAWKSLEY, 30 Mincing Lane. 
BROKERS, 
Messrs. GOVETT, SONS & CO., 4 Throgmorton Avenue, London. 
AUDITORS. 
FULLER, WISE & FISHER, Portland House, Basinghall Street, London. 
SECRETARIES. 
THE RHODESIA AGENCY, LIMITED. 


REGISTERED OFFICES. 
3 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





PROSPECTUS. 


de ENTERPRISE GOLD MINING AND ESTATES COMPANY, 

LIMITED, has been formed to acquire from Messrs. Weil 26 Farms 
in Rhodesia, comprising (approximately) 156,000 acres in Matabeleland, 640 
Gold Claims in Mashonaland and Matabeleland, and six Town Lots in 
Salisbury, Mashonaland, in good positions in the Town. 


The firm of Messrs. Weil—trading under the style of ‘‘ Julius Weil” — 
Merchants, Transport Agents, and Contractors, is known throughout South 
Africa. The properties to be taken over by the Company were acquired at 
various times by Messrs. Weil, who from their position have had exceptional 
opportunities of selecting them. 


The Farms are located in Matabeleland, and have been reported upon by 
Messrs. Acutt & Crewe, the well-known valuers, of Bulawayo. The Farms 
are daily increasing in value; many of them owe their importance to their 
position in the gold-bearing districts. 

The Gold Claims are situated on well-known gold belts in Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland. The former have been reported upon by Mr. C. T. Roberts, 
the well-known Mining Engineer, and the latter by The Hon. G. D. Smith, 
M.L.C. (Cape Colony). Development work has been actively proceeding for 
many months. Some of these blocks have been sufficiently developed to prove 
them to be of high value. Ifa few realise their present promise their value 
would largely exceed the total capital of the Company. 


The Railway now under construction between Umtali and Salisbury is 
expected to be completed and opened for traflic in a few months, thus bring- 
ing Salisbury into direct railway communication with the port of Beira on the 
[ast Coast. The reduction in the cost of transport consequent upon this will 
contribute largely to the early development of all properties in Mashonaland. 

The Directors believe the prospects of the Company to be very good, and 
they hope before the end of the year to have one or more of the mining propo- 
sitions in the gold-producing stage, and ready for transfer to independent 
mining companies, 

The purchase-price has been fixed by Messrs. Weil, the vendors and pro- 
moters, at £115,000, payable as to £25,000 in cash, and as to £90,000 in fully 





paid shares, the vendors reserving the right to subscribe at par for one-third of 


the 35,c00 reserve shares when issued. The vendors will pay all expenses 
incidental to the formation of the Company up to allotment. 

The present issue will provide a working capital of £50,000, which is 
considered sufficient for present development purposes, leaving 35,099 reserve 
shares to provide further capital when required. 


The following Agreement has been entered into, dated rst March, 1899, 
between Julius Weil, Samuel Weil, and Benjamin Bertie Weil, of the one 
part, and the Enterprise Gold Mining and Estates Company, Limited, of the 
other part. 


During the negotiations for the formation of the Company contracts have 
been entered into by the Vendors with third parties in connection therewith, 
and as to the above expenses and the issue of the capital now offered. Various 
trade contracts which have been entered into by the Vendors in the ordinary 
course of their business may relate to some of the properties being acquired 
by the Company. Applicants for shares shall be deemed to have notice of 
all the foregoing contracts, and to have agreed with the Company (as trustee 
for the Directors and other persons liable) to waive all claims, if any, against 
them for not more fully complying with the requirements of Section 38 of the 
Companies Act, 1867, and allotments will only be made on this express 
condition. 

The above agreement of rst March, 1899, and copies of the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association of the Company and the reports above mentioned, 
with plans, can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained of the Bankers 
Brokers, and Auditors, and at the offices of the Company. 


If the whole number of shares applied for by any applicant be not allotted, 
the deposit, or such part thereof as will suffice, will be appropriated towards 
the sum due on allotment. Applicants towhom no allotment is made, oF 
whose deposit is beyond that required to mect the further payment on allot- 
ment, will receive back their deposits or such excess as the case may be without 
deduction. 

Failure by allottees in payment at the due date of any instalment will 
render the allotment liable to cancellation and the deposit to forfeiture. 


3rd March, 1899. 
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. ‘ ion he Zambesi Exploring Company (Limited terminus of the railway to Cairo. Bulawayo, which some years since was scarcely as 

Published as information to t Sharehold P = 7 ( ) well-known as the territory which is the subject of the Concession, has already a popu- 

wd arenholders, lation computed at nearly 5,000 whites, and the following figures, furnished by the 





agen South Africa Company, will show the progressively increasing value of the stands 
in this town;— 
NGANYIKA CONCESSIONS Ltd At sale in 1894—average price of Stands sold £103 

J 5 8 9 8 





Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1898. 


CAPITAL - - - £100,000. 
Divided into 100,000 Shares of £1 each, 


Of which the Vendors will take 60,000 fully paid Shares ‘in payment of 
the purchase-money, 20,000 Shares are reserved under options 
pursuant to contract, and the remaining 


20,000 SHARES ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIP- 
TION AT 30s. PER SHARE. 


Payable, 2s. 6d. on Application; 7s. 6d. on Allotment; 103. One 
Month after Allotment, and the balance Two Months after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
TYNDALE WHITE (Chairman), Stondon Place, Brent- , 
wood, Essex. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Mill Green Park, Ingatestone, 
is T r Directors of 
JAMES MURRAY, 457 George Street, Aberdeen. The Zamberi 
J. W. BROOMHEAD, Wembury, The Grange, Gun- + he Zambesia 





nersbury. Exploring Company, 
C. F. ROWSELL, Glenroy, Etchingham Park, Finch- Limited. 
ley, N. 


THOMAS HONEY, 10 & 11 Austin Friars, E.C. 
Lord ARTHUR BUTLER, 7 Portman Square, W. 


BANKERS. 
THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 62 Cornhill, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
INGLE, HOLMES & SONS, 20 Threadneed'e Street, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 14 George Street, Mansion House, E.C. 


MANAGERS. 
ROBERT WILLIAMS & CO., 30 & 31 Clements Lane, E.C. 


SECRETARY. 
L. DAMPIER, 


OFFICES. 
30 & 31 CLEMENTS LANE, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HE Company has been formed to acquire a Concession, agreed to be granted by the 
British South Africa Company, of :— 

1. Sosoon as they are able to issue title, an area of 2,000 acres, with all surface 
rights, which the Concessionaire will be entitled to locate so as to include the terminus 
at the south end of Lake Tanganyika of that section of the Railway from the Cape to 
Cairo, and to establish a township upon such area, subject 

(1) To the right of the British South Africa Company to instruct sales of stands 
at any time, to receive half the proceeds of any stands sold in the said township, 
and to he given any land required for public purposes. 

(2) To the cost of expropriation, if any, of the whole or part of the said area 
being borne equally by the British South Africa Company and the owners of the 
Concession. 

(3) To the free right to ship and land goods being given to all concerned. 

(4) To the owners of the Concession guaranteeing to place a steamer upon the 
lake, of reasonable size, if so desired by the British South Africa Company. 

2. The right of (1) locating and registering, within a period of two years from 
2th November, 1898, an area of 2,000 square miles in any part of the British South 
Africa Company's territories north of the Zambesi, and within the area so registered 
tohave the exclusive right of prospecting for a period of two years from the date of 
registration of the area, and (2) of pegging off 1,000 claims on any open ground in the 
British South Africa Company's territories north of the Zambesi, either within or 
without the boundaries of the above area, in which the British South Africa Company 
will retain a 35 per cent. interest, 

The above land and claims will of course be held, when located, subject to any laws 
and regulations that may from time to time be in force in Northern Khodesia. 

The Concession has been granted upon condition that a sum of £20,coo working 
ome, to be expended for the purposes of the Concession, be raised by the 26th May, 
1 


. The Zambesia Exploring Company, having acquired a half interest in the Conces- 
Sion, has registered this Company to comply with the terms of the Concession and 
Provide the stipulated working capital, and for the latter purpose 20,000 shares are now 
offered at a premium of 1os. per share to shareholders of the Zambesia Exploring 
Company, Limited, vo va¢a to their holdings as at the 21st day of February, 1899, 
excluding fractions. Any shareholder may apply for shares in excess of his rights on 
the separate form provided for that purpose. 

Nestimating the prospective value of this territory it should be borne in mind that 
the Imperial Government has under consideration the advisability of guaranteeing the 
tailway from the Cape to Cairo in sections, and it is considered probable that this 
guarantee will be obtained for the Bulawayo-Zambesi section at an early date, and that 
on completion thereof application will be made for a similar guarantee for the section 
from the Zambesi to Lake Tanganyika, 

.The Vendors have undertaken that for a period of one year none of their 60,000 fully 
Paid shares shall be sold at under £2 per share. But this undertaking is not to apply 
nee ofsuch shares, which by agreement the Vendors, or one of them, are bound to 

sfer, 

It will thus be apparent that the grant of the site of the township at the rail-head, 
_ of Lake Tanganyika, possesses great potential value, as it will be the terminus of 

€ section of the railway from Cape Town, it being the intention that the lake itself, 
Which is 420 miles long, shall form the means of communication with the northern lake 
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At the 1897 sale—Stand No. 926 was sold for £515 
” ” 1,439 ” 605 

” ” 201 ” 75° 


19 So... eee i an 
Suburban Stands (Sauer's township) — 
Stand No. 15 was sold for £250 


” . ” 200 
Assessment £1,250,000, reduced after appeals by £30,000. 
With regard to the second part of the Concession, the Zambesia Exploring Company, 


having a competent staff in South Africa, is making arrangements by which in April 


next an expedition will proceed north to explore the country, locate the territory and 


township, and peg out claims. 


One of the valuable rights of this Concession consists in the right of the Conces- 
sionaires to select claims throughout the extensive area of the Trans-Zambesian Terri- 
tory, within the field of operations of the British South Africa Company in Central 
Africa, bounded by the British Protectorate of Nyasaland on the east, and the Zambesi 
River on the west, except only 10,000 square miles already granted to the North Charter- 
land Exploration Company, Limited, and such other portions as may have been pre- 
viously located. 

Those who have visited the country and are able to speak from personal experience, 
refer, not only to the richness of its natural products, but also to the existence of ancient 
gold workings. Livingstone, Cameron, Lacerda, loa and other travellers refer to these, 
and to the presence of alluvial gold. 

Besides being traversed by the Rivers Luangwa and Kafue, tributaries of the 
Zambesi, the country is well watered by innumerable rivers and streams. 

The Directors wish intending subscribers clearly to understand that the mineral 
resources of the country in which the Company will operate are comparatively little 
exploited, but if the country is as rich in its mineral resources on the north as on the 
south side of the Zambesi, the shares will doubtless yield a highly remunerative return 
to the holders. 

Mr. Robert Williams, who has been largely instrumental in arranging the details of 
the Concession, has accepted the post of Manager to the Company. 

The following Contracts have been entered into :— 

1. Between Tyndale White and the Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, 
dated the 8th day of June, 1898. 

2. Between Tyndale White and the Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, 
and the Company, dated the 21st day of January, 1899, whereby the Company 
agreed to purchase the Concession subject to the payment of the sum of £12,000 to 
the Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, out of the first net profits of the Com- 
pany, for the sum of £60,000, to be satisfied by the allotment of 60,000 fully paid 
shares of the Company. 

3. Between the Company and Robert Williams, dated the 21st day of January, 


1899. 

The whole of this issue has been underwritten at 30s. per share, and so far as avail- 
able the net premium realised will be applied towards the discharge of the above-men- 
tioned liability. 

Agreements have been entered into with third parties in respect of the formation of 
the Company and the subscription of part of its capital, and applicants for shares will 
be deemed to have notice of the contents of these and to have waived their right (if any) 
to particulars thereof, whether under Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or other- 
wise. 

Applications for shares should be made on the accompanying forms, and forwarded 
to the Company's Bankers, together with remittances for the amounts paayble on 
application. Where no allotment of additional shares applied for is made, the deposit 
will be appropriated towards the remaining payments due in respect of the shares 
applied for as of right, the balance (if any) being returned in full. 

Memorandum and Articles of Association and the above-mentioned contracts can be 
seen at the Offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

Lonpon, 25th February, 1899. 





THE 


MEXIGAN GENTRAL RAILWAY 
SECURITIES COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





The Directors have the pleasure of announcing that the deposits 
already received have been so large as to ensure the success of the 
Company. They have accordingly proceeded to allot the securities of 
this Company, and letters of Allotment will be posted to all depositors 
forthwith. 


In order that Bondholders who have not already deposited may have 
an opportunity of joining this Company, the date for receiving bonds, 
without penalty, has been extended up to and including Wednesday, 
March 15, 1899, after which date bonds will only be received upon 
terms to be hereafter announced. 

By order of the Board, 
FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary. 
3 Gracechurch Street, E.C., London : 


March 1, 1899. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OrFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital = 


£800,000 


Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & | 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- | 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- | 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- | 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
ne Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 

Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BrancueEs 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, | 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 








G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICAS 


LY 
» 
| 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Inco ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscribed Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 "Shares of 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000, 
« — Office: 11 2 — Street, London, E.C 

RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kinney King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodesia; 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar 


| omeaemen, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 


ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. Kast 1 
Beira, ey Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esy,, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Bsq.} 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; bein Wenn » Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at po Town, James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.¢, 





Subscribed Capital ....... seeceeseceees 61,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......sccccscscseee eee 539,437 10 0 
| Further Liability of Propristors........ 539,437 10 9 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom, 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, 


LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 





FARES TO UMTALI— 


EUROPEANS 


£6 


NATIVES - = 


30/- 





Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO .... ... 


eee eee eee or 


ard Class 
£5 13 & 


1st Class 


£18 8 Ill 


end Class 
£12 5 ll 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 8} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





J. F. JONES, Secretary. _ 


—— 





Printed for Tue OurLoox Pustisuinc Co., Limited, by Srortiswoope & Co., New-street Square; and Published at 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
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“THE OUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. 


The chief features of the princi 


- 


pal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOOK, 


Readers desiring further information upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘‘Assurance.” The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert, 
and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. 








NORWICH UNION. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Paw, Gvea TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 
Annual Income exceeds £500,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES:—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 
King William Street, E.C.; 185 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria 

Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





£ZESTABLISHED 1824, 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENER 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 3; MILLIONS Sterling. 
The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES, 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 
SURPLUS DIVIDED, £515,346. 


Chief Office: W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. Actuary and Secretary, 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 
1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3- Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WeEsT END BRANCH: 4 PaLL MALL East, S.W. 











FUNDS £4,000,000. 


SUN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total incapacity, 
Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; with other 
special advantages of 


“PERFECT PROTECTION” POLICY 


THE 
OF FICE. Whole Life or Endowment Assurance, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 





C.P.R. SERVICES, CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. | 


| | 
NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA Monthly } EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
>} onthly | WW SouTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S | 

STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, | 


FIJI and HAWAII. ) from Vancouver. 





OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 


YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), )  Three-Weekly | Blackwall), every Friday, and sail from Southampton every | cast Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
AMA (INLAND SEA), U Y. 


SHANGHAI, HONG KONG J from Vancouver. | SA Dé 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tickets (15 routes). Steamers. 
| *DOUNE CASLLE 


(via Madeira and Canaries).. Mar. 15 Mar, 16 
sanee Mar. 17 Mar, 
(via Canaries and St. Helena) Mar. 24 Mar. 25 SPARTAN 


DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS, °“crsan 
8 | AVONDALE CASTLE 


TANTALLON CASTLE 


|St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
South- | 


London. ampton. | DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
GAIKA ove 


“8! MOOR ws 





via Teneriffe ... Mar, 18, 
via Madeira... ~~ 
via Lisbon & Madeira ,, 29. 


: d GOORKHA ... via Teneriffe Apr. 1 
: Fai ate es ST ! ° REOMRERD o0sccccccvecee Mar. Apr. tee Pp 
Endless Variety: NIAGARA; The GREAT TINTAGEL CASTLE nial ** "| BRITON we viaMadeira .. ,, & 
LAKES; PRAIRIES; ROCKY MOUNTAINS; RR seeeeeeeeees Apr. 7. Apr. 8 GERMAN wee _-via Teneriffe ... 3S 
BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and) ~ (via Madeira and Canaries)... Apr.12 Apr. 13| Return Tickets issued to all ports, 


FISHING RESORTS. 


For through fares and free pamphlets apply 


* Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira, also 
| calling at Lisbon. 

Return Tickets for all Ports. | 

Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to | 

Southampton. | 


Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton. 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 4.)¥ to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch | Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 


King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 


Street, E.C. | 
West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. ’ 


Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULER BROTHERS & CO, Limite. 


FOR AUSTR LIA, RIV-R PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


ons. | 





Hornsy GRranGr 


Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6, 00 | 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross 7,300/9 lb., 64d 


SAVE HALF your BUTCHER’S BILLS} 


ons. 
. 3,750 | Erstrre Grance .. 6,000/ MUTTON.—Loins and Saddles, 64d. ; Shoulders, 6d. 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 Royston GRANGE .. 6,409/ MUTTON.—Legs, 8d. ; Necks, sd. 


| TO THE 


and buy from our Direct Supply Stores. ee eT H OLDERS of MEXICAN CENTRAL 


| 48. free delivered. Terms, cash on delivery 
| posted before 5 y.m. delivered next day everywhere. 


RAILWAV FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLI- 
| DATED MORTGAGE BONDS. 


| * 
The Directors of the Mexican Central Railway Securi- 
ties Company, Limited, announce that the Deposits of the 


LAMB.—Hind Quarters, 9 Ib., 8d.; Fore Quarters, | above-mentioned Bonds have been so large as to ensure the 


| success of this Company, ‘They have accordingly pro- 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in| REEF —Topside, 7id. : Silverside, 7d. : Sirloin and | ceeded to allot the Securities of this Company. 


the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas-| p:). 91 
: - : >” | Ribs, 84d. 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking | 


Mexican Central Bondholders who have not already 


room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham-| BEEF.—Suet, 4d. ; Gravy Beef, 4d. ; Brisket, 44d. deposited may still join this Company, the date for re- 


ceiving Bonds without penalty having been EXTENDED 


ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms! pEEF,—Rumpsteak, 11d. ; Beefsteak, 8d. ; Salt Silver-| UP TO AND INCLUDING WEDNESDAY, MARCH 


amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 


| side, 7d. 


Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W.. 


VEAL and PORK.—Equally low prices. 


THE ENCLISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. LIMITED 


6 HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


|15, 1893, AFTER WHICH DATE BONDS WILL 
HEREAFTER ANNOUNCED. 
By Order of the Board, 
FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary 
’ 3 Gracechurch Street, E.C., London, 
March 6, 1899. 
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NOTES 


Tue clouds are still thick on the international horizon, 
yet the Queen, who, if anybodycan, should be able to read 
the signs of the times, is going to the South of France, as 
if the world’s peace were as secure as the Tsar dreams of 
making it. Even the signs of coming trouble in France 
itself do not deter her: neither the nearing crisis of the 
Dreyfus affair, nor the sinister rumours that the Toulon 
explosion was the work of Anarchism, nor the unmannerly 
outbreak of ill-will against herself for which the Mayor of 
Nice apologised the other day on behalf of the town. Her 
Majesty is well advised by her own Ministers, we may be 
sure, and we may be sure also that the French Govern- 
ment will omit no precaution to safeguard their august 
visitor ; but with all this it betokens no little courage on 
the part of the aged Queen to adventure herself at such a 
time so far afield. And it makes for peace that3she should 
do so. 


Reap as they should be in the light of current happen- 
ings, the Esterhazy revelations in the Daz/y Chronicle bear 
the air of truth. And if true, what is to be said of the 
Chiefs of the General Staff of the French Army, and what 
of the late President Faure? Together they conspired, 
stopping at nothing, to hide their misdeeds and his—the 
misdeeds which, with the unmerited suffering of Dreyfus, 
the heroism of Colonel Picquart, and the revolt of Zola 
against the tyranny of the chose jugée, go to make up the 
most startling national tragedy of our times. Esterhazy’s 
revelations prove that much of the story has yet to be told, 
and that there are still in high places in France men who 
may yet suffer, and justly, all that has befallen Dreyfus. 


M. Campon’s speech at the monthly dinner of the 
London Chamber of Commerce threw his hearers into 
millennial raptures, and, but for just one sentence in it, 
might have been accepted as a guarantee that while he 
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and Lord Salisbury control the relations of the two 
nations peace is secure between them. ‘‘ There can be no 
umpire,” said M. Cambon, ‘‘ between great nations, and 
if each side insists on having the whole of what it con- 
siders to be its rights, they are bound to come into 
collision.” There you have the irremovable causes of 
war, irremovable until man ceases to be man. Great 
nations will never voluntarily submit to arbitration dis- 
putes touching their honour or their integrity. Mr. Choate 
said this once again the other day on behalf of the United 
States—nor will they forego in matters of moment any 
portion of what they hold to be their rights, except for 
one or other of two considerations (1) value received, or 
(2) the rattle of sabre. Yet it is a kind of good deed to 
say well, and that kind of good deed M. Cambon 
performed at the dinner of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Berore the Muscat incident fades out of mind it may 
be well to trace it to its root in that irruption of Europe 
into the Far East which is the master-fact of the modern 
world. Of the five Great Powers who have now established 
themselves territorially in China, thus rendering them- 
selves more than ever vulnerable to one another, only one, 
and that one England, has safeguarded her sea-way to 
these remote regions by strong places of supply and repair 
distributed at convenient intervals. And until the other 
four Powers are similarly equipped they must be more or 
less at the mercy of England in the event of war. How 
to equip themselves has been their problem ever since the 
warships of Russia and Germany had to beg their way 
from coaling-station to coaling-station, all of them 
England’s, some two years ago. And the Muscat inci- 
dent arose out of the craving of France to bridge the long 
gap which divides Toulon from the nearest point in her 
possessions beyond the Straits of Malacca. That attempt 
was foiled ; but it will be repeated again, and yet again, 
by France, by Germany, by Russia, and by Italy as 
opportunity is offered by our embarrassments or our 
apathy. 


Tue rock ahead of American Imperialism lies in the 
increased scope it affords the trusts and ‘‘ combines ” 
which increasingly dominate the political and commercial 
life of the United States. Should the nascent industries 
of her new dependencies fall into the hands of predatory 
capital—and it is hard to see how this is to be prevented— 
there as in the States the Government will become its 
creature. And how callous is predatory capital to the 
nation’s safety, honour, and welfare the dead-set made 
against the Anglo-American Commission by certain of the 
trusts bears witness. It mattered nothing to them that 
to the Commission the entire Anglo-Saxon race was look- 
ing to secure an abiding peace between its several 
members. But we may not play Pharisee to Brother 
Jonathan, for there is at least one mote in our eye as 
big and as bad as the beam in his. It is matter of 
universal consent that, for all our superb fleet and strong 
places at home and abroad, the defence of the Empire is 
insecure for lack of an all-British system of cables linking 
the Mother Country and her dependencies each to all. 
We need nothing more urgently than a system of sub- 
marine cables, as inaccessible to the enemy as the deep 
sea and the protected stations on British soil, served ex- 
clusively by British subjects, can make them, The chief 
reasons why, in face of awakened public opinion, such a 
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manifest need has not been provided for is because of the 
opposition of the Pender Cable Trust, who, for the defence 
of their monopoly, have enlisted—and this is the point— 
the services as Directors of those of Her Majesty’s 
servants—some pensioned and some on the active list— 
who have knowledge of, and influence in, the administra- 
tive departments of the Government. It is idle to deny 
that in this fact we make a close approach to what is most 
pernicious in the methods of the American trusts. 


4 

THERE is something mysterious in the retirement of 
Lord Penzance from his office as an ecclesiastical judge at 
the present moment. It looks like an astute move on the 
part of the two Archbishops, who are credited with a desire 
not to fill up the post thus vacated of judge under the 
Public Worship Act, but to appoint respectively a Dean of 
Arches and an official Principal, as they would have done 
on a vacancy occurring before the passing of that Act, 
But the Act provides that should the Archbishops fail to 
appoint within a specified time, the Crown shall do so. 
The anti-ritualistic party are quite strong enough to insist 
that an appointment shall be made ; and if this were done, 
all the materials would be ready for a row royal, to which 
the present scrimmage would be child's play. Whoever 
may ultimately be the successor of Lord Penzance, he must 
either hold some other office along with the Deanery of 
the Arches, or possess private means, for the emolu- 
ments are particularly small. Lord Penzance is in the 
enjoyment of a pension of £3,500 a year as aretired judge ; 
and this, an unkind Ritualist suggested at the time, was 
the only reason for his selection by Archbishops Tait and 
Thomson. 

TELEPHONIC 


John Bull.—“ Are ye there, Harry ?” 
The Duke of Norfolk.—** Ask Forbes!” 


WE are on the side of Mr. Hanbury and cheap tele- 
phones, and would be heartily glad to see the Post Office 
take over the supplying of these useful machines at a 
reasonable figure. The National Telephone Company 
have made a luxury of an instrument that in almost every 
European country but our own is an article of common 
use. Mr. Hanbury’s scheme should change allthis. Two 
million sterling is to be placed at the disposal of the 
Post Office to be spent in the extension of the London 
telephonic system. Should this initial experiment prove 
satisfactory a start will be made at once with a national 
telephonic network that will cover the whole country. 
The Swiss system, whereby the subscriber pays a sub- 
scription of #3 per annum, in addition to a small charge 
on each message, is proposed, and, judging by the almost 
universal adoption of the telephone in that particular 
country, we feel sure that the reform will not only be 
popularly acceptable but will also prove a large and fruit- 
ful source of national income. 


In home politics there have been three notable events. 
The first is the secession of Lord Claud Hamilton from 
the Ministerialists in the House of Commons because—to 
use his own words in a letter to his constituents—‘‘ one 
attack has followed another upon property and capital.” 
The last straw in Lord Claud's case appears to have been 
the demand of the Board of Trade upon English railway 
companies for the adoption of automatic couplings. That 
au’omatic couplings are necessary for the safety of rail- 
way employés (at present almost daily victims) and the 
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travelling public cannot be doubted after Mr. Hopwood’s 
report. The change must come, and its adoption by the 
new Great Central Railway shows with what advantage 
it will come; but the older companies should be given 
reasonable time and be treated with consideration. The 
second notable event of the week is the welcome return of 
a Trevelyan to the House of Commons. On Thursday 
Mr. Charles Philips Trevelyan, eldest son of Sir George 
Trevelyan, was elected for the Elland Division of York- 


shire by a majority 679 greater than that of the Radical 
candidate in 1895. 


Tue third event of the week is the new Liberal leader's 
pronouncement at Hull on Wednesday. As _ between 
Roseberyism and Labouchereism in foreign policy, Sir 
Henry has yet, it seems, to make up his mind; so he 
indulged in platitudes. As for the Irish question : “ We 
will be true to the Irish people so long as the Irish people 
are true to themselves”; but with pledges of precedence 
for Home Rule Sir Henry most wisely refused to have 
anything to do. A certain Turkish Grand Vizier once 
told the Foreign Ministers at Constantinople: ‘In my 
country we never proceed to give a name to a child until 
its sex has been ascertained”; the Liberal leaders will 
say exactly what they mean to do with a popular mandate 
when they get it and see its character. They will, in a 
word, follow rather than lead the electorate. 


ANOTHER and perhaps the last of the great railway 
lines that have their headquarters in London was opened 
on Thursday by Mr. Ritchie, President of the Board of 
Trade. The Great Central, for so this newcomer is named, 
is an extension of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln- 
shire Railway, which previously had amalgamated with or 
become part owner of a network of lines that for many 
years past gathered traffic for and acted as feeders to the 
other companies that had access to the metropolis. The 
new line will now acquire this business and transport the 
produce of the vast area with which it has connection to 
London. The coalfields of Yorkshire and Nottingham- 
shire, the minerals and textile wares of Northwich, the 
Liverpool district and Manchester are on its beat, while 
from its eastern branches it will receive the agricultural 
produce of Lincolnshire and fish from Grimsby. Its 
carrying trade alone seems to augur well for its success. 
The London terminus, besides occupying a vast expanse of 
ground reaching from St. John’s Wood to Marylebone, is 
further provided with a Great Central Hotel, a palatial 
edifice built and furnished on the most approved lines. 


Tue report of the special committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce upon secret commissions is 
painfully instructive. This thoroughly representative com- 
mittee of a thoroughly representative commercial body 
tells us that half the business of the country is buttressed 
by a system of bribery. The practical remedies proposed 
by the Committee are obvious and adequate. It proposes, 
firstly, that the payment, offer, acceptance, or solicitaticn 
of business bribes should be rendered criminal. At 
present, of course, the corruption of the agent usually 
allows only of a civil action. Secondly, it suggests that 
the Chamber of Commerce ought to support, if not 
initiate, legislation upon the subject. Thirdly, it thinks 
that all trade and business associations should make 4 
definite declaration against these evils, involving pena'ty 
of expulsion. Such declarations have already been made 
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by the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. The second and third 
suggestions are useful ; the first is the vital point. Should 
it become law, the result will be an extension to private 
trade of the principles laid down in the Public Bodies 
Corruption Act of 1888. 


Are nayal officers trained well for their professional 
careers ? Since the Admiralty decided to abandon 
H.M.S. Britannia this question has been discussed. 
The disputants, especially the pessimists, might with 
advantage turn from theories to facts, and find an answer 
in the action of Rear-Admiral Sir Gerard Noel, in Crete, 
and now in the splendid performances of Rear-Admiral 
Archibald L. Douglas, at Muscat, and Commander Sturdee, 
off Samoa. These are three instances, the latest of many, 
for Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, Rear-Admiral Sir 
R. H. Harris, Captain Sir Edward Chichester, and a 
dozen other officers have also within the past year or so 
shown the stuff of which the modern naval officer is made. 
They have shown themselves to be diplomatists, though 
when diplomacy has done its best they know how to 
appeal with the greatest effect to the cold-steel diplomacy 
of the gun. The firmness, coolness, and discretion ex- 
hibited by Admiral Douglas and Commander Sturdee are 
not the singular qualities of a few officers; they are 
typical of the service. 


TuE most interesting report on the musketry practice 
of the Army records the opinions of different general 
officers on the efficiency arrived at by battalions trained 
in their districts. Of these, the majority conclusively show 
that, in the Regulars at any rate, prowess at the targets 
is carefully fostered. For instance, speaking more par- 
ticularly of the results achieved by the Cavalry and 
Infantry of the Line, the Commandant of the School of 
Musketry writes that they are 


“certainly most encouraging. I have, indeed, no hesitation 
in saying that, whoever our enemy may be, the marksmanship 
of our men may be relied upon to compensate to a very 
great extent for our presumptive inferiority in numbers.” 


Considering that eight recruits out of every ten probably 
never had a rifle in their hands prior to their enlistment, 
this is a pleasing tribute to our military education. The 
authoritative views on musketry efficiency as relating to 
the Auxiliary Forces, are, however, less roseate. Thus, 
the fire-discipline of the Militia is described as ‘‘ being 
twenty years behind the times.” The same authority 
states of the Volunteers that ‘‘ they have still a great deal 
of leeway to make up before they can he credited as a body 
with the possession of even a moderate degree of efficiency 
in the use of their arms.” Nevertheless the examining 
officer is of opinion that the interest taken in musketry by 
the Volunteers is ‘‘ increasing.” 


LEGAL vacancies continue. The position of Lord Chief 
Justice of Bombay is not yet filled, and in consequence of 
the large number of lawyers competent to fill the post it 
is impossible to suggest upon whom the duties will 
devolve. The appointment is in the hands of Lord Curzon. 
Lord Penzance has retired from.the Judgeship of the 
Court of Arches; will it be filled? The very lucrative 
position of Master in Lunacy, rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. Bulwer, QOC., is in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor. There is also a rumour current at the Bar to 
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the effect that Mr. Justice North is to retire at the end of 
the present legal year, 


THERE are always a certain number of parents who 
think that their private convenience is more important 
than the welfare of the school their children go to. A 
concert or a ball is quite enough to make them ignore the 
school discipline. This is a very real trouble in the London 
day-schools, but it is not unknown elsewhere; and we 
are always pleased to see the unreasonable parent brought 
to his knees, as he was before the Lord Chief Justice the 
other day. A father asked leave of absence for his son 
from the headmaster of his boarding-school, that he might 
attend a ball. This was refused, as being subversive of 
discipline. The father encouraged his son to go notwith- 
standing; and the headmaster very properly declined to 
take him back. The father then sued the headmaster for 
the te:m’s fees, which had been paid in advance, on the 
ground of breach of contract. The Lord Chief Justice 
upheld the master’s action, and said it was essential he 
should have full control over the school. The jury found 
for the defendant. Thetruth is, such contracts are made 
subject to compliance with the school rules in all reason- 
able things; and no master would ever refuse leave of 


. absence if there were good reason, such as the sickness 


or death of a relative. We hope a few more actions of 
the same sort may be brought and decided in the same 
way. It would greatly strengthen the hands of school- 
masters, especially in the middle-class day-schools. 


One of the most surprising industrial movements of 
the past six months or so has been the rise in the price of 
tin. It has filled Cornishmen with wild hopes of pro- 
sperous times ahead, and has lined the pockets of not a 
few speculators. In 1897 tin fell as low as £56 a ton, 
and not a single one of the surviving mines—about a 
dozen out of 150 that were once worked—paid a dividend. 
Matters improved last year, and the price of the metal 
rose appreciably, owing to the reduction of the output of 
the Straifs Settlements, speculation by capitalists, and 
an increased consumption. Since Christmas the price 
has gone up by leaps and bounds, and for several weeks 
has hovered between £105 and “#110, which means that 
mining in Cornwall is once more prosperous, and one by 
one mines are coming back on to the dividend-paying list. 
If this price continues, many mines that have been shut 
down for years past will be reopened. But will it last ? 
At any rate Cornishmen believe it will, and they ought to 
know. 


Arter the next meeting of the M. C. C., made specially 
for the purpose, two picturesque cricket anomalies wii! 
have disappeared. A ball lodging in the clothing o' a 
batsman will be ‘‘ dead,” and in one-day matches ties will 
count as finished games. As to the second point, at 
present, unless one-day matches can be played right out 
the first innings decides the result, and a pedantic reading 
of this law has resulted in a paradox. The other alteration, 
if effected, will rob us of a fascinating problem. A ball 
runs up the bat into the striker’s shirt. What happens ? 
He may not take it out, or he will pay the penalty for 
handling the ball. The fielders, one would say, may not 
waylay him and deprive him by force, though should they 
succeed in this he must retire caught out. It wculd 
appear that he is at liberty to run up and down the pitch 
until he has given his side the match, or made so many 
runs that his captain can close the innings of his siceg 
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Logically this would appear to be the only alternative to 
surrendering his innings. W.G. Grace, as we all know, 
was caught in this predicament. His mode of escape was 
to keep the fieldsmen off him, and to get one of the 
umpires to take out the ball. This was sensible, but to 
the purist, unconvincing. If the ball was in play, what 
right had the umpire to touch it? Logically it is on a 
par with his fielding balls at short leg or running after 
overthrows. And to think that stimulating problems like 
these are tobe banished! The ball becomesdead. There’s 
flatness. 


CHINA: WHY NOT A CONFERENCE? 


Wuat is a dead State? Surely, a State which with 
impunity may be treated as dead. Spain, though long 
moribund, is not yet dead; for when America bade her 
quit Cuba, she showed fight, and would fight again and 
stoutly should any Power lay hands on the Peninsula. 
Even the trodden worm will turn. But China lies motion- 
less, almost voiceless, under the heel of Europe, while 
limb after limb is torn from her. Such diplomatic for- 
malities as the destroying Powers have observed in the 
process of mutilation indicate rather their dread and 
jealousy of one another than any respect for the corpse. 
Province by province, they have annexed or are about to 
annex—the word ‘‘lease”’ is but a subterfuge—almost the 
entire coast line of China. The Korea, by some arrange- 
ment between Russia and Japan, is an appanage, for the 
present at any rate, of the latter. Russia is secure in 
Manchuria and the Liao-Tung Peninsula. Germany has 
settled in Shantung. England has Wei-hai-Wei and 
Hong Kong, and regards the eastern half at least of 
Kwantung, together with Kiang-Su and the basin of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, as hers if and when they cease to be 
China's. France has established herself in the peninsula 
of Lei Chau, and has an eye on Hainan. Japan claims 
the reversion of Fo-Kien, and in the seizure of Che-Kiang 
by Italy China loses the last remaining stretch of sea- 
board except the narrow strip at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li, and even this is less Chinese than European—a 
neutral shore on which the Powers may in turn demon- 
strate against one another and Pekin. As a matter of fact, 
that is happening in China which has happened to all the 
rest of the world. Swept along on a current that began 
with Time, and that mocks at statesmen who would 
arrest it, Europe has invaded and divided her sister con- 
tinents, America and Africa and Asia; and the partition 
of China, of which our generation is the amazed witness, 
is but the completion of a world-process. That a Power 
counting 429 millions of subjects should fall, as China is 
falling, a helpless prey to a group of six Powers, the 
largest of whom boasts less than a quarter that number, 
and whose combined populations fall short of hers by more 
than 100 millions, gives us perhaps the clue to the pheno- 
menon itself—that China is not a State, but only a People ; 
headless, like a flight of locusts, but lacking the com- 
munity of instinct which makes of the locusts “a great 
people, though they have no king.” 

Be this as it may, China is in the melting-pot. The 
Powers who have cast her into it may, in the endeavour to 
outwit one another’s diplomacy, protest that their sole aim 
is to rescue her from it; but the issue, because it is now 
inevitable, is not difficult to forecast. A State which has 
been robbed of its sea-board exists on sufferance—exists 


' “no longer than the Powers which have appropriated the 
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sea-board can hold one another back from the interior, 
Sooner or later, as Africa bears witness, the doctrine of 
‘‘ hinterlands” will be applied to China. The six Powers 
entrenched in her coast lands will begin to run dividing 
lines into the interior, and then—as Africa again bears 
witness—the trouble will begin. In view of these con- 
siderations, and accepting partition of some kind as inevi- 
table, the question suggests itself whether it might not be 
possible, as it certainly would be wise, to convene now— 
before the trouble is irretrievable—a Conference of the 
Powers for the purpose of agreeing upon some broad prin- 
ciples on which the partition might be pacifically effected, 
A precedent is afforded in the Conference assembled at 
Berlin on the invitation of the German  Govern- 
ment at the moment when the attention of the 
European Powers was beginning to turn to Africa, 
That Conference held its first sitting on November 15, 
1884, and its last on February 26, 1885, when a General 
Act, known as the ‘‘ Berlin Act,” was signed by all the 
fourteen Powers represented, except the United States, 
The Berlin Conference did not attempt to regulate acquisi- 
tions of territory and protectorates in the interior of the 
African continent, and to this: extent is defective as a 
model for the Conference it might be well to hold for the 
parallel case of China; but it did regulate the navigation 
of the Congo and the Niger, and, above all, it (with the 
later ‘‘ Brussels Act”’) created a vast free-trade area, such 
as we desire as our main interest in China. 

What are the obstacles to the holding of a Conference 
of the Powers interested in China—a Conference after the 
pattern of the Berlin Conference of 1884-85? So far as 
we can see, there are but two. In the first place, 
there is an unwillingness on the part of Statesmen, 
especially our own, to accept it as the cardinal fact 
of the situation that as a Power China is dead, and 
further, that from the point of view of the Chinese 
people the Government at Pekin is but a pernicious 
parasite which persists because it can only be removed by 
revolution. Lord Charles Beresford, unless reports belie 
him, has returned strongly of the opinion that China is not 
dead and may yet be ‘‘ set upon her legs ” as a self-respect- 
ing, self-protecting Power. But he admits that this must be 
effected for her by some other Power ; and the admission at 
once extinguishes all hope of recovery. For since the Power 
which, by drilling her troops and commanding her war- 
ships and ordering her finance, would set China on her 
legs again would assuredly control China, we may take it 
as certain that the Powers, England included, would all 
turn against any one of their number who should make 
the attempt. We shall all be wearing wings and keeping 
the eleventh Commandment before foreign policy—our 
own or any other nation’s—becomes altruistic. The 
second obstacle to a China Conference is the unalterable 
resolve of Russia to exploit Manchuria for her own exclusive 
benefit. In the face of what is now on foot at Pekin 
between Sir Claude MacDonald and M. de Giers over the 
Northern Railway, it is sheer fatuity to count on her co- 
operation, or even on her good faith, in the policy of the 
‘‘open door.” And in this matter France is one with 
Russia. For M. Etienne unmistakably had a vast 
majority of the French Chamber with him when, on 
Monday last, in his annual speech on French Colonial 
policy, he distinctly affirmed that France does not 
colonise for foreign nations, and is: entitled, in considera- 
tion of her sacrifices, to the commercial benefits of an 
exclusive tariff. Here, in the attitude of France and 
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Russia, is a disagreeable fact, a dangerous fact, but a fact 
it is, and any policy is foredoomed to defeat which does 
not take it into account. But the ‘‘open door,” which 
two great Powers will not concede, four, and possibly 
five, Great Powers are resolved on in the case of China ; 
and, therefore, though the partition of China may be 
inevitable, it may yet result in the establishment of free 
trade in the areas administered, or, as in our own case, 
“influenced” by England, America, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. The Peace Conference meets at the Hague on 
May 18. Let it put aside academic points and deal with 
the greatest menace to peace—this international scramble 
in China. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S STATEMENT 


Tue Government have once more surprised the country 
by their courage, face to face with a deficit and on the 
eve of the Peace Conference. There is an increase of 
over a million sterling in the army expenditure and of 
nearly three millions in the outlay on the navy this year. 
An increased army requires £ 20,978,200, and for the 
navy Mr. Goschen has the temerity to demand £ 26,594,500, 
giving a total warlike expenditure of £ 47,572,700 for the 
year—that is to say, an increase of about four millions 
sterling. With the sum required under the Naval Works 
Act and other miscellaneous services the grand total, as 
prophesied in THE OUTLOOK, will be fifty million pounds. 

Ten years ago we were rubbing along on thirty-one 
millions, so that if the present European Naval Handicap 
continues we shall probably have doubled our warlike 
expenditure in about fifteen years. The financial outlook 
is most serious, and if it is serious in this country of great 
wealth what must the burdened peoples of Russia, France, 
and Germany be thinking in face of their own increases. 

It may be confessed that the Navy Estimates are a 
surprise. Acting on the accepted principle that the British 
Fleet must be equal in numbers and superior in power to 
the naval forces of any other two Powers, the Admiralty 
feel it necessary to lay down two more battleships and two 
armoured cruisers, bringing up the total of armoured 
construction in hand or projected to thirty-two ships. The 
new programme also includes three smaller cruisers and 
two sloops. These nine new warships fall on the new 
Estimates only to the extent of half a million sterling—a 
mere shadow; yet, thanks to the engineering dis- 
pute and other disturbing causes, the new construction 
vote shows an increase of two million pounds. The 
large augmentations in the number of officers and 
men, the expansion of the fleet in recent years, 
account for another million pounds of the increase. Hence 
we are face to face with a naval bill—a peace bill, let it be 
remembered—of twenty-six and a half millions. The 
estimates are not estimates of menace, but merely the In- 
surance Premium of a peace-loving and determined nation. 
We wish for peace, and the Powers are compelling us to 
pay fifty millions for it. That is the situation in a nutshell. 

The Admiralty and the Government have been courage- 
Ous, more courageous than was anticipated, but Mr. 
Goschen and his colleagues have also shown cowardice in 
failing to deal with (1) The question of our inadequate 
reserve, (2) the inequitable pay and position of engineering 
officers, (3) the dangerous lack of mechanical ratings, and 
(4) the anomalous position on board ship of the Royal 
Marines. But many M.P.s are aching to give the Admi- 
talty the views of the Service on these questions. 
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KIPS 


THERE’s a little round-faced man, 
Which is Kips, 

Writes the finest stuff he can, 
Our Kips, 

Takes the cake fer fancy prose, 

Has the Muses by the nose, 

Makes us all sit up in rows— 
Don’t yer, Kips? 


An’ ’e’s travelled fur and far, 
This ’ere Kips, 

Seein’ things just as they are, 
Straight-tale Kips ; 

If it’s bloo, or if it’s brown, 

Kiplin’ kindly shoves it down 

In a note-book of his own— 


Busy Kips ! 


O ’e’s eyes right up ’is coat, 
-Little Kips, 

An’ a siren in his throat, 
Rudyard Kips ; 

An’ when that there siren vents 

All yer ear-drum feels in rents, 

An’ the bloomin’ continents 
Says, ‘‘ That’s Kips !” 


Wot ’e don’t know about life, 
Mister Kips, 

You can arst a pleeceman’s wife— 
Can’t they, Kips ? 

If the nation cheers and yells, 

An’ its buzzim kinder swells, 

’E trots out Recessionals, 
Sined, ‘‘ R. Kips.” 


*E went queer the other day, 
Poor old Kips, 
Cruisin’ somewheres Noo York way, 
Our Kips : 
Ses the Fates, ‘‘ Cum, Kiplin’, sup 
Of this ’ere unpleasant cup !” 
Aw he took it standin’ up, 
Little Kips ! 


Nay—we couldn’t let ’im go, 
Little Kips, 

*Cos we found we loved ’im so, 

Our Kips ; 

’E has suffered grief and pain 

’Nuff to turn a feller’s brain ; 

BUT ’E’S GETTIN’ WELL AGAIN— 
Aint yer, Kips ? 


So ’ere’s to Kips Bahadur, 
Little Kips, Kips, Kips, 
May ’e soon be on the larder, 
Fightin’ Kips, Kips, Kips! 
This ain’t no sort of ode, 


But you've help’d the white man’s load, 


An’ fer benefits bestowed, 
' Bless yer, Kips! 
T. W. H,. Crosianp. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAZ: 
THE LORD JUSTICE VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


You are a stranger whose steps chance or choice directs 
to the Court of Appeal where three Lord Justices sit 
_. enthroned. All of a sudden, to your con- 
acount sternation, the third person of the legal 
mvatve trinity seems smitten with mortal agony. 
He waves his limbs, he rocks his body, 
he grimaces frightfully, he gasps for breath, he speaks 
words with terrible effort; you wonder why nobody runs 
for adoctor or a priest, why colleagues and spectators 
preserve an indifferent air. Bereassured, there is no cause 
for alarm. All this merely signifies that the Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams is about to deliver, or rather to be 
delivered of, a judgment on the case before the Court, and 
despite ungainly movements and sentences ejected rather 
than uttered, you will find it worth while to lend an 
attentive ear to the solid learning, the sound law, the con- 
vincing argument, the altogether admirable exposition 
which my lord is giving forth ; the substance once grasped, 
you do not wonder why Bench and Bar alike forget 
the manner of its utterance. Such things lend themselves 
to caricature, and a comic weekly once illustrated him as 
‘“the Mandarin.” People, it is said, no longer read Scott ; 
perhaps that is why no one has nicknamed him the 
Dominie Sampson of the Bench, for in mind and body 
he seems the Dominie reincarnate. As his name implies, 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams is of a Welsh stock— 
though some have ascribed to him a descent from 
that remote and mysterious race who inhabited Britain or 
ever the Celt came—but the inquiry becomes too curious. 
His legal ancestry is more than respectable; his is the 
nobility of the robe. His grandfather was Serjeant 
Williams, and Williams on Sanders was oace almost as 
well known as Coke upon Littleton. His father was 
Judge of the Common Pleas and the ‘‘ only begetter ” of 
“‘ Williamson Executors and Administrators.” Himself was 
called in 1864, and, spite of his powerful connection, went 
briefless for eleven years. 


However, the fact does him credit. He despised 
trumpery causes; his talent was ever rather solid than 
showy ; his intimates knew his vast learn- 
ing, but solicitors were repelled by the 
uncouthness of his gesture, the very 
thoroughness of his effort wearied his auditory. At last it 
dawned on the profession that here was a lawyer of an 
ancient and robust type, an advocate who would bring 
every fact, every case, every legal principle to bear on the 
matter in hand; the predestined man, in short, for a heavy 
case. With a jury he was never much good ; he despised 
sophistry, he would win by hard argument or not at all. 
Men thought him lengthy. When as a stuff gownsman he 
appeared at chambers, his brother advocates anxiously 
inquired if they were before or after Vaughan Williams ; 
if after, they fled the place for the next hour. Yet no 
man was more gentle or more courteous, or carried such 
a load of learning with less ostentation. It was his 
duty to say his say, and he said it. Once he was 
arguing a complicated matter before a divisional court ; 
the judges were against him, and were not giving 
his argument the attention it deserved. They contem- 
plated the ceiling, they kept glancing ostentatiously 
at the clock, they yawned, they whispered to each 
other, they trifled with Acts of Parliaments, they toyed 


A Lead of Learn- 
ing and a Rebuke 
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with their papers, they showed every sign of judicial im 
patience. He still ‘‘went on refining; And thought of 
convincing whilst they thought of dining.” At length one 
of them ungraciously grumbled, ‘‘If you choose to go 
on—we have no power to prevent counsel wasting the 
time of the Court.” The patient pleader suddenly 
stopped, drew his stooping figure up to its full height, 
and, after a pause in a suddenly hushed court, said, with 
simple dignity, ‘‘ My Lords, I know not how to retort upon 
a rudeness from the Bench.” Was any rebuke to official 
superiors ever administered more weightily or with better 
taste; even the frivolous judicial twins were abashed, 
They condescended to listen—nay, to understand the 
argument, which understood, conviction followed. It 
might be a little out of fashion, but was there not much 
care and valour in this Welshman ? 


To narrate the cases wherein Mr. Vaughan Williams 
was engaged were tedious or useless. Most had no 
popular interest, and this is not a legal 
treatise. One fine example of his method 
is his argument in the Queen against the 
County Court Judge of Essex, in which, by a process of 
analogical reasoning, he showed conclusively that County 
Court judgments did not carry interest. He was long a 
stuff gownsman, possibly he preferred the work, possibly 
his modesty led him to exaggerate the effect of his lack of 
oratory, but his rise, if long delayed, was rapid. He took 
silk in 1889, he was made a Judge of the Queen’s Bench 
Division the year following. He was even more excellent 
on the Bench than at the Bar, and from the very first his 
judgments were noted as altogether admirable. Again, 
one must refrain from quotation, but Cook against Whel- 
lock, wherein he decided that an undischarged bankrupt 
might sue without giving security for costs, was warmly 
and deservedly commended by the Court of Appeal as a 
model exposition. Bankruptcy matters were assigned to 
him, and the decided and somewhat original course he 
took therein fluttered so many dovecots that rumours of 
his removal were current. He was raised to the Court 
of Appeal in 1897, and if in truth he was kicked upstairs 
the end justified the means. Sometimes he is in a 
minority, and as the majority settles what the law is, he 
must in one sense be wrong; but you may possibly prefer 
to be wrong with Vaughan Williams than right with the 
rest of the Court. At any rate, he is the most widely 
and deeply learned of living English lawyers. He is 
not a voluminous author, but his name is connected 
with two legal classics : he has edited and in great part 
rewritten his father’s great work on the ‘‘ Law of Executors 
and Administrators,” that was first published in 1832, and 
ever since it has been the standard treatise on the subject, 
kept up-to-date by the son’s and grandson’s pious care. 
His other classic is the ‘* Law and Practice of Bankruptcy,” 
now in its seventh edition. Each contains all the learning 
on its subject, and each is admirably written. Here there 
is no question of literary style. Literature, indeed, has 
illuminated the utterance of some judges, and even the 
words of some text-books. It shines “like stars upon 
some gloomy grove,” but its light is dangerous. Here you 
have everything expressed concisely and yet fully, ac- 
curately and yet clearly ; there is no more, and more were 
more than superfluous. 


As Advocate 
and Author 


The Lord Justice is an unobtrusive man of simple 
habits. He affected third-class carriages, shabby clothes, 
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and plain ways, because, no doubt, like the Scotsman who 
devoured the thick end of ‘the asparagus, ‘‘ he preferred 
it that way.” A wild legend has gone the 
Myths round of the Law Courts that he fre- 
quently rides from his country seat to the 
station in the milk-cart, and there are who assert that he 
was refused admission to the Judges’ lodgings at Taunton 
because such a shabbily dressed man cou/d not (as the 
housekeeper surmised) be that mighty potentate, the 
Judge of Assize. Why discuss further myths? What 
judge is a hero'to the attorney’s clerk ? 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


BUTTER 
St, Stephen's, Friday. 


BuTTER is a large question. The President of the Board 
of Agriculture has been studying it with the aid of 
deputations. If the truth must be told, Mr. Long is 
scarcely cut out for a butter expert. He does not look 
the part. That he is a zealous worker in the field of 
research cannot be gainsaid. He has discovered what a 
“mixture” is. His announcement to this effect, in moving 
the second reading of the Sale of Food and Drugs Bill, on 
Monday night, created a profound impression. Until that 
moment, doubtless, honourable members had believed that 
a butter ‘‘ mixture” was a mixture of butters. Mr. Long, 
however, explained that a ‘‘mixture” is a mixture of 
margarine and butter. The difference, of course, is 
tremendous. 


In view of the circumstance that the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Bill amounts practically to a Bill for the encourage- 
ment of wholesale honesty, one might have expected that 
it would pass a second reading without serious opposition. 
But it is debate that keeps legislation sweet and the House 
of Commons alive ; and by way of putting the fat—may 
we say the butter-fat ?—into the fire, Mr. Lough promptly 
rose to move the rejection of Mr. Long’s modest pro- 
posals, apparently on the ground that those proposals 
ought to have come from the President of the Local 
Government Board, and not from the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. Sir Charles Cameron—who has a 
curious habit of marking slow time while he speaks—sup- 
ported Mr. Lough’s motion in terms not over-flattering to 
Mr. Long, and it was not until Sir Walter Foster took 
the floor that the Bill came in for anything like friendly 
criticism on the part of the Opposition. Sir Walter is a 
Parliamentary figure of some distinction. Here is his 
picture :— 

SIR WALTER FOSTER.—Shortish, plumpish, dapperish ; 
dark-haired, with side whiskers to match; smiles (at times) ; 
sports the turn-down collar, little black tie, black jacket, and 
black trousers of a Baptist minister. Has a captivating front- 
bench manner, talks in rippling streanis; is one of the 
comparatively few members of the House who can make a 
speech without exhibiting signs of nervous distress. 


Sir Walter Foster might easily have treated Mr. Long 
to a display of erudition on this butter matter, but he 
forbore—confining himself to the remarks that ‘‘ science 
was making giant strides,” and that old offenders in the 
adulterating way should’ be sent to ‘‘prison.” Other 
gentlemen—representiag agricultural constituencies and 
the grocery interest—having said their say and subsided, 
Mr. Kilbride arose from a cushion of notes and Blue-books 
“‘to support the Bill in the interest of fair trading as 
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against fraudulent trading.” Mr. Kilbride went for every- 
thing except the Bill. He stands six feet or more in his 
stockings, and his grip of the veduc/io-ad-absurdum line of 
argument is masterly. Conviction, even about butter, 
possesses him. Also, he seems to be the only member of 
the Commons who has a clear notion as to the native 
colour of margarine. 

Consumers of ‘‘ mixture” may be glad to know that 
this debate lasted four and a half hours by the clock, and 
that since 12,10 A.M. on Tuesday morning it has stood 
adjourned. TOUCHSTONE. | 


A. K. H. B. 


CHARITY perhaps—a great Christian charity—fonnded, not on 
superstition, but on a profound reverence for the Highest, and on 
an intimate knowledge of human natu e, may be the best explana- 
tion of the curious—nay, unique—position held by this distinguished 
man. Writing in a moment of deep emotion, it is difficult to 
appreciate justly so complicated a personality. ‘For Personality 
Boyd was. There is no other word for it. In literature his 
studied and somewhat precious style found an undue appreciation 
among the masses who hang on the heels of Caine and 
Corelli, and also found an entirely improper and, offensive 
depreciation on the.part of the Superior Persons who consti- 
tute themselves the sole exclusive judges of what is and what 
is not writing. Both Boyd received with equal complacency. 
Of his work in the Church (for which, after a most distin- 
guished academic career, he sacrificed the opportunity of a 
fortune in mercantile affairs), it remains to be said that the 
decorum and decency now prevalent in the services of the Kirk 
are much due to his sense of the becoming. Lee, Story, Tulloch, 
James Cameron Lees, and Tulloch’s son, are of the little band 
who with him did brave service against the Philistine. There 
were those who sneered at his habit of dressing for dinner, his love 
for a Bishop—curiously, there is something clean about each of 
these little foibles. But it is impossibie here to refute the un- 
worthy attacks made upon him. The grave has now closed upon all 
that was mortal of this man with the distinguished presence, the 
noble, absolutely impassive visage (more inscrutable than Dizzy’s 
own), ironclad, perhaps, save for those who knew where to look 
for the love and humour only to be found in the eye. His un- 
swerving courage, honesty of purpose, a cynicism not acrid but 
biting, a life blameless, severe but not ascetic, must‘ever remain a 
great memory in the inmost hearts of his friends. _His enemies 
were pardoned long ago. 

Thomas Carlyle said. of A. K. H. B., “You can’t get more 
than one cupful out of a cup.” Granted. It may be, that one day 
some other Tom may arise to say that Carlyle’s hogshead was not 
neatly so full as he imagined. Unfortunately. diffuse in his 
later printing, Boyd’s work leaves no sting. He was.a good man. 





THE Westminster Orchestral Society, at its forty-second concert 
on Wednesday, upheld its reputation for encouraging British 
composers by including in its programme a new Overture in C 
minor by Mr. Frederick Corder. This work, in its original form, 
served as the introduction to the last act of “ The Termagant ”—a 
play fresh in the memory of London theatre-goers—but has since 
been amplified by its composer, in the belief that it was sufficiently 
vivid in character to justify such a course. This belief will be 
unhesitatingly shared by those who were privileged to hear the 
work in its present form. Strong, rugged, and ominous, this 
“ Tragic Overture” is well fitted to stand as a separate piece of 
“absolute music,” and to be judged on its own merits, apart from 
its connection with the play. Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony was 
the principal work in the programme (though, unfortunately, placed 
last), and received a fairly satisfactory rendering, considering its 
abounding difficulties—difficulties more real. than apparent—the 
chief of which is to bring out the terrific force which characterises 
certain parts of the first and last movements. The programme 
also inchided Gade’s Overture, “Im Hochland,” and a“ Rhapsodte 
Suedoise” (new to England) by M. Sauret 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE SESSION AT OTTAWA 
A RIDICULOUS “INDEPENDENCE” SCARE 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, March to. 

TnovcH little legislation of importance aside from the 
Redistribution Bill will be submitted, the Session of the 
Dominion Parliament, which opens on Thursday, 
March 16, will not be short. The Government antici- 
pate that the Opposition, led by Sir Charles Tupper, 
fearing that the Federal election may take place before 
Parliament reassembles, will lay the foundation of their 
next campaign by putting their views on record on all 
questions at issue. This will ‘probably prolong the 
Session into the summer. 

Amusement has been created here by the publication 
in the Morning Post of London as a cablegram from 
its Ottawa correspondent of a ridiculous story of a move- 
ment for Canadian independence. Canada was never 
more firmly attached to the British connection than now ; 
independence is as dead as annexation. 


‘*The Young Nationalist Party ”’ 


The message to which our correspondent refers ap- 
peared in the Morning Post, but we also find it in this 
form in the Afanchester Guardian :— 


GROWTH OF A NATIONALIST 
THE DOMINION 


(uy “AMERICAN CABLE NEWS” AGENCY ) 


PARTY IN 


OTTAWA, SUNDAY. 

The recent failure of the Joint High Commission at 
Washington to form a treaty which it was hoped would im- 
prove the relations between Canada and the United States 
has not only given rise to much discontent, but is serving to 
strengthen the Young Nationalist Party and the Dominion. 
This body, which is rapidly increasing in numbers, is com- 
posed largely of Independents and adherents of the Labour 
party, with some Liberals. The aim of the party is to 
separate from Great Britain. It is not for annexation with 
the United States but independence, and it resents all inter- 
ference on the part of Great Britain in the affairs of the 
Dominion. The present eccasion is seized upon to insist 
that the Dominion shall manage her own business, and party 
leaders are making violent speeches to this effect. 


Special and careful inquiries in the best informed 
quarters in London and Ottawa fail to discover the 
existence of any ‘‘ Young Nationalist Party,” and certainly 
prove the absurdity of the suggestions of the message. 
There is, we believe, a Legitimist League in England, yet 
no one supposes the Hanoverian dynasty to be in jeopardy. 
If in some corner of Canada there be a ‘‘ Young Nationalist 
Party,” their influence upon Canadian affairs is less than 
that of the Legitimist League upon British affairs. As 
for the Joint High Commission, it is enough to remark 
that the British side consisted of one Englishman, Lord 
Herschell, and four Commissioners—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Sir Richard Cartwright, Sir Louis Davies, and Mr. 


Charlton. A stronger Commission representation could 
not be imagined. 
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The Cables: Ominous News 


From Sydney by way of Vancouver comes the positive 
assertion of Mr. Reid, Premier of New South Wales, that 
the Pacific Cable scheme ‘‘ is now hung up.” That accords 
with our own information, and the admission is, we say 
it advisedly, discreditable to British statesmanship and to 
British Permanent Officialdom. Here is a matter of the 
most vital concern to the security of the Empire—no one 
attempts to deny that fact—and the Mother Country can 
find nothing better to do than thwart all Colonial efforts 
to find a way of escape from the chaos and peril of present 
monopolistic control. Mr. Reid goes further, and suggests 
that Downing Street is preparing to throw the cables of 
the Empire still further into the throttling grip of the 
Cable King. He is thus reported :— 


It will be remembered that at the last conference of the 
Australasian Premiers it was decided to support the proposal 
for a Pacific cable, and terms were drawn out for the accept- 
ance of all the Colonies, together with Canada and England. 
The Imperial Government seemed to at first favour the pro- 
posal, but it now appears that that Government favours the 
alternative route vid the Cape, and touching at the British 
Islands on the way, proposed by the Eastern Extension 
Company. 


We earnestly trust Mr. Reid is misinformed or misreported. 
The Admiralty, we know, have long insisted upon an all- 
British cable to the Cape as a first strategic necessity, and 
the view is not unreasonable; but in the face of the 
exposure in THe OuTLOOK and elsewhere of the perils to 
which the Pender monopolists have, for their own dividend- 
earning ends, reduced our telegraphic base at Hong Kong, 
and in the face of the proved danger of leaving the 
Empire’s cables in the grip of one powerful financial group, 
we will not believe that Her Majesty’s Ministers will still 
further betray their Imperial trust by subsidising any new 
Cape line under the same monopolistic control. Our inland 
telegraphs are State-owned, and are a signal success as 
such. With our telephones we begin to realise and seek 
to repair the folly of permitting the creation of a monopoly 
in them. Even more vital is it that our cables—the nerves 
of the whole Empire—should be free from like exclusive 
influences. The Ministry know this well, and we will not 
believe that they can be so blind to the best interests of 
the State as to allow the new all-British cable to the Cape, 
and thence doubtless to Australasia and India, to be at 
the mercy of the monopolist, as Mr. Reid fears. 


India and Sugar 


The misery which some of the European States, most 
of all France, have brought upon large areas of the British 
Empire by the bounties they lavish on their exporters of 
beet sugar is a scandal to statesmanship, and goes far to 
excuse those who argue that the commercial rivalry of 
nations, which is just beginning, will prove as callous and 
maleficent as war. Something of the ruin and distress 
that have befallen our once flourishing sugar Colonies in 
the West Indies through State-aided foreign competition 
in the markets of the Mother Country we are beginning 
to understand; but it will be news to most that 
State-aided foreign competition in the Indian markets 
is ruining the Indian sugar industry itself. Large 
areas once under cane are now out of cultivation, and 
other areas are doomed unless a remedy can be found. 
Apart from the resulting distress to the peasantry, the 
Indian Government is threatened with an embarrassment 
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more formidable than at first sight appears. It arises in 
this way. The canals, which are the sovereign safeguard 
against the drought: bred famines of India, are maintained 
and extended by their earnings as irrigators of the districts 
they serve. Now it will be obvious that if the sugar- 
growing districts, which are also the districts where 
famine is rifest, go out of cultivation, the canals can only 
be maintained and extended at the cost of the Indian 
Treasury, and the Indian Treasury will not bear the 
strain. In Bombay and Bengal the shrinkage of the 
area under sugar-cane amounts to no less than 135 and 19 
per cent. respectively. The danger is so pressing that the 
Indian Government has under consideration a Bill for the 
imposition—so at least it is reported—of a countervailing 
duty on bounty-fed sugar. Manchester cottons were, 
with the assent of the British Parliament, secured equality 
of competition in the Indian bazaars by a countervailing 
excise on Indian cottons ; it is therefore hard to see why 
Indian sugar should not be secured equality of competition 
in its own home markets by a countervailing duty on 
foreign-grown, bounty-fed sugar. The decision of the 
Indian Government will assuredly strengthen the demand 
that the Imperial Government shall abandon their dis- 
heartening non possumus, and use their statesmanship on 
behalf of the West Indies, Mauritius, and Queensland. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—The Khalifa is still raiding the ‘‘ friendlies” 
on the left bank of the White Nile. It is now known that 
before the battle of Omdurman he despatched supplies of 
ammunition and stores to El Obeid. ‘The authorities seem 
determined to await the Dervish onslaught, which, if they 
are sure he will attempt, is the height of wisdom. But 
they will not wait indefinitely. They cannot tolerate 
anarchy within what is now British territory. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF KLONDIKE 


WE have been asked to publish the following letter as showing 
another aspect of Klondike to that which appeared in the letter 
published in the OUTLOOK of Feb. 25. The letter is from the 
youngest son of Alderman and Mrs. Cutler, of Bournemouth ; and 
the correspondent has spent two or three years in British Colum- 
bia and the Klondike region :— 


Dawson City, .W.LT., Canada, December 4, 1898. 

My DEAR MOTHER,—Just another line from the frozen North, 
though I’m afraid you may not get this for some time, as the—well, 
the least said about the rottenness of things up here the better. 
Am afraid I shall not hear from you until the river Yukon opens in 
the spring. 

I do not know what the papers are saying about the beautiful 
land, as we get no outside news now. But let me try to give you 
a little account of our winter. The spot I am now in is, no doubt, 
a favoured one. We are on the top of a hill about 400 feet above 
Adam’s Creek, on the right limit. I am helping an old man 
named Jones to put down a shaft. He was down thirty-one feet 
when I joined him, having worked his two partners to a finish. 
We are now down 52} feet, and still going. It is very slow work, 
about thirteen inches a day being good work. You must under- 
stand the ground is frozen so hard that a pick will not touch it, so 
we build a fire to thaw out with, and as soon as the fire has done 
its work, we hoist out the dirt and ashes, and repeat. When a 
streak of clay is met with, we heat rocks, and cover the bottom of 
the pit with them, as a fire often thaws the side too much, and 
then there is too much waste to hoist out. The sides of the shaft 
freeze hard, so that until the spring comes we do not need to 
timber. It is far more pleasant to be at the bottom of the shaft 
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than at the windlass during a cold snap; for you can keep warm 
below, but up top one’s extremities get mightily cool! So far, we 
have no prospects of gold, but hope to strike pay—and rich at 
that—about 120 feet ; so about March we may bottom. 

I think I started with the intention of giving you an idea of our 
winter. Well, on this hill we see the sun, or a portion of him, from 
ten until two now; in Dawson I doubt if they see him at all. As 
the ground is covered with snow, though not deep, it gets light 
about eight in the morning out of doors ; about 3.30 it is dark 
again ; but we have the moon for quite a long spell now, and 
during the dark of the moon the aurora borealis is rather bright, 
especially on cold nights. Until lately we have put in two fires 
during the twenty-four hours, taking one out at 7 in the morning and 
the other about 6 in the evening, so that we work by moonlight 
sometimes. 

The coldest temperature registered here has been 38 degrees 
below zero ; but in Dawson they claim 65 degrees below, where 
they also have the most advanced of prevaricators. The valleys 
are colder than the hills in this ‘country. 

A man told me yesterday that a great number of persons leave 
Dawson daily for the outside, a trip of 500 miles over ice and 
snow, pulling a hand-sleigh with their provisions and camping out- 
fits. I should like to make that journey, but am not so dis- 
couraged as to tackle it now, though, honestly, this is a country 
to which many have been called but few are chosen. 

I believe there will be another rush into the country next spring, 
though Dawson is at its height now. 

Sugar has been as high as 4s. a pound lately, but it is down to 
25. again now. When it was Is. 3¢. a pound some thought it a 
luxury ; but what about 4s. ? 

We are about twelve miles from Dawson, up the Bonanza, 
but have to make a trip down next Saturday for provisions. We 
pull up about 150 Ibs. each on a sleigh—that runs us five or six 
weeks. If we run out of any little thing, well we go without it 
until it is convenient to make another trip. 

My partner Jones has gone up to the Forks (Eldorado and 
Sonanza junction), it being a clear and comparatively mild day. 
I am going up about five o’clock to church. If I do not get a 
letter from you until the navigation opens, it will be almost a year 
from the last. With love to all, 

Your affectionate boy, 
Jos. 





PLEASE NoTgz.—THE OoTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 





_ ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betrasr, 
and 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 








Granp Dirtoma or Honour, EpineurGcn, 1890. 
Two PrizE MEDALS, Paris, 1889. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 
5/6 per doz. Tablecloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 
2} x 3 yds., 5/6. Kitchen Tablecloths, 113d, 
each. Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 10/6 per doz. 
Real [rish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. wide, 1/14 per yard. 
| Roller Towelling, 3d. per yard. 
“Samples — Surplice Linen, 7d. per 
or i Dusters, from 3/3 
| Price Lists per doz. ; Linen Glass 
| post free. Cloths, 4/9 per dozen. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine Linens and Linen 
Diaper, 8}d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE wuss LINEN. 


N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
| Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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FINANCE 
SECRET COMMISSIONS 


Tue report of the Special Committee on Secret Com- 
missions appointed by the London Chamber of Commerce 
has been issued. There is little new in it, but it is 
interesting yet not pleasant reading. The commercial and 
financial! interests of Great Britain are still greater than 
those of any other country. The opportunities for bribery 
and corruption in financial and commercial matters are 
consequently greater. We do not believe, however, that 
commercial dishonesty is greater here than in other 
countries we could meution; it is not so great. That it 
exists in one form or another is unfortunately only too 
true; it is growing, and the public mind recognises it, 
otherwise the remarks of the Lord Chief Justice a few 
weeks ago would not have called forth such a sympathetic 
response. The report of the Committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce draws public attention to the 
subject in a formal and comprehensive statement, based 
upon information received from what are believed to be 
most reliable sources. Many years ago corruption was 
prevalent among our public bodies, but legislation was 
then introduced, and no piece of legislation has 
had more beneficial results than the passing of the 
Public Bodies Corrupt Practices Act. We indeed pride 
ourselves nowadays on the integrity and honesty of our 
public m-n, not only on the Bench, but in Parliament and 
in our big municipal institutions. The question of com- 
mercial morality as affecting private individuals is one, 
however, most difficult to deal with, and we should be 
sorry to see hasty legislation on the subject. The form in 
which this canker shows itself is so varied, the ramifica- 
tions are so extensive, and the amount of injury done 
differs so considerably, that we are afraid it would be 
found impossible to devise any form of legislation which 
would thoroughly cover the evil in all its ramifications. 
The question of secret commissions in the matter of 
company promotion is already to be dealt with in a Bill 
before Parliament. On general grounds it is conceivable 
that the legislation might cover such matters as the half 
commission retained by bankers when transacting Stock 
Exchange business for their clients, the rebate given by 
shipowners upon freight placed through their hands, the 
commission paid by apothecaries to the medical man who 
recommends his patients to have their prescriptions made 
up at certain establishments, and even the question of the 
modest tip given to the waitress who hands you a 
cup of coffee in a refreshment room in which the 
notice appears, ‘‘ No gratuities allowed.” An_ in- 
finity of questions might be raised, all of which are 
more or less connected with this subject of illicit profits, 
secret commissions, and presents. It is not in the interest 
of the country, however, to multiply crimes. We do not 
say that legislation may not be necessary ; but before a 
new Act is added to the statute roli penalising a host of 
transactions which for years past have been trade customs, 
it would be well that public opinion should be further 
educated. We hail with satisfaction, therefore, the report 
of the Committee as an educational measure, and much 
good is likely to result from a continuance of the propa- 
ganda in the form of discussions on the platform and in 
the Press. In many cases these secret commissions are 
paid and received reluctantly, and their existence is tacitly 
acknowledged as an unfortunate necessity. 
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We do not. regard with favour the suggestion that 
large organisations and associations of traders should 
incorporate in their rules conditions restricting their 
members from receiving or paying bribes, or making 
presents in any form. The adoption of such a course 
seems to us to imply a recognition that such a system 
exists. The evil may be more effectually grappled with 
by raising the tone of commercial morality. Many traders 
and others who are now directly or indirectly guilty of 
these baneful practices would, we are sure, be only too 
willing to lend their assistance in putting a stop to them 
if the standard of commercial morality were raised. 

One great difficulty in the way of legislation lies in the 
complexity of the subject, and a Bill drafted on too 
stringent lines might prevent many acts of friendship and 
goodwill, in the exercise of which no consideration of 
bribery was contemplated, but which might be otherwise 
construed. It is quite true that no man can be made 
moral by Act of Parliament; but what has been done in 
the case of public bodies might possibly be effected in the 
case of the private trader. Before legislation is adopted, 
however, care should be taken that the public conscience 
should recognise as immoral and disastrous to the com- 
munity practices which are now regarded as necessary and 
established customs. Leaving out of the question matters 
of company promotion, legislation might be directed to 
the case of persons employed by a firm, and paid for 
services in connection with that firm, supplementing their 
legitimate earnings by illegitimate commissions, earned 
in most cases to the detriment of the employers’ interest, 
Even in this case it is impossible to exonerate employers 
from blame. When a master employs a buyer to pur- 
chase for him largely, and pays, as is often the case, an 
utterly inadequate remuneration for the responsibility and 
work involved, he unwillingly encourages indirectly the 
taking by that buyer of illicit commissions. The re- 
cognition by employers that a position of trust must be 
amply and even liberally paid for would go a great way 
towards destroying illicit commissions. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Tu1s Company has just held its fiftieth meeting, and the report 
issued indicates that it continues to make satisfactory progress. 
The returns for 1898 show a slightly diminished increase as com- 
pared with those of 1897; but the last-named was a valuation 
year, and, as we pointed out last week, in the first year succeeding 
a valuation companies generally have an increase below the 
average. The Prudential figures, both for the ordinary and the 
industrial branch, are very much larger than those of any other 
British office. We give below a table which shows the extra- 
ordinary growth during the past fourteen years in the ordinary 
branch :— 


Funds at Premium New Sums 
Year End of Year Income Assured 
[SBR «ss SRST «.. 238,868 ... 1,359,361 
1888 ... 2,818,562 ... 718,848 4,399,769 
1892 ... 6,701,124 ... 1,665,611 5,886,889 
1896 ... 13,067,828 2,543,262 6,507,820 
1897... 15,134,269 2,774,264 6,698,755 
1898 ... 17,156,951 2,967,501 6,420, 580 


Expenses are limited to 10 per cent. of the premium income, 
which must be regarded as a moderate rate, and the bonus paid 
after the last valuation amounted to 30s. per cent. per annum. 
We notice that the valuation was taken on a 3 per cent. basis, and 
we trust that the directors will see their way on the next occasion 
to reduce it to 2} percent. The net average earnings of the com- 
pany are not very much above 3 per cent., thanks to the persistent 
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policy of investing only in very high-class securities. Complaint 
is indeed made in some assurance quarters that the action of the 
Prudential in confining themselves almost wholly tosuch investments 
has been to spoil the market for assurance companies generally. 

In the industrial branch, the total funds are £2,c00,ooo more 
than they were at the end of 1896, amounting roughly to 
14} million sterling, while the premium income approximates 
yery nearly 5$ million a year. The expense ratio is, of course, 
much higher than in the case of an ordinary office, but com- 
paratively low for industrial business, being now under 40 per cent. 
In order to make a step in the direction of old-age pensions, the 
directors announce that they have made provision for all policy- 
holders in the industrial branch, who have been assured for 
twenty-five years, to be free from the payment of further premiums 
when they attain the age of seventy-five. This alteration is to take 
effect at once, and will doubtless prove a boon to the aged and 
thrifty poor. Altogether the Prudential is an office of great 
magnitude, and one which well deserves the support which it has 
received. 


ASSURANCE MISCELLANEA 


THE Provident during 1898 had an unusually heavy mortality, 
the amount of policies paid being considerably in excess of the 
actuarial expectation. The amount of new business was, however, 
fairly large, and the average return on investments amounted to 
£3 18s. 9d, a high ratio nowadays. A scheme has been pro- 
mulgated by the Credit Assurance and Guarantee Corporation, 
Limited, a comparatively new office, for assuring dod fide com- 
mercial travellers free against deaths caused by accidents in 
steamers, trains, and carriages. The plan is adopted for purposes 
of advertisement. 


NEW ISSUES 


BOTH Cape Colony and Cape Town have come to this country this 
month for money. The Government asked for a little over 
£3,000,000, and they have got it, at slightly over the minimum 
price fixed. Below we set out the results of the three last issues 
of 3 per cent. stock made by the Government, the last two having 
been raised in this country :— 


Average 

Amount Minimum Price 

Offered Applied for Price Realised 
Date , 4 L L SL Ge 
September, 1894 500, 0¢0 * -- 99 100 10 
January, 1898 1,250,000 4,654,300 100 1o2 18 9 
March, 1899 ... 3,107,400 5,147,200 97 97 23 


* Raised in the Colony. 
A syndicate applied for a large amount of the last loan at a 
premium of 15s. 6d, and their tenders were accepted in full, for 
applicants at the minimum price of 97 got about 4 per cent. 


The City of Cape Town will, through its agents, the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, invite tenders on Wednesday next for an issue 
of £288,000 of 3} per cent. debentures, and although the Money 
market is unfavourable, we should think that the amount required 
will be forthcoming, for the municipality is thriving. The revenue 
of the city rose between 1887 and 1897 from about £58,000 to 
£146,000, while the expenditure in the same period rose from 
about £57,000 to £141,000, The valuation of the property liable 
to rates within the municipality’s area has appreciated considerably. 
In 1888 it was a little over £2,500,000 ; in 1893 it was upwards of 
£3,500,000 ; in 1898 over £5,500,000, and according to private 
advices recently to hand a re-appraisement places the valuation 
at 9} million sterling. The following were the results of the 
former issue, with which the present loan will rank far? fassu. 


Amount Amount Minimum Average 

Offered Applied for Price Realised 

Date 4 L L £ a & 

May, 1898 wen pad 100,000 237,600 99 100 9 7 
March, 1899... “an 288,000 oo 100 —— 


STOCK EXCHANGE NOTES 


BUSINESS on the Stock Exchange has been interfered with by 
the fortnightly settlement. It was interesting as showing a 
very large speculative position open in miscellaneous shares, and 
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an unexpected increase in the “ bull” position in American Rails. 
Arbitrage houses who had been carrying large lines of stock 
were this week in the position of being ‘“‘takers in” of stock. 
London and the Continent appear to have brought onithe rapid 
fall that took place early in the account. Interest in markets has 
chiefly centred in the stocks of the coal companies. Ontarios, in 
which London operators are especially interested, were down 
early this year to 19}, and they have been dealt in this week at 
nearly 30. 


In the South African market the feature has been the circula- 
tion of rumours which, though unconfirmed, are credited, to the 
effect that the negotiations between the Witwatersrand Chamber 
of Mines and the Government with a view to a settlement of the 
vexed dynamite question are approaching a satisfactory conclusion. 
The idea is that terms will be arranged by which the Dynamite 
Monvupoly will come to an end in about three years, that Oom 
Paul will grant other concessions to the industry, and that in 
consideration the big financial houses will make him a large loan. 
Rhodesian shares have been active, and the “bull” position seems 
to have increased. Advices from the district are very satisfactory, 
and the fresh crushings this week have been fully up to the 
average. 


THE REBELLION IN CHINA 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
bong Rong, Pebruary 2, 1899. 

THE Anhui and Honan rebellions are getting worse, and the in- 
surgent forces are increasing by leaps and bounds. A telegram 
yesterday announced that additional troops under General Sung 
had been despatched to suppress the Anhui rebels. Yii-Mantze, 
the Tsechuan insurgent chief. is said to have been captured in 
the hills into which he had been driven by the Imperial troops ; 
but I doubt this very much, and feel sure he is safe and sound. 
His prisoner, Pére Fleury, has been liberated, and arrived some 
days since at Chungking. 

By telegram I learn that upon receipt of secret denunciations by 
a cabal at the head of which are Prince Ching, Kang Yi, and 
General Tung Fu-hsiang, accusing Director-General Hu, of the 
Northern Railways, of embezzling the Imperial Railways funds 
and making a secret alliance with foreign Powers, the Empress- 
Dowager issued a secret edict last night ordering Hu’s arrest for 
examination, and appointing Hsii Ching-Chéng, ex-Minister to 
Germany, Acting Director-General, pending the result of the 
investigations. He is perhaps one of the most upright officials in 
China. He has worked well for the extension of the railway 
system in the North. The reason of his arrest is that he is very 
pro-British, The man who acts in his stead is in the hands of 
the Germans. 


THE NEW BRITISH REGIMENT 


THINGS 1n this colony appear to be hanging fire somewhat of 
late. Nothing has been done about our new territory adjoining 
Kowloon, nor has the question of the Native City or the expulsion 
of the Chinese Customs from our waters come upon the ¢af7s up 
to date. Major Bower's staff of instructors for the Ist Chinese 
Regiment have passed through Hong Kong. The regiment is to 
be recruited in the province of Shantung, and I feel convinced 
it will turn out to be a fine one within a few years. I am well 
acquainted with this province and its stalwart sons, for whom I 
havea sincere regard. Standing about five feet ten inches, of open 
countenance and round brown eye, the Shantung man is physically 
all that an instructor could desire. He may not be so smart as the 
Ningpo or Canton native ; but his many sterling qualities make 
up for any deficiency in this respect. The advisability of sending 
this regiment on foreign service at the earliest possible date will, 
I feel sure, be recognised by the authorities. Hong Kong would, 
indeed, be foreign service to these men ; for they would not under- 
stand a word of the Southern dialect, nor would they be received 
with open arms by the sallow almond-eyed Celestial of our 
colony. 
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IN PASSING 


Just before his illness the Pope had a long conversation with 
an English lady, and spoke with much interest of the marriage of 
Mr. Heinemann with the authoress of “ Via Lucis.” “They tell 
me the book is too clever to be healthy.” Cheap literature he 
thought the most powerful factor of the day in England. “In 
Italy the range is too narrow ; if the theme is not morbid, the 
authors seem to have no resource but to abuse the Church.” The 
English lady in question wrote a long account of this interview, 
which she intended for publication, though circumstances have 
since prevented it. Alarmed lest the Pope might feel offended at 
his thoughts being revealed, she obtained another interview and 
asked his permission. “The Foreign Press treats me well,” he 
replied, “ and the Pope never fears publicity.” 


The Count of Turin, who has been the guest of the Maharajah 
of Cooch Behar, is no stranger in Ireland. He has paid several 
visits to Lord Carew, and proved himself a very good shot. Many 
of the Irish peasantry were quite surprised to find he was a 
remarkably handsome man. “Ain’t he the nephew of the King 
what maltreats the Pope? Sure the priests told us all the family 
were struck black in the face ever after!” The Maharajah of 
Cooch Behar, though of no great importance in India, is well 
known in this country. At Eastbourne he made himself very 
popular, and his agility in the racquet court rendered him a 
formidable opponent to such fine players as Captain C. D. King 
and Mr. Eustace Crawley. He talks of coming to England with 
Ranjitsinhji’s Indian cricket team and buying a yacht. Lord 
Lonsdale, who is also his guest, will be able to give him every in- 
formation, not only about English craft, but about the Kaiser’s 
Hohenzollern, 


Sir Claude Champicn de Crespigny is certainly the veteran 
steeplechaser of the day. He failed to steer a winner at Sandown, 
where his son, who is in the Life Guards, was thrown and broke 
an arm in the Grand Military. Sir Claude, like Sir Evelyn Wood, 
has been in both navy and army. His pluck is tremendous ; his 
head is shaped like that of Mr. Arthur Pinero, and his manners 
are suave. He has tried to swim the Channel, and to cross it by 
balloon. He offered to replace the hangman; he holds the 
Humane Society medal, and once put on the gloves at the Sports 
Club when a middle-weight was indisposed. He wrote his own 
Memoirs, has been a war correspondent, and his bosom friend is 
Lord Queensberry. 


AH, YES. 


How sad to be unhappy, 
How merry to be gay— 

How rich to have or health or wealth 
And fear no work-a-day. 


How hopeless is despairing, 
Because, when all is said, 
How splendid to be anything 
If Living or if Dead !| 
W. MACDONALD. 


In India the little mongoose, whose pet aversion, like the 
secretary-bird’s, is snakes, usually manages to earn his keep. But 
he is a lovable little chap, which can hardly be said of a house 
snake or a secretary-bird. Readers who in their younger days 
have had tame owls or hedgehogs (which have a reputation for 
getting rid of cockroaches) will be difficult to convince that these 
little constables of the barn and kitchen are incapable of showing 
regard for those who have put them in the way of earning an easy 
living. A hedgehog very soon learns to keep down his quills and 
remain in an uncurled-up state when touched or spoken to by 
someone he recognises. In this connection it would be instructive 
to learn if any gardening enthusiast has ever succeeded in getting 
a hold on the affections, or at any rate acquiring the confidence, 
of that redoubtable foe of insects, the toad. This philosophic 
creature strikes one as likely to respond to friendly overtures. If 
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a tortoise will follow its owner about, and tadpoles will eat from 
the hand, why should not a toad? Unfortunately, the thin. 
skinned batrachian has a heartless enemy in his garden home, for 
whose cruelty he, no doubt, holds man directly responsible—the 
common cat, to wit. The writer has more than once rescued a 
screaming toad from the sharp claws of puss. 


Mr. Charles Hawtrey, who has a new success in “The 
Cuckoo,” has the credit of being the best-dressed man on the 
stage. The son of an esteemed Eton Master, he found the 
attraction of the footlights irresistible; and so did two of his 
brothers. Curiously enough, both his last two dramatists are 
gentlemen by birth ; for Mr. Charles Brookfield is the brother of 
Colonel Brookfield, the member for Rye, and Mr. R. C. Carton is 
the brother of the eminent oculist, Mr. Critchett. Mr. Carton, 
who is an invalid, has never seen one of his own plays acted ; but 
his wife, professionally known as Miss Compton, is one of our 
cleverest Thespians. 


A well-known Australasian Premier and a Jubilee G.C.M.G, 
too, has, when excited, a difficulty with his “aitches.” On one 
occasion (so the tale runs) he was making an impassioned appeal 
in Committee of Supply for more ’Igh Schools on the West Coast, 
when an honourable member, with an air of the very deepest 
sympathy, arose and said: “I had no idea until the hon. member 
spoke that things were so bad. Will the hon. member kindly tell 
the committee how many of these ophthalmic institutions will be 
required?” 


Dr. Fairbairn, who has just published a timely book on 
Anglicanism and Catholicism, was for some years a clergyman in 
Aberdeen. He was wont in those days to deliver erudite 
discourses, without a single note, to a handful of working men, 
About a quarter of a century ago he was a candidate for the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen, but the 
authorities deemed him an unsafe guide for the raw young men of 
the North. Instead, they chose an eminently safe man, who spent 
his time in bludgeoning, to his own satisfaction, Darwin and 
Huxley and Haeckel. But in Aberdeen, as elsewhere, times are 
changed, and the Principal of Mansfield College occasionally 
occupies the pulpit of the University that refused to make him a 
Professor. 


What a change would come over religious controversy did 
ecclesiastics generally make a point of studying their opponents’ 
position! ‘I remember,” says Dr. Horton, “ staying in the same 
house with Dr. Dale once during the meetings of the Congre- 
gational Union ; and I noted with interest that the Guardian was 
sent him by post, and he seemed more occupied with the Church 
paper than with the affairs of the Congregational Union. This 
catholicity of spirit is found to be the note of his life.” 


Addressing a congress of scientific societies in the halls of his 
college, President Seth Low, of Columbia University, once urged 
that the demand of the day was for practical education, and that 
the scientific student must have a living, working knowledge of 
his subject. Perhaps he might be allowed to illustrate his mean- 
ing by repeating a conversation he once overhead between two 
young women. They were speaking of a young man of their 
acquaintance, and one of them exclaimed, “Isn’t he brilliant and 
wonderfully learned?” “Well,” replied the other, “he gave me 
a most interesting and complete explanation the other day of the 
growth of the mistletoe, its varieties, and all the different sorts of 
trees it is parasitic upon; but when we passed under some he 
didn’t seem to recognise it.” 


One of the most genial metropolitan members of Parliament is 
Mr. R. K. Causton. Always cheery, with a kind word for friend 
and foe, he is a Radical with the mildest character and the most 
advanced views. His wife, a daughter of Sir Thomas Chambers, 
is actively benevolent in Southwark, and a fine vocalist. Mr 
Causton derives his money from paper-mills, has played a good 
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deal of cricket, and still shoots in Scotland. As Whip, his ani- 
mated good nature proves an admirable foil for the enthusiastic 
energy of Mr. T. E. Ellis. 


THE BARD AND THE BIRD 


See that lark descending, singing 
Till he shall alight ; 

Far above he has been winging 
His melodious flight. 

Now, his rapturous song is over, 

He, amid the crimson clover, 
Folds his weary wing. 

In the clouds, a bird inspired, 

How his lay our bosoms fired ! 
Now he cannot sing. 


So the Poet singeth lonely, 
Lost in clouds of thought, 
In the land of dreamers only 
Are his numbers wrought. 
But some jarring word is spoken, 
In his lute a string is broken, 
And he must descend 
From the Cloud-land to the Prose-land— 
To the Prose-land from the Roseland— 
Singing at an end! F. B, DOVETON. 


The writers of fiction have not invented all the strange occur- 
rences. Fact gathers itself together sometimes, and easily outdoes 
them, just to keep the proverb in countenance, as witness the 
following. Two ladies—sisters—after shopping at Whiteley’s, 
enter a ’bus at the “Royal Oak” to proceed to Bond Street. 
After them enters a well-dressed man, and sits down by the lady 
who carries the purse. He is noticeable because of a fine diamond 
ring on the middle finger of his left hand, which hand is next the 
purse-bearer’s pocket. Having reached Bond Street and the shop 
where their purchases were to be continued, the ladies find the 
purse gone. It contained £7 Ios. in gold, and some silver. A 
further search of the pocket confirms the loss, but brings to light 
a fine diamond ring—the same, apparently, which the man in the 
*bus had on his finger. Thinking a jest had been added to theft, 
they go into a jeweller’s and submit the ring for examination. In 
a few moments the jeweller expresses his willingness to lend 
£40 upon it at any time. The story is as true as names and 
assertions can make it. Question: Was the man a philanthropist, 
a lunatic, or a maladroit thief? And a nice point to ventilate at a 
dinner-party is: What would you do with the ring? Or, better 
still, What ought you to do with the ring? 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE GLARE OF THE FOOTLIGHTS 


IT would be difficult to find a more marked contrast than exists 
between the real life of an actress and the rose-coloured illusions 
which most people enjoy anent perhaps one of the saddest occu- 
pations in existence. It is, according to those who number in its 
ranks, the most heart-breaking profession in the world, one to be 
turned away from by everyone who would wish us well. After 
admitting many of its drawbacks, the enthusiastic recruit still 
perseveres. ‘At least no one can say it is humdrum; one in any 
case lives.” This is perhaps the most stupendous illusion of all ! 
No occupation in life, however monotonous, has more absolutely 
dead and spiritless hours than those experienced by the actor— 
times when the fact of having to play a part seems surely the 
greatest evil that can befall us—when the theatre, with its make- 
believe, its business-side—harder even to bear than the real lack 
of romance—the hollowness of it, all fill one with a gigantic con- 
tempt. The fact that to-morrow may find us in another mood, 
that we know well no other life could mean anything to us, that 
the sham, the delusion, are in very truth the greatest realities we 
have, does not in the slightest degree lift the sense of depression, 
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the heaviness of spirit that seem to attack the actor with more per- 
sistence than anyone else. Added to this there is in the mind of 
the actor a conviction that, like other men and women, we are not 
free, a haunting sense of servitude against which many natures 
rise in rebellion, that though to outward appearances we 
may resemble our fellows, there is always something that 
divides us from them—a barrier of some kind that, in spite of 
everything, lives in the mind of the sensitive actor—a conviction 
that in reality no one takes us seriously (this even in the case of 
tragedians), which, though we don’t acknowledge it generally, 
acts as a constant irritant ; is irksome, and apt to set us on the 
alert for many a little slight often merely existent in the hyper- 
sensitive mind of the “servant of the public.” And all these are 
quite beside the question of actual hardships, the bitter disap- 
pointments, the real heartbreak which invariably go hand in hand 
with ‘ie most uncertain of professions. What a scene presents 
itself to a keen observer in the office of a London theatrical agent ! 
Here any morning may be seen a dozen or more young people— 
the majority women—sitting round a kare, uncarpeted room, the 
walls of which are closely hung with pictures and photographs of 
(generally speaking) but little known actresses ; these in every 
conceivable position and character, from Lady Macbeth!to the 
“first boy” in pantomime. The latter would seem to be very 
dear to the agent’s heart for decorative purposes. In the waiting- 
room a clock is seldom to be found, a fact which is certainly not 
without its advantages, as the patiently waiting crowd find some 
measure of distraction in asking each other the time. Most of 
these come day after day and sit there for hours, waiting, like so 
many cats ready to spring, when Mr. So-and-so, the agent, makes 
his appearance. The door of the inner sanctum is watched with 
sharp, eager eyes. At last it opens, and out comes—the clerk, or 
a small boy, who seems to spend most of his time turning over the 
pages of a ledger for no particular purpose. There is a sigh of 
disappointment and a change of position on the part of the patient 
waiters. One young thing, of azure eyes and brown locks, asks if 
Mr. Q. can see her. 

“?E can’t just now, Miss Montmorency ; ’e’s gone down to the 
Crown Theatre.” “We never saw him go out,” comes in chorus. 

“ No, ’e never come in yet this morning,” is the answer ; “’e said 
’e’d be ’ere for an hour or two this afternoon, but I wouldn’t advise 
you all to wait,” and pushing his hat on the back of his head, this 
facetious young man saunters out. But it is not always thus. 
There are mornings when Mr. Q. is there in person with a smile 
for everyone, and a familiar “my dear” for even those on whom 
he has never before set eyes. His tones are full of good-humoured 
banter, and the various reproachful little remarks addressed to him 
by his clients are met with a “ Don’t tell me, my dear! You don’t 
want to act!” and then he has a remarkable way of seeing past 
those who are most anxious to have a word with him, a clever 
trick of not hearing what he seems most eager to listen to. His 
whole object in life would, on the surface, appear to be the empty- 
ing of his crowded room, the unhappy dispatch of budding genius 
in the persons of his numerous clients. 

And the clients themselves—how curious it is to watch them, 
with their air of almost subtle unreality, their manners different in 
some hardly perceptible way from those of the rest of humanity! 
On the surface they all appear to be in the most radiant spirits ; 
but one knows that often this means nothing beyond a feeling on 
their part that a smile, a jest, are necessary as clothing itself—part 
of the business, in fact ; that a heavy heart, a saddened air would 
be incongruous in an actor, a confession of weakness in some sort 
to his (or her) discredit. From having lived amongst them, 
travelled with them, shared one’s hopes and fears with them, their 
little tricks are familiar. It is easy to see the line which divides 
the swaggering airs and the warm heart so capable of suffering, 
so ready in sympathy. All at once their faults seem to diminish, 
the empty boastfulness, the bombastic air of self-importance fade 
away, giving place to a consciousness of their finer qualities. A 
picture of their struggles, their sorrows—not lightened by the neces- 
sity of concealment—their great warm loving natures, presents 
itself to the mind’s eye, and one’s heart swells with a curious sense 
of pride at being one of them, of having sometimes shared their 
joys and sufferings. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“THE CUCKOO” AND “THE MAYFLOWER” 


Arter eleven years of quarantine, M. Meilhac’s ‘‘ Décoré” 
has arrived at Charing Cross. The Avenue production 
of ‘*The Cuckoo,” as Mr. Brookfield’s adaptation is 
significantly named, marks an advance on the part of 
one, and of one only, of the parties concerned. That 
one is the Censor; and it is to be hoped that the leniency 
which he has shown to this far from worthy play will 
not in future be withheld in cases more deserving. Mr. 
Brookfie!d’s principles of adaptation show little regard 
for either art or truth. He transfers the scene from 
France to England. The process of transposition involves 
tie loosening of many screws; and it is not surprising 
that the tune he sets is not always harmonious cr easy to 
recognise or to follow. A serious injury to the play, as a 
compact whole, is the substitution for the Legion of 
Honour of a medal with which a weekly newspaper, 
** The Cuckoo,” rewards deeds of daring. In the original, 
it will be remembered, the play opens with the husband's 
and wife’s wish that he should secure the red ribbon, 
and that it ends with the fulfilment of that wish in an 
unforeseen and very peculiar fashion. This is shapely. 
But the medal cannot do the work of the Legion of 
Honour. It breaks down ail along. No one adjusts 
his whole life to get newspaper prizes. Again, when the 
husband has got it, the dilemma of the original play is 
absent. The medal is a thing he can keep or return 
without danger. To accept the Legion of Honour for an 
act of courage performed by another might end in his 
losing his Government post ; while to return it would be 
to provoke an inquiry into the identity of that other. 
Such an inquiry is not at all to the liking of the real hero, 
he being the wife’s lover, and the whole trouble having 
arisen from a trip he has made into the country with her. 
But Mr. Brookfield’s husband has no office to lose—he is 
a corn merchant—and as to investigation, the newspaper 
neither would nor could make any. Mr. Brookfield’s chief 
care seems to have been, not to produce an artistic, or 
even a plausible, piece, but to get so much as he could of 
the cynical wit of the original into English, and, where 
that task was beyond his power, to come to the rescue 
with suggestive matter of his own. So far indeed does 
he carry this practice that, having respected M. Meilhac 
in dialogue—having made, that is, the wife and her lover 
agree for the future not to attempt to be anything more 
than friends—he throws all into confusion by ‘‘ business.” 
For as the curtain descends the husband is trying on a 
pair of antlers, and the cuckoo clock is telling the hour. 

Among the artists Mr. Charles Hawtrey as the lover, 
Mr. Arthur Williams as the husband, Mr. C. E. Stevens 
as a lugubrious and eccentric manservant, and Miss 
Constance Collier as the one confessedly immoral 
character of the gang, specially distinguished themselves. 
But the play left a nasty taste in the mouth, and if it is a 
fair specimen of what the theatre has in store for us, Mr. 
Hawtrey may with perfect propriety change its name from 
the Avenue to the Grove. 

Of the pleasantly named piece ‘‘ The Mayflower,” 
which, after some success in America, is now produced for 
the first time in England at Camberwell, little need be 
said. Had the play been worthy the name it bears, nay, 
had it been but the good square honest attempt of a man 
of only half the wits of Mr. Parker to set before us the 
Pilgrim Fathers as he understood them, it might have been 
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crowded with technical blunders and yet, to the thoughtful, 
have been the play ofthe year. But Mr. Parker makes no 
attempt to justify the colours under which his craft sails; 
he merely prepares us in a prologue for a disappoint. 
ment, which he proceeds to inflict upon us at somethi 

more than necessary length. Some of those who have 
seen the way in which the most sacred things are now 
dealt with on the stage will wish that on great subjects 
none but great, at any rate earnest, plays should be per. 
mitted to be produced. A great play this does not 
pretend to be; it is too full of stage tricks, too re 
miniscent of other plays. Hence those to whom “The 
Mayflower” is more than, say, ‘‘The Clacton Belle,” 
are bound to be disappointed and, perhaps, a little 
annoyed. But others, less squeamish, it may be, will 
find plenty to amuse and please them in the piece, which 
has the advantage of being presented by a cast includ- 
ing Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr. Bernard Gould, and Mr, 
Mark Kinghorne. Had Mr. Parker been a beginner, and 
not a dramatist of established and deserved reputation, 
‘*The Mayflower” might be declared promising. As it 
is, however, one can best show him respect by calling 
‘* The Mayflower” a disappointment. G. E. M. 


THE REMBRANDT ETCHINGS 


Wui_E one section of the public is impatiently awaiting 
Mr. Sidney Colvin's promised Life of Stevenson, another 
and a larger section is openly blessing the same gentleman 
for his part in the exhibition of Rembrandt etchings and 
drawings now adorning the Print Room at the British 
Museum. This particular gallery is at the present 
moment a different place. The Lionardos and Watteaus, 
the Diirers and Schongauers have vanished—only the big 
central cartoon remains—and in their stead a splendidly 
arranged acre of Rembrandt is set out, sedulously divided 
into periods and catalogued most instructively by Mr. 
Keeper Colvin, who, to further guide the inerudite and 
propagate a knowledge of the craft, devotes a row of 
cases to an object lesson, displaying the etcher's tools, 
explaining their uses, and leading the awakened brain to 
plates in every stage and state. 

Mr. Colvin, rightly enough, follows Sir Seymour 
Haden’s division of Rembrandt’s etchings into three main 
periods, broadly differentiating these into a first period, 
wherein the artist’s effects are mainly produced by pure 
etching on a prepared plate ; into a second period of mixed 
etching and dry-point; and a last period, wherein the 
master ‘‘tends more and more to work in pure dry-point, 
with an ever-increasing breadth and boldness of effect.” 
The progress is, therefore, entirely identical with the 
developments shown in Rembrandt's painted work, albeit 
the means differ; and towards the end it seems that the 
artist laid his needles aside, and gave himself up exclu- 
sively to brush and canvas. 

A running examination of the collection is peculiarly 
interesting, so frequent are the glimpses we get of the 
mental activity of this arch-exponent of the Gothic tem- 
perament. With what sympathy will the student of 
expression regard the numerous examples wherein young 
Rembrandt studies his own facial movements—laughing, 
staring, listening, shouting! No actor probing his face 
before the mirror has equalled this devotion to phy- 
siognomy. Father and mother, too, are alike pressed 
into the young student’s service, dressed in strange attire 
and made to sit. For the curious, the new, Rembrandt 
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possesses the same insatiable appetite. Unable to travel, 
he yet makes his way abroad, pursuing with needle and 
brush every strange figure that ventures within sketching 
distance. The elephant and lions of a menagerie exercise 
him; in the Jewish quarter and on the wharves of his 
native city, Orientals, negroes, and other exotic figures 
are to be found. Even the illuminations bordering a 
Persian manuscript, and dolls brought from the Indies, 
call for transcriptions, suggest visions of the strange lands 
from which they have emerged. 

A second visit and a third and the psychology of the 
exhibition no longer arrests us. We are concerned with 
results. The painstaking realism of the earlier plates, 
best evinced in two peculiarly literal examples of the 
nude, loses much of its harshness when to the simple 
effect are added the problems of composition and 
chiaroscuro. In such pieces as the ‘ Raising of 
Lazarus” and the ‘‘ Descent from the Cross” Rembrandt 
adds heavily to his task. The effort is successfully main- 
tained; indeed, there is much that is great in the massed 
figures, the central entanglement of the Descent; but the 
effort, the laborious building, of this crowded piece are 
unconcealed. In the simpler effects that follow we see 
the reversal that inevitably follows upon the rejection of 
implicit realism. It is because Zola and Verestchagin 
have never crossed this threshold that their work fails, 
The introduction of dry-point gives Rembrandt oppor- 
tunities for greater delicacy, places in his hand two 
weapons instead of one. In the ‘‘St. Jerome ina Dark 
Chamber” and the ‘‘ Landscape with Three Trees ” all 
traces of the old limitations have vanished, the mastery 
of atmosphere is complete. Here we again make the 
discovery that it is only with the simultaneous rendering 
of atmosphere and subject that creation begins. And now 
all that Rembrandt gives us makes for that ultimate 
breadth wherein his labours are to terminate. His por- 
traits of Jan Six, Ephraim Bonus, and Jan Asselyn, set in 
their intimate surroundings, form a fitting prelude to the 
“last word ” expressed in such final masterpieces as the 
late oil-portraits of himself, the Jacob Haaring, and the 
Jan Lutma here exhibited, or, if we may venture a 
different genre, the fluent softness of that nude print, 
“The Woman with the Arrow,” wherein Rembrandt, in 
addition to his own qualities, has wrought with a suavity 
and delicacy surpassing the Italians. 

Of the ‘‘Christ Healing the Sick,” the famous 
“Hundred Guilder Print,” Mr. Colvin has secured 
matchless examples. This etching, deservedly the most 
celebrated that Rembrandt executed, combines in one 
magnificent whole the entire gamut of the master’s 
qualities : the pathos and unforced drama, wherein his 
human figures are unrivalled, the living play of light and 
shade, the sure draughtsmanship and beauty of line that 
came to him after years of searching. The richness of the 
Northern temperament, its genius for glorifying the rug- 
gedest of externals with the emanations of the soul, has 
never found finer expression than in this masterpiece. The 
later compositions of Rembrandt have an almost overpower- 
ing technical interest, such is their daring, their disregard of 
all but the swiftest and most energetic means towards the 
desired end. The artist will view them with mingled envy 
and surprise. Of their sublimity, especially marked in 
the “ Christ Crucified between the Two Thieves,” there can 
be no question ; but it is to the ‘‘ Hundred Guilder Print” 
that we shall first turn when we wish to realise in all its 
power the full force of Rembrandt’s genius. A. K, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TOOTH-BRUSH AND THE SCHOOLBOY 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM last Thursday night stated that 4,854 
recruits were accepted during the month of January. So far so 
good. He also remarked that 35 per cent. of those who offered 
themselves for the army were rejected on medical grounds—an 
astonishing proportion of these failing to qualify by reason of 
unsound teeth. Therefore the total of those disqualified would 
reach well over 2,c00o—rather a gloomy pendant to an otherwise 
satisfactory statement. In passing, the Under-Secretary for War 
suggested that schoolmasters might instruct their pupils as to the 
proper care of their teeth, and health generally. 

It is well known that there are hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons, old and young, in these islands, who completely ignore the 
care of their teeth—the lowest classes, through ignorance and 
poverty, being the greatest sinners in thisrespect. I asked Jasper, 
our boy-of-all-work, whether he had ever used such a thing as a 
tooth-brush. “ No, sir,” replied the yokel, “I ain’t never seen one.” 
Conclusive enough this. The average parent of the lowest classes 
would doubtless aver that the expense of providing a family of 
half a dozen with tooth-brushes would be beyond their means, and 
one could not cavil at the reply. Especially would such an answer 
come from that class who object to the age for “ half-timers” being 
increased. 

Now, sir, would not it be possible for the various School 
Boards of our large towns to provide tooth-brushes for the 
necessitous little ones, who might, under proper supervision, 
perform this necessary duty? Most of the above schools have 
lavatories. The idea may seem chimerical, but I believe it to be 
feasible, and no one can question its utility. Just as the boy is 
father of the man, so attention in early life to this detail of tke 
toilet may be the means of securing better health during manhood. 
I believe that a knowledge of the laws governing health is of more 
importance than the mastering of the three R’s. With the en- 
lightened expansion of our educational system, perhaps instruction 
on such a subject will be included in the curriculum. F. C. 


LADY WARWICK’S SCHEME—TEMPERANCE 
REFORM—LEVEL CROSSINGS 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


As a constant reader of THE OUTLOOK may I be permitted to 
remark on a few articles that I have read therein lately? First, 
referring to that splendid article by the Countess of Warwick with 
regard to the employment of ladies in the country. Why not 
make National schoolmistresses of some of them, so that the 
children might be taught good manners—a feature which is sadly 
absent in large villages? 

Secondly, with regard to the Temperance question and “ Public- 
houses,” the present “landlords” are so ground down by a heavy 
licence and often exorbitant rent that they are too poor to refuse 
the price of a glass of beer from anybody, even if the purchaser 
has had enough already, also for fear of offending him and his 
friends, and the trade going to the other house or houses in the 
village. Why cannot Parliament pass a Bill empowering the 
Parish or County Councils to buy up the licensed houses and then 
leave them under the direct control of the police, so that they need 
not be afraid of offending anybody? One would think the control 
of a public-house ought to be in the hands of the public. 

Thirdly, with regard to the holidays granted to children in 
National Schools, you say the Commission ought to arrange to 
give holidays during the hay and corn harvests. I hope, also, in 
root-growing counties, they will remember the root harvest: 
“getting up” carrots and potatoes offers a greater field of work 
more suitable to country children than perhaps any other. 

And, fourthly, one for myself. Can anything be done to 
diminish the delays at level crossings on railways? We are often 
kept twenty minutes waiting to be let through. The signalman 
has orders to close the gates when the train has left the previous 
station. Now the train may be a stopping goods train, and before: 
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this has time to pass the gates there is another train coming in 
the other direction ; moreover, a goods train being longer than the 
platform, when pulled up in the station will block the road, and 
when you have a restive horse on a cold day comment is needless. 
Martin, Lincoln : March 6. A CountTRY DOCTOR. 


THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


As reachable remedies in arrest of much of the drunkenness so 
prevalent, I suggested (February 18) the promotion of (1) altruistic 
competition, and (2) a gradual levelling up of drink duties. Your 
correspondent (February 25) entirely passes over my second sug- 
gested remedy. Overlooking this, he naturally draws inconse- 
quent conclusions from what I stated. Of eleven of his inferences, 
I must disagree with nine, perhaps ten, but your space would not 
permit of a long exposition. 

Ten years’ residence in public-houses, both tied and free, and 
subsequent observation and thought, have convinced me how 
unjust and calamitous a monopoly we have in our midst. If 
usurious profit created by monopoly of sale be the chief lubricant 
of drunkenness and excessive drinking, as I cannot doubt that 
it is, then we have to recognise the fact that drunkenness is 
fostered mainly for the advantage of a ring of brewery investors 
who have so tightened the monopoly as to make all better regu- 
lation nearly impossible. This is the grave position to be faced 
by the social reformer. All dreams of “ social improvement” as 
a steriliser of drinking are foredoomed to disappointment. 
Though more concealed than among the poor, drinking habits 
are prevalent among those who never knew pecuniary needs, 
sometimes, indeed, because of the possession of money which 
can be unobservedly spared. All crusade short of self-adjusting, 
fact-testing, altruistic competition, withdrawing the push of sale 
promoted by usurious profit—all effort short of this is labour in 
vain, time and money and struggle almost thrown away. 

St. Albans. W. P. 


CYRANO’S QUANDARY 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


From the Chicago Times-Herald it would appear that the 
School of Chicago speaks its French as “ful fayre and fetisly” 
as did the “ Scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe.” “ Whetstone,” “ bone,” 
“own ” and “alone” scarcely seem fair rhymes for “‘Gascogne ” 
and “ Bourgogne,” or may we venture into the same domain: 
Thus :— 

“There was a young man of Bordeaux, 
Who was rather too fond of a hoax, 
Till a blow in the jaw 
From a soldier at Pau 
Made him give up all practical jokes.” 

Or again :— 

“ The people who live at Marseilles 
Catch a very great number of whales, 
Which they send on to Nice, 

Where they get a big price 
For the blubber at annual sales.” 


I imagine there is no rhyme in English for “ Bourgogne.” 
Cardiff. ALEX. O’REILLY. 


LOCAL NICKNAMES 
Zo the Editor of THz OvuTLOOK 


I read recently in a letter in your columns a list of local nick- 
names, in which were included several from Orkney. Every island 
and parish in our Archipelago has its own nickname. An old legend 
accounts for this by saying that when the Cathedral of St. Magnus, 
in Kirkwall, was built, the builders brought from each district their 
favourite food, and they and their descendants have ever since borne 
for nickname the name of the animal on which they fed. That this 
is a tale invented to account for the names with which Orcadians 
mock one another is self-evident. Thus the people of Harray are 
“crabs,” yet Harray is the only parish in the county which does 
not touch upon the sea. “*‘ Let be for let be,’ as the Harrayman said 
to the crab,” is a local proverb. The men of Firth are “ oysters.” 
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The oysters (and here I speak of the shelled sort) were long 
famous in the county. Alas! their money value became too wel] 
known, and the goose that laid the golden eggs was killed. Kirk. 
wall starlings, Shapinsay sheep, Rousay (not Ronsay) mares, 
Holm hobblers, Stromness bloody-puddings, Papa doondies are a 
few more of our Orcadian names, and I can give those for eve 

parish in the county should any of your readers care to have them, 
In most cases it would not be hard to find the origin of these names, 
If the starling is the bird of all others most common in the isles, 
nowhere does it abound as in Kirkwall. The hawks of Hoy have 
given a name to the men whose poultry-yards they ravish, and it 
is not a week since a Committee of our County Council debated 
for a stricken hour as to whether they are to live or die. The 
Secretary for Scotland must be weary of these falcons which he 
has undertaken to protect. “A KIRKWALL STARLING,” 

Kirkwall, N.B.: March 3. 


SCOTLAND VERSUS WALES 
By A SCOTS LASSIE 


IT is an ideal football day as we journey to Inverleith, and the sun 
does its best to raise our spirits. Unfortunately we can give it no 
assistance, for the outlook is very black. The pools of water 
which graced the field a fortnight before are now gone. Then the 
Scottish players inspected the field before the match began, to 
playfully point out to each other which pools it would be most 
dangerous to fall into. In Edinburgh, the West End turns out in 
all its beauty to grace a Rugby International, and it really goes to 
look at the match, and not at itself. We are all glum to begin 
with ; our Irish defeat seems to render victory to-day impossible ; 
but we tell each other there is one thing Scotland can do—it can 
play a losing game. Tell it it will win, and it is bound to 
lose; let the sporting papers weep tears beforehand, fore- 
tell a tale of woe, and let defeat be forecast on every side, 
and Scotland will romp home an easy winner. Why it should 
be so no one can tell, except perhaps a Scotsman, and even 
he could not explain. And so it is to-day. The players appear. 
“ Who’s that big man in the cap?” asks one of us. “ That's the 
captain.” We feel we are being trifled with, but the game begins. 
The Welsh spectators regain their equanimity now that the bag- 
pipes are silent, and in ten minutes Gedge is past the dreaded 
Welshmen and over the line. Of course we cheer ; we go wild in 
our enthusiasm, and one old gentleman, madly waving hat and 
umbrella, shouts, “ A goal, a goal!” It is obviously his first match. 
Then we calm down again, and, in our joy, do not hesitate to 
cheer good play on the Welsh side. At the Irish match good play 
on their side was received in dead silence. We simply could not 
cheer, and the gentleman who, letting his feelings get the better of 
him, shouted, “Play up, Scotland, damn it/” must have been 
surprised at the grateful looks we threw on him. He had expressed 
our feelings too exactly for us to look shocked. The Irish did their 
best to make up in noise what they lacked in numbers, but to little: 
effect, and one of them showed his nationality, by exclaiming 
in disgust, “ Och ! listen to the silence.” But to-day all is changed, 
and we can afford to cheer our enemies. Even when they get two 
goals in quick succession, we don’t mind ; Scotland is playing as 
it can play when it likes. Let the Welsh shout “It’s all up with 
Scotland!” as loud as they like; we know better. Half-time; 
then the Scottish score creeps up—we cheer ; equalises—we cheer 
more loudly ; passes the Welsh—we cheer our loudest ; and when 
Gedge practically ends the match with a most sensational goal, we 
can shout no more. 

A fortnight ago we plodded home in sullen silence through 
inches of mud, stormed the cable cars in—almost—silence ; silently 
and sullenly we kept our seats when the cable broke, and only 
four stalwart policemen could rouse us from our despair. But to- 
day is different. We sit on each other’s knees, and discuss the 
game, and say, If Gedge or Lamond had been with us against 
Ireland, we wouldn’t have been beaten. But in our hearts we 
know better ; Scotland can only win when the odds against her 
are hopeless, and the thought of England, whom we should easily 
beat—on paper—is the bitter drop in our cup of joy. J. A. M. 
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’MELIA ANN MIGGS: 
AN APOTHEOSIS 
I 


] MET Melia Ann Miggs at three culminating points in her history. 
Her name was a callous injustice which many people suffer at the 
hands of their godfathers and godmothers in their baptism ; and 
at our first meeting it struck me as being oddly out of keeping 
with the anger and defiance that lent a pathetic dignity to the 
gitl’s short, squat figure. 

’Melia Ann and I met in Arcadia Street, a narrow thoroughfare 
of two-storied houses, a street of dirty pavements and littered 
gutters, a street of unwashed windows and unwashed inhabitants ; 
a grey street above which the strip of East End sky seemed always 
louring, heavy with dank clouds and sodden with smoke. Arcadia 
Street enjoyed an existence of undisturbed quiet, except when one 
of the four families inhabiting each of its small houses indulged 
in frank criticism, direct recrimination, or open warfare with its 
neighbours ; it prided itself upon the fact—to which the owners of 
twenty tousled heads peeping from twenty windows bore voluble 
evidence—that the policeman had been seen to yawn seven times 
within a week during his passage through the little thoroughfare ; 
and Arcadia Street, which regarded the bearing of the policeman 
as a social barometer, placed. itself in the seat of the Pharisee and 
deemed itself of intense respectability. 

Chancing to pass through this meritorious thoroughfare one 
dreary November afternoon, and knowing the reputation of the 
Arcadians, I was surprised to find these blameless people in the 
throes of enjoying what a little urchin, who was vehemently per- 
suading others of his kind to leave the prospective “finds” of 
sundry buckets and boxes placed for the convenience of the 
dustman upon the edge of the kerb, described as “a good ole 
beano.” 

A surging crowd was gathered in the middle of the street, and 
above the cries of draggled women and shouts of men I heard a 
shrill voice, nasal, American, and undoubtedly feminine— 

“Touch him, ye coyotes, an’ I’ll let daylight into your brain- 
pans !” 

There was a scuffle, a howl, then sudden silence. The crowd 
parted, and a man, holding his head with both hands, was led to 
the kerbstone, where he sat down, moaning stupidly. The owner 
of the voice had evidently fulfilled her threat. 

The crowd was impressed, and, standing upon a window-sill, I 
looked over their heads. All J could see was a girl with reddish 
hair and blazing eyes, her arms bare to the elbow and white with 
flour, whirling a rolling-pin round her head. She saw me at the 
same moment, and, with a pathos and appeal not to be withstood, 
cried out, “ They’re jest killin’ him! Say, you there, come right 
here an’ help me !” 

“ Blimey, ’ere’s a torf a-comin’ ter sive yer, ’Meliarann,” yelled 
a coster on the outskirts of the crowd as the people fell back. He 
gave the shrill cat-call of the “gallery-boys.” “Strike me! It’s 
like a bloomin’ plye.” 

Melia Ann was still defiantly waving her rolling-pin; at her 
feet was a man, apparently senseless, blood oozing from an ugly 
gash across his forehead. “ What is the matter?” I asked. 

A babel of voices in answer gave me the tacit acknowledgment 
that the crowd had made me master of the situation. 

“Oh! genelman, please, genelman, listen to me”—a ragged 
little girl pulled at my sleeve. “ Farfer’s ’ad no work, an’ ’e 
borreyed money from ’im”—a contemptuous finger pointed at the 
prostrate man—‘’im as keeps the grocer’s shop rarnd the carner. 
An’’e’s been an’ sold us. up, an’ some more in our street. An’ 
they say ’e’ve done ’em brarn. Farfer ’it im on the ’ead, an’ over 
’e went slick, like a ’op-pole, an’ ’Meliarann come out a-hollerin’ 
murder, an’ swiped all rarnd ’er with the bloomin’ rollin’-pin.” 

“It’s a lie!” panted ’Melia Ann, keeping a wary eye upon two 
or three men who were nearest, and who had been making in- 
effectual attempts to snatch the man from her protection ; but the 
rolling-pin kept a clear radius. ‘“They’ve had the dollars, an’ 
when they wouldn’t pay Popa had to put up the bills. And then 
they hammered him. . . . No, you don’t !” and the rolling-pin fell 
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heavily upon the shoulders of a man who was tugging violently at 
her father’s legs, 

“ Now you jest leave’im to us,” said the man savagely, rubbing 
his shoulder. ‘ We don’t want to ’urt you, but ’es only plying the 
old soldier, and we’re going to ’ave our money’s worth out of 
’im. ’E’s a bloomin’ thief, an’ you know it. Now you make yerself 
scarce.” 

A murmur ran through the crowd, which gathered closer. 
“You'll have to kill me first,” the girl cried defiantly, but her 
breath was coming in hurried gasps, and her flour-speckled arms 
were trembling. 

The situation was difficult. The crowd considered that it 
held a just grievance, and from the remarks that passed round its 
inner circle I was inclined to agree with the wrathful speakers ; 
the senseless man lying at his daughter’s feet was evidently a 
Shylock of the most sordid order. But the girl was admirable in 
the bravery of her passionate defence. 

A lunge of the shoulder sent one man rolling backwards as he 
was attempting to wrench the rolling-pin from ’Melia Ann’s 
hands ; she rewarded me with a quick glance of gratitude. At 
this sign of my hostility the crowd veered round, as is the manner 
of crowds, and in a second ’Melia Ann and I were standing side 
by side under a shower of blows. “Yank!” “ Bloomin’ torf !” 
“?It ’im in the bread-basket !” “Scratch ’er eyes out !” and all 
the florid vocabulary of the East End came from the outside 
fringe of the crowd and from upper windows. The rolling-pin 
caught the facetious coster between the eyes; he went down like 
a stone, but was dragged to his feet in an instant ; a woman 
prodded at me viciously with a crutch—a twist of the hand gave 
me a weapon, and so armed I was able to aid ’Melia Ann in keep- 
ing a clear space round her father. 

We had a breathing space—the crowd hesitated : there was a 
wavering in its outer ranks; it broke and fled in all directions, 
hurrying to cover like so many startled rabbits. The helmet of an 
approaching policeman had recalled Arcadia Street from the 
delights of a “ beano” to the rigid paths of respectability. 

With the aid of the constable, ’Melia Ann and I carried her 
father—whom I was inclined to think was playing the “old 
soldier ”’—into the dark back parlour of the small grocer’s shop 
“rarnd the carner”; a tearful charwoman was despatched for a 
doctor, and the representative of the Law produced a large note- 
book. But ’Melia Ann stoutly refused to make any charge or 
offer any information. She thanked me simply, sincerely— 
* Popa’s all I have,” she said, “ an’ it made me mad, right mad 
when they began to hammer him. They”—she jerked her head 
sideways in the direction of Arcadia Street—“ don’t understand 
business ; they come around pretty quick to loan the dollars, but 
they kick when they got to pay—devils !” 

She declined all offers of help almost brusquely, and as there 
was nothing to be done I left my card with the annoyed police- 
man, who, whilst lamenting the loss of a good police-court case, 
confirmed my impression as to the character of the father—a petty 
usurer of the poor. At the door ’Melia held out her hand: “T’l} 
always remember your kindness,” she said, tears standing in her 
eyes. ‘It was real grit to come an’ hammer for me.” 

And this was my first meeting with Melia Ann Miggs, the 
daughter of C. Miggs, as the board above the shop proclaimed 
her father to be. 

II 

Some years later I was lunching alone at the Savoy. At the 
table immediately in front of my own were two men and a woman. 
The elder of the two men was palpably an American, as was also 
the woman ; the other man spoke broken English, and amused me 


considerably by his ineffectual efforts to restrain the ostentation of 


the elder, who, I gathered, was the girl’s father. Her face was 
vaguely familiar to me. She looked at me several times hesitatingly 
and shyly, and, as I was passing their table to leave the restaurant, 
rose abruptly to her feet. 

“Don’t you remember me?” she said, reddening awkwardly. 
I was obliged to confess that my memory had of late taken to play- 
ing me tricks. “Not Arcadia Street?” she replied. And then I 
remembered. The arms that I had seen speckled with flour were 
now hidden beneath ruffled folds of chiffon, and the red hair that 
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had streamed in the wind was now twisted and curled in glossy 
masses, and the right hand that had wielded the rolling-pin with 
such signal effect was now holding a pair of many-buttoned gazs 
de Suede ; but I was able to trace ’Melia Ann Miggs beneath the 
panoply of fashion. She was unaffectedly delighted that the name 
of the East-End street had supplied me with a clue to her 
identity. 

“ Popa,” she said, turning tothe elder man, “ this is the gentle- 
man who helped me that day when——” 

Mr. C. Miggs’s face was a study in the art of inference by 
expression ; the suggestion in his eyes was diabolical, and ’Melia 
Ann stopped abruptly in undisguised terror. Her father held out 
his hand, which I took reluctantly. “I’m verry pleased to n:eet 
you. Let me present you to my daughter’s fiancey, Count 
Tchertskoff.” The other man, who had been languidly indifferent 
to the little scene, bowed stiffly ; and Mr. Miggs, with an effusion 
that he vainly tried to give an appearance of heartiness, pressed 
liqueurs and coffee upon me. I declined ; and as I saw that he 
was nervously anxious lest I should bridge the gulf that lies 
between Arcadia Street and the Savoy, I made my escape as soon 
as possible, with the usual commonplace that I hoped we should 
meet again. Acertain glint beneath Mr. Miggs’s puffy eyelids 
showed me that he, at any rate, did not echo the hope; and it 
presaged an unpleasant five minutes for his daughter: her recog- 
nition had been indiscreet. 

Such an ascent from Arcadia Street to the Savoy Hotel excited 
my curiosity, and on consulting the visitors’ list, 1 found that not 
only had the former occupants of the grocer’s shop “rarnd the 
carner” glorified their outward appearance, but they had also 
glorified their patronymics. Mr. Cyrus J. Miggs and Miss 
Amélie Miggs occupied a suite of rooms that must have repre- 
sented gratifyingly large weekly cheques to the management. 


Ill 


Again some years elapsed. I was in Rome, and calling upon 
an old Italian friend soon after my arrival, I found her eagerly 
following the chief occupation of the Roman ladies. She was 
giving a tea-party. ‘You like Americans,” she said; “I must 
introduce you to the latest star, Countess Tchertskoff,’ and the 
next moment I was bowing to Melia Ann. 

“Sakes ! You're around everywhere,” was her greeting. I 
remarked that she seemed equally ubiquitous, regretting the words 
directly they were spoken. 

“You won't let on about Arcadia Street here?” she pleaded. 
“* Popa was fair riled because I spoke to you in London. He’s 
done it all, an’ he doesn’t like people to think that all the dollars 
didn’t come from America. We went back after you saw us in 
Arcadia Street, and Popa struck ile in wheat.” 

“ Of course, not a syllable,” I answered, and received the same 
glance of gratitude that she had given me in Arcadia Street. 
“ And so, Mr. Miggs having made his pile, you are travelling ?” 

“TI guess not. We’re fixtures, us and St. Peter’s an’ the Pope. 
Ladislaw’s position fixes us tight.” 

“ Position” was not a word that would naturally occur in the 
erstwhile Melia Ann’s vocabulary ; she repeated it with the air of 
having learnt it. I imagined that her father was the instructor. 

“The Count is a Councillor to the Turkish Legation,” she 
added ; the lesson was perfectly learnt, but the pupil seemed to 
take little pride in its repetition. 

“ But the name is Polish.” 

“ Ladislaw’s father was chuck—exiled. My husband is in the 
service of the Sultan.” 

I learnt afterwards that the Count’s appointment had taken 
place after his marriage, and that it was hinted that American gold 
had directed the selection of Yildiz Kiosk. Mr. Cyrus J. Miggs 
was certainly astute. His daughter was not easy material upon 
which to work towards social advancement ; but he had made the 
best of the means at his disposal—a renegade Pole. 
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The Countess was about to add further details of the delights 
of her husband's position, when an Italian lady with whom I was 
slightly acquainted came up and greeted her effusively. 

Poor little "Melia Ann was very shy and confused ; there was a 
subtle mockery in the other woman’s manner that made me sud. 
denly conscious that the daughter of Mr. Cyrus J. Miggs was sadly 
over-dressed. Rivers of lace ran over a brilliant blue satin dress, 
the hues of the tropics were in her hat, and a costly tippet of sables 
was fastened by several clasps of burnished gold, and fhung about 
with chains. 

“Ah, dear Countess ! tell me how your dinner went off last 
night. I hear it was a great success.” 

The Countess brightened; her sigh of relief was audible, 
“ Now, that does me good to hear so,” she said; “ because | 
thought it was a slap-up frost. Popa gave mea list of who was 
to go in with who, and who was to go in after the other ; but I lost 
it and got late trying to find it ; an’ when | went into the room, all 
the princes and ministers an’ things were there. Sakes! I was 
flurried. One of my crowns is a bit too big for me, and I was 
wearing that, an’ my fool of a maid had forgotten to plug it upat 
one side with a bit of hair, so when I came in, it slid over one eye, 
An’ I got so mixed, I spoke to all the wrong people first.” 

The Roman lady expressed her sympathy. ‘One's first 
official dinner is always a trial,” she remarked. But I understood 
her effusion ; she was famous for her imitations, and had come to 
make a study for the reproducticn of the Countess’s dinner-party, 

“ Are you entertaining much this season ?” she asked. 

“T guess so, an’ the folk are jest panting to come to my big 
reception next week, sending letters all day long for tickets. You've 
only jest got to hang a mutton-chop on your door-knob an’ all 
Rome will come to your parties.” 

I wondered if my little heroine of the rolling-pin was less simple 
than she seemed ; the Roman lady evidently came to the con- 
clusion that she was approaching masked batteries, for she rose, 
and said with undiminished sweetness, “ Well, good-bye, dear 
Countess, until next week.” 

“ You wrote for a ticket, didn’t you?” asked the Countess. 

“You were kind enough to send me a card,” replied the other, 
making her escape. But, knowing the lady, 1 knew that ’Melia 
Ann had bought her victory at a high price. 

“You'll come to my reception?” the Countess said to me. 
“It’s next week. Three hundred tickets have gone out, and they 
are writing for more. Popa’s hugging himself silly ; he arranged 
it all. I'll send you a ticket, but don’t say anything about Arcadia 
Street. I'll tell Popa you promised. .. .” I saw the Countess to 
her carriage, a vehicle as glaringly impossible as her dress, and 
promised faithful attendance at her reception. 

During the week I found that the Tchertskoff ménage, esta- 
blished in one of the most magnificent of the princely palaces of 
Rome, was the laughing-stock of that world of cosmopolitanism, 
and all Rome was going to the Countess’s first reception as it 
would go to a comedy, or to the performance of a popular buffoon. 

The poor little Countess, laden with jewels, a tiara that had 
once glittered upon a royal head wobbling insecurely on her red 
hair, received at the entrance to a suite of rooms hung with 
brocade and crammed with the art treasures collected by a great 
Italian connoisseur, whose children appreciated Mr. Cyrus J. 
Miggs’s rental dollars more than their heritage. Her husband, 
more languid, more characterless than when I had seen him at the 
Savoy, hovered about like an uneasy bird ; Mr. Cyrus J. Miggs 
beamed beatitude from above an inordinately high collar. He 
avoided me with a circumspection that verged upon the criminal. 

The Roman world had come to laugh ; it certainly had its fill. 
Blunder after blunder, d¢¢/se after Jc¢ise did the Countess, with her 
tiara becoming more and more insecure, lay before them for their 
mockery. Poor little soul ! there was no one to give her a kindly 
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hint or suggestion, and Arcadia Street and the slums of New 
York are not the most satisfactory training grounds for official 
receptions in the diplomatic world. 

Late in the evening I had been sent in search of a lost fan by one 
ofmy friends, and in passing from room to room I lost my bearings. 
Finding myself before some double doors, all carved and gilded, 
and hearing the music of the band, I pushed them open, imagining 
that I was close to the apartments from which | had started. The 
room I entered was dimly lighted, and on a sofa was a huddled-up 
figure sobbing bitterly. It was ’Melia Ann. Before I could retreat 
she had risen, and stood facing me defiantly, much in the manner 
in which she had faced the crowd of Arcadia Street. 

“Oh, it’s only you,” she said, and began to sob afresh. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“That woman who asked me about my dinner-party—you 
know the day I met you—has been taking me off. 1 heard her, I 
saw her—everything I said that afternoon, and they all laughed 
like grinning hyenas. Oh! I wish I was making bread again. 
All this frightens me.” 

The tears ran from her eyes, her hair had become loosened, 
and the royal tiara was hanging from the tangled strands. She 
was ludicrous even in her grief. 

“You will soon get used to it,” I said, as consolingly as I could. 

“You don’t get used to being skinned alive. But it pleases 
Popa,” she added with a pitiful attempt at brightness. “He’s all I 
have, and if I don’t please him I’m not worth a red cent. You 
don’t know how good he’s been to me. Look at all this. Oh, I’d 
give my eyes to do it better. You're real grit and won’t tell you 
found me like this, will you? Popa doesn’t understand—and, as 
you say, I shall get used to it soon—but it makes me kinder sick 
when they laugh. An’ I see it all. But being the father of a 
countess pleases Popa, an’ so long as he doesn’t know it don’t 
matter.” And this was my last meeting with ’Melia Ann. 

FRANK HIRD. 


A FRENCH TRIBUTE TO R. L. S. 


M. LE REDACTEUR, 


Jose, en ma qualité d’exécuteur testamentaire du feu R.-L. 
Stevenson, vous soumettre l’appréciation suivante de ses lettres 
intimes de jeunesse qui a été présentée la semaine dernitre au 
public francais par le critique distingué, M. T. de Wyzewa : 


‘Une Correspondance de R.=-L. Stevenson. 


“ Avant de faire paraitre la biographie—ou, plus exactement, le 
Mémoire biographique—dont l’ont chargé la famille et les amis de 
Robert-Louis Stevenson, M. Sidney Colvin, I’éminent conservateur 
des estampes au British Museum, vient de publier dans le 
Scribner's Magazine toute une série de lettres intimes de l’écrivain 
écossais. Ce sont des lettres délicieuses, pleines d’abandon et de 
pogsie, naives, spirituelles, varies, telles tout 4 fait qu’on pouvait 
les attendre de ce grand enfant de génie. Et, 4 ce propos, je ne 
puis m’empécher d’exprimer le regret qu’une maison d’édition 
francaise ne s’entende pas avec les éditeurs anglais de l’ceuvre de 
Stevenson pour nous offrir une traduction sérieuse et soignée de 
ses romans principaux, une traduction qui nous permette enfin de 
connaitre Stevenson et de l’apprécier. Je crois peu, en général, 2 
Putilité des traductions qui, méme les meilleures, ne servent trop 
Souvent qu’d discréditer les auteurs ctrangers. Mais il y a 
certains auteurs dont Tq@uvre est dune portée vraiment 
universelle ; et Stevenson est de ceux-JA, comme était 
Dickens avant lui Non que je prétende comparer ces deux 
gtands conteurs, dont lun s’est simplement amus¢é de ses 
inventions, tandis que l’autre les a pétries de sa chair et de son 
Sang ; mais tous deux ont été de grands conteurs, parce que tous 
deux, de toute leur Ame, ont cru 4 la réalité de ce qu’ils racontaient. 
Et, bien que Poriginalité du style de Stevenson le rende infiniment 
plus difficile & traduire, je suis convaincu que—d la condition de 
nous étre présenté en bon francais, et non pas dans le jargon 
international qui constitue aujourd’hui la langue courante de nos 
traducteurs—il aurait de quoi, lui aussi, devenir pour nous une 
Source de plaisir et de consolation. Qui sait méme s’il ne nous 
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aiderait pas 2 varier, 2 renouveler la forme, décidément bien fati- 
gucée, de notre roman et, comme I’a fait jadis Dickens en Russie, 
en Allemagne et un peu en France? On me demande parfois si, 
dans les littératures étrangéres, il n’y a pas des hommes 
nouveaux qui vaillent la peine d’étre décovuverts. II 
y en a, certes; mais presque tous ont déja été traduits, 
et cest ce qui met Je plus d’obstacle 4 leur découverte. Car, 
d’abord, ils n’ont pas été traduits au point de vue oi ils auraient 
di 'étre: ce sont de grands hommes, et on les a traduits comme 
des hommes ordinaires. . . . Et ce sera bientdt le cas, si l’on n’y 
prend garde, pour Robert-Louis Stevenson, le plus parfait conteur 
de la littérature contemporaine. Nous laurons lu tout entier sans 
nous douter de son génie ; et le plaisir méme que nous aurons eu 
2 le lire, dans des traductions faites tout juste pour nous divertir 
un moment, ce plaisir méme nous, empéchera de reconnaitre sa 
haute valeur littéraire : de sorte que nous continuerons 4 réclamer 
a tous les vents de nouveaux grands écrivains étrangers, et que 
nous admirerons de confiance tous ceux qu’on imaginera de nous 
exhiber, tandis que nous tiendrons pour un agréable auteur de 
roman-feuilleton le seul écrivain de notre temps, peut-étre, qui, 
grace 4 son génie d’enfant, ait exprimé des sentiments capables 
d’Ctre universellement compris et gotités. 

“ Mais je reviens & Ja série de ses lettres publi¢e par M. Sidney 
Colvin dans la derniére livraison du Scribner's Magazine. Ces 
lettres datent de trois années, 1873, 1874 et 1875, et sont toutes 
écrites d’Edimbourg, oi le jeune Stevenson demeurait avec ses 
parents. II étudiait le droit, s’essayait 2 la littérature ; et presque 
tous les soirs il racontait 4 une de ses cousines le détail de ses 
actions et de ses pensées. Ses actions, d’ailleurs, ’ en juger par 
les lettres citées, consistaient surtout 4 se promener par les rues 
d’Edimbourg, & lier conversation avec les passants, & se méler aux 
rassemblements, i regarder les roues des omnibus tourner dans Ja 
boue, et toutes ses pensces étaient de celles que pouvait faire 
naitre un tel genre d’actions dans I’Ame d’un enfant doublé dun 
potte. Pas une lettre ol: nous ne trouvions quelque petite sctne 
de la vie des rues, notée au passage, et servant d’occasion A mille 
réveries. Un chien qui cherchait son maitre, un vieux couple de 
paysans en arrét devant une boutique, voild’ sur quoi travaillait 
Yimagination de Stevenson, tandis qu il était censé se préparer 4 
des examens de droit, ou qu’il s’efforcait d’écrire de graves études 
pour de graves revues. I] amassait les matériaux qui devaient lui 
servir bientét \ créer le monde léger et charmant de sa fantaisie : 
pareil, en cela encore, i tous les grands imaginatifs, les Balzac, 
les Dickens, les Dostoievsky, dont les yeux et l'esprit ont, pour 
ainsi dire, commencé par se saturer d’observation dans leur 
jeunesse, de facon qu’ils n’ont plus eu ensuite qu’d puiser au fond 
d’eux-mémes. La veille de sa mort, 2 Samoa, Stevenson se 
rappelait, pierre par pierre, les rues d’Edimbourg : séparé 
de l’Ecosse par des milliers de lieues et par un exil de plusieurs 
années, c’est toujours en Ecosse qu'il continuait 4 vivre, et ceux-]i 
seuls de ses romans portaient le cachet de la réalité dont il placait 
action dans son pays natal, Il y a notamment dans son ceuvre 
posthume, Weir of Hermiston, des paysages écossais dune pré- 
cision et d’une minutie extraordinaires, des paysages qu’on croirait 
copi¢s sur le vif, tant de nuances diverses s’y trouvant indiquées.” 

Vous voyez, M. le rédacteur, quelle opinion professe 4 cet 
égard cet éminent homme de lettres, M. de Wyzewa. 

Je dois ajouter que Stéphane Mallarmé reciit, en hommage de 
la famille de Stevenson, un des quinze exemplaires les plus soignés 
de  “ Edinburgh Edition,” avec la dédicace suivante imprimée en 


téte de chacun des vingt-sept volumes : 
Stéphane Mallarmé. 
Tribute of English Literature 
to 
The Literature of France. 
(W. E. Henley fecit.) 

Puissent nos deux nations se réunir pour la propagation de si 
belles ccuvres! De ma part je serais heureux de trouver le moyen 
de réunir &. ce propos quelques notabilités littéraires, anglaises et 
francaises, et prie les personnes qui voudraient bien m/’accorder 
leur collaboration de s’adresser a 
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REVIEWS 


PEEL AND POSTERITY 


“Sir Robert Peel from his Private Papers.” 
Trustees by Charles Stuart Parker. 
London: John Murray. 32s. 


“FORTY years of devotion to the service of his country and 
Queen ; then dismissal, with as much humiliation as his oppo- 
nents could inflict. These stand on one side of the account; 
what shall stand on the other?” The man’s, as differentiated 
from the statesman’s, self-vindication, it would appear: with Mr. 
Parker, representing Sir Robert Peel’s trustees, for counsel. We 
think, however, that Mr. Parker (in the model of a Preface, firm, 
crisp, and showing an admirable faculty for selection) is unneces- 
sarily concerned as to the attitude of posterity towards his client. 
The men, as he says, who spoke of Peel as renegade and traitor 
are gone. So are the causes of, and the incitements to, the vitu- 
peration launched at his head. What were these slanders after 
all but common party expedients? The very echo of them is 
receded beyond the bourn of time. The measures Peel opposed, 
temporised with, conceded—are they not dustily prescriptive at this 
date? We cannot believe the clamour of their passing yet jars in 
men’s minds. As a statesman, Peel has been fairly dealt with by 
posterity ; as a man, also, with a just appreciation of his high- 
mindedness. We prefer to think—we do think—that the codicil 
to his will, in which he deprecated the acceptance of honours— 
save those personally 04 meritizm—on the part of any member of 
his family, was dictated, not from bitterness towards a modicum 
of society whose animus, indeed, he had actually courted, but 
from the depths of that right principle that a name made great by 
deeds should not be lightly bartered. Peel—no more nor less 
than the typical party leader—must take his share (his change, 
also, no doubt) of baiting and misunderstanding. For the rest, 
after his final defeat on the Irish Coercion Bill, he was cheered 
into his retirement by fervid popular applause; and, since his 
death, his character—as a man upright, and always well-intentioned 
according to Parliamentary ethics—if it needed vindication, has 
been voluminously vindicated. Nay more, is not Peel at this day 
something of a hero—a model and an emblem of Victorian 
probity ? 

It must be admitted that Peel, as a political harlequin 
changing fronts with his wand, seemed often to justify the charge 
of time-serving that was brought against him. That was his mis- 
fortune, we believe. He may have been a “ waverer” in fact—“a 
kind of plaid,” as Bob Sawyer explained himself to the redoubtable 
Pott—who only thereby proved his sensitiveness of conscience. 
For, if the man of unswerving convictions must be held the strong, 
the waverer must be held the honest, amongst politicians. “I am 
asked,” he once said, when speaking upon the subject of his 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, “ what new light has broken in upon 
me? Why I see a necessity for concession now which was not 
evident before? The same events, I am told, have happened 
before, and therefore the same consequences ought to follow! Is 
this the fact? Are events in politics, like equal quantities in 
numbers or mathematics, always the same? Are they, like the 
great abstract truths of morality, eternal and invariable in their 
application? May not the recurrence—the continued recurrence— 
of the very same event totally alter its character, at least its prac- 
tical results ?” 

This may at least be conceded to him, that he showed the moral 
courage of a large soul in retracting where he conceived himself 
to have been in error—the order of courage displayed by his dis- 
ciple, a greater than he, upon more than one subsequent occasion. 
“As I was inspired” (wrote Gladstone to Lady Peel after the 
death of her husband) “with the thought of treading, however 
unequally, in the ways of my great teacher and master in public 
affairs, so it was one of my keenest anxieties not to do dishonour 
to his memory.” 

The tact is, we think, that Peel had the gift of foresight, but not 
of far-seeing. His mistake often lay in tacking down the stream 
of tendency, instead of in running with it—instead of in running 
before the wind, and leading it. Caution was his strong charac- 
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teristic ; but caution in itself is not strength. Too often it fails to 
reap the credit for its own acumen—must suffer depreciation a 
the instance of the very rivals who have availed themselves of its 
tardy processes to run on ahead and snatch the fruit of its policy, 
Whatever Peel’s caution, however, posterity, profiting of its issues 
has not failed to do justice to the principles that dictated it, He 
gave us, be it remembered, the Conservative party. He shall be 
in the calendar of latter-day saints. Un bienfait n'est jamais 
perdu. 

The first volume of these Memoirs, the record of Peel’s early 
life, was published in 1892. The present volumes cover the period 
from the death of Canning in 1827 to Peel’s death in 1850. Being, 
as they are, the virtual Parliamentary register of the twenty-three 
years—the pregnant years of Catholic emancipation, of the Reform 
Bill, of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, of the new Income Tax Bill 
—they are unquestionably a contribution to the political history of 
the early Victorian era, the significance of which has had no 
parallel in our own times. Rich in the lesson of modern govern. 
ment, keenly and most ably edited, their appearance during 
the present crisis in Church affairs may be considered peculiarly 
opportune. To the chapters dealing with the religious agitation 
of the third decade of the century a particular interest attaches; 
nor less to some correspondence (vol. ii. pp. 284 e¢ seg.) between 
Peel and Croker relative to Church reform. “Is the Church” 
writes the Prime Minister, “to be a provision for men of birth or 
learning ? or is its main object the worship of God according to 
the doctrines of the Reformed faith?” ‘For God’s sake, don't 
let pretended friends of the Church provoke the statement of the 
case which can be made out in favour of a temperate review of 
the present state of the Establishment. Is this right, that ina 
parish of 10,000 acres, overrun with Dissent, the whole tithes go 
to an ecclesiastical Corporation [of Trinity College, Cambridge} 
to the amount of £2,000a year; that there is only one service in 
the church, and cannot be two, because said Corporation will only 
allow £24 a year as a stipend to the Vicar?” That, of course, is 
outside the present question. Disestablishment was not then in 
the air. Still, it is interesting to note how long ago statesmen 
were troubled for the interior conduct of the house that seemed to 
stand so four-sided to the winds of Dissent; how Peel himself 
dreaded to face the prospect of this house divided against itself. 
He foresaw, but he was not far-seeing. He would commit to the 
processes of enlightenment, instead of operating upon, the national 
conscience. 

Of the great measures with which his name is primarily as- 
sociated it is beyond the compass of a restricted review to speak. 
Of one of the (comparatively) lesser, it may be noted that he was 
considering the question of Metropolitan police reform so early as 
1828; and that within a year the famous “ Peelers ”—made 
memorable to us, 77 hoc statu, by Leech—were an active and 
efficient body. Some of his remarks anent the ancient “ watch” 
are instructive and amusing. “Just conceive the state of one 
parish, in which there are eighteen different local boards for the 
management of the watch, each acting without concert with the 
other!” He had, indeed, well developed one necessary con- 
comitant of greatness—the sense of humour. Witness his 
retort to Mr. Joseph Hume on the subject of religious intolerance 
(ii. p. 44). 

Incidentally, a curious question—no less than the compounding 
a felony by a Prime Minister—is discussed. The Burke and 
Hare trial had brought its shocking revelations. “I have re- 
ceived” (writes Peel) “the enclosed most extraordinary statement 
from the Lord Advocate of Scotland. Twelve murders in nine 
months, for the purpose of supplying mortuary schools with bodies 
for dissection! Directions were privately given some time since, 
by my request, to the Custom House officers to permit the import 
of dead bodies from France without minute inquiry, or at least 
without exposure. It is, of course, a very delicate subject to write 
upon, as it involves a connivance at a statutable offence. But 
what can be done, if repeated murder is the consequence of an 
obstruction to the supply of bodies by other means ?” 

No more, clearly, than in the case of the modern “ resurrection” 


man who exports horses to Belgium to be potted for our con- 
sumption in England. 
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ILIGINT READIN’ 


«Mr. Dooley in Peace and War.” London: Grant Richards. 2s. 


“Sir,” says I to me able Editor, “sir,” I says, “there’s a book iv 
American-Irish humor and bells-letthry,” says I, “entitled ‘ Mr. 
Dooley in Peace and War,’” says I. “’Tis a wurrk, sir,” says I, 
«which is havin’ a tremenjus sale on th’ American continent,” I 
says, “an’ which is likewise callin’ foorth the war-rmest incoomims 
iy th’ coloured and litthry press at home,” says I. “ Now if so be,” 
says I, “as ye happen to want a re-view of that same,” says I, 
“here sthands the boy that will do’t f’r ye on ter-rms,” says I, 
« But,” says me able Editor, “ ye’re not a Selt,” says he. “ Divvle 
a bit,” says I. “Fr all that,” I says, “I’ve as much criticul 
fackilty—no more, mark ye—as much criticul fackilty as anny 
Selt that iver come out iv Seltery,” I says. An’ that’s so. It 
isthat.. . . An’ he gimme the book, bedad—a squarish, stocky 
vollum sicklied o'er with a pale green imerald binedin’, th’ pallor 
no doubt bein’ simbollic iv America, an’ th’ imerald, iv Ireland. 
Rethirin’ in th’ best iv ordher, I sthrode tryumfintly to me ilicthric 
ca-ab, yelt “ Meeda Vale” to the la-ad on the box, set me fut 
aginst the front windy, lit me see-gar—ye cannot re-view nicely 
without a see-gar—and p iceeded with thrimblin’ hands and 
disthcreeminatin’ eye to examine Misther Dooley’s coriskeetin’ 
pages. 

An’ begorra, how they do shparkle—gems and jools iv spon- 
teenous wit, drollry, irny, sar-rksm, it-sittery, followin’ onto wan 
another in iligint paroors at the rate, mebbe, iv three to foor 
paroors to th’ page. Lave me offer ye a spicimin exthract fr’m 
Misther Dooley’s goold and crimsin daisy iv an issay “On 
Admiral George Dewey’s Activity” :— 

“ How are-re they goin’ to stop him? Howare-re they goin’ to 
stop him? There’s Mack (MacKinley) on th’ shore bawlin’ 
ordhers. ‘Come back,’ he says, ‘Come back, I com-mand ye,’ 
he says. ‘George, come back,’ he says. ‘Th’ war is over,’ he 
says. * We’re at peace with the wurruld,’ he says. ‘George,’ he 
says, ‘George, be a good fellow,’ he says. ‘Lave up on them,’ 
he says. ‘Hivins an’ earth, he’s batin’ that poor Spanyard with 
apavin’ block. George, George, ye break me hear-rt,’ he says. 
But George Dewey, he gives th’ wink to his friends, an’ says he, 
‘What’s that man yellin’ on th’ shore about?’ he says. ‘Sing it, 
he says. ‘ Write it to me on a postal ca-ard at Mahdrid,’ he says. 
‘Don’t stop me now,’ he says. ‘This is me busy day,’ he says ; 
an’ away he goes with a piece iv lead pipe in wan hand an’ a 
couplin’ pin in th’ other.” 

_ An’ here is Admiral Cevera’s letther home to his govinmint 
afther th’ onfortnit whippin’ he yot outside Santiago :— 

“We fought the inimy with great courage,’ he says. ‘Our 
victhry is com-plete,’ he says. ‘We have lost ivrything we had,’ 
he says. ‘Th’ threachrous foe,’ he says, ‘afther destroyin’ us, 
sought refuge behind a mud-scow,’ he says ; ‘ but nawthin’ daunted 
us. What boats we cudden’t r-run ashore we surrindered,’ he 
says. ‘I cannot write no more,’ he says, ‘as me coat-tails is 
afire’ he says; ‘an’ I am bravely but rapidly leapin’ frm wan 
vessel to another, followed be me valiant crew with a fire-engine,’ 
he says.” 

In peace as in war, Misther Dooley’s sintimints are the sinti- 
mints iv a highly cultiveeted an’ sintillatin’ indiviyooality. He 
writes with aqual flooincy, iv polismen an’ iv pothry, iv anarchists 
an’ the decadence of Greece, iv the hero in politics an’ the power 
W love, iv the French charractur and Christmas gifts, an’ like a 
feemous cumpathrite iv his, he touches nawthin’ that he does not 
adorrn. What writer iv our own time, unless it be Misther 
Augusteen Birrell himsilf, cud have given us sich a masterly 
obiter dicter on books as this ? 

“Th’ on’y books I seen was th’ kind that has th’ life iv the 
Pope on th’ outside an’ a set iv dominos on th’ inside. They’re 
good readin’. Nawthin’ cud be better fr a man whin he’s tired out 
afther a day’s wurruk than to go to his library an’ take down wan 
lv th’ gr-reat wurruks iv lithratchoor an’ play a game iv dominos 
f'r th’ dhrinks out iv it. Anny other kind iv r-readin’, barrin’ th’ 
newspapers, which will niver hurt anny onedycated man, is de- 
sthructive iv morals.” 

On the whool, “Mr. Dooley in Peace and War” can be 
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onhisiteetinly commended to all pathrites, whether hot or cowld, 
an’ aqually to all persons who have an appreciation iv the jaynius 
iv the disthressful people, an’ to all persons with sinse enough to 
laugh at the thruly funny. An’ whin the book pinithrates into the 
House of Commons Library, ye may witness—if ye have good 
eyesight—the spectacle iv Misther Tim Healey and Misther 
Jirild Balfoor spinnin’ ha’pence f’r the nixt readin’ iv it. 


IN QUEST OF THE IDEAL 


“My Inner Life: a Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography.” By John Beattie Crozier. London: Longmans. 

145. 

SOMEONE has said that every man can write a book, if only he 
will tell the genuine history of his own soul. That was a reckless 
generalisation, which we trust will not be believed by mankind at 
large, but it nevertheless contained an element of truth. Con- 
fession is good for the soul, and if a man attain the difficult truth in 
reciting his spiritual adventures, the reading of them can hardly 
fail to be illuminating. Mr. Crozier has the first qualification of a 
good confessor, he is keenly interested in. himself, alive to the 
influences of thought and emotion, and curiously watchful of their 
effect upon his own personality. His early life, passed amid the 
rude civilisation and unsophisticated Puritanism of a remote 
Canadian village, made him peculiarly appreciative of the novel 
and revolutionary character of modern thought. From the sim- 
plicity and comparative solitude of those first years sprang that 
passion for the ideal, that longing for some reconciliation between 
essential justice and the conflicting injuries of the world, which, if 
it be strong and persistent, will make of one man a poet, of another 
a saint, and of a third a suicide. When that divine fire burns 
within a man he may suffer more than his average sensual brother, 
but at least he will not miss the dignity given to those who live sz 
specie @ternitatis. In this original and stimulating book Mr. 
Crozier tells the story of his own mind, of his despair under the 
melancholy asseverations of materialism, of his search for truth 
among the great philosophies, of his triumph over Herbert Spencer, 
his rejection of Hegel and the metaphysicians, and his acceptance 
of Goethe and others whom he styles the poetic thinkers. Finally 
he emerges filled with the joy, blessedness, and content known 
only to the philosopher with a system of his own. What that 
system is is briefly stated in this work, and to its leading features 
we referred in reviewing Mr. Crozier’s “ Intellectual Development ” 
in THE OUTLOOK some few months ago. The following sentences 
state Mr. Crozier’s own view of his position, in face of the various 
creeds of to-day :— 

“JT could neither throw in my lot with orthodox Christianity, 
deeply as I felt the moral beauty of its precepts, and conscious as 
I was of the great work it had done in the world, for I could not 
accept its dogmas in the sense in which they are accepted by its 
followers ; nor could I throw in my lot with the Materialists and 
Agnostics, in spite of my being one with them on an entire side 
of my intellectual method ; for I saw that, as taught by their 
leading exponents, they were pledged to the denial of the definite 
existence in the world and in the human mind of an Ideal which 
stood as the representative of a Power outside both ; while as for 
the old dogmatic Atheism, it always seemed to me to be as great 
a piece of intellectual arrogance and impertinence on the one side 
as the claims of the Priesthood were on the other. And yet at 
the same time I had a sympathy with men like Newman who 
were convinced of the necessity of some kind of Revelation for 
poor human souls, although it would have been a mere hypocrisy 
for me to profess to believe that the Bible alone was that revela- 
tion, or that the Catholic Church was its sole interpreter.” 

While the autobiographical portions of the book, telling as they 
do of the voyaging of an intelligent mind through the strange seas 
of modern thought, are full of interest, the criticism of other writers 
is by far the ablest element of all Mr. Crozier’s writing. Especially 
when dealing with those poetic thinkers who have influenced the 
thought of the world more than the philosophers themselves he 
gives us many valuable observations. There is a chapter on the 
most modern guides of thought —such as Matthew Arnold, Huxley, 
Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Ruskin, who are termed, somewhat 
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barbarously, “ interstitial thinkers.” Of these he regards Mr. John 
Morley as “the most of an independent force, being the offspring, 
not of one master mainly, like the others,” but the product of 


Comte, Mill, and Burke. Surely Diderot, if not also Rousseau and° 


Voltaire, should have been added to this list of Mr. Morley’s 
intellectual fathers—and the Puritans from Milton downwards have 
indurated that stern political conscience! What strikes us, finally, 
as very remarkable is the insignificant influence exercised by 
modern poets on Mr. Crozier's mental development. Had Words- 
worth nothing to say to him, or Coleridge? Coleridge at least 
seems to have anticipated part of Mr. Crozier’s method. The lines 
of the poet will be remembered :— 


“ And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man, 
This was my sole resource, my constant plan.” 


“ My method,” writes Mr. Crozier, “ was to take as my standpoint 
of interpretation my own mind, with the sequences and relations 
between the thoughts, sentiments, and passions which I found 
there.” We recommend the book as full of interesting matter, and 
containing many passages of natural and abundant eloquence. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT STORY 


* The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ.” By the Four Evange- 
lists. With an Introductory Study by the Very Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. London: Horace Marshall, 
38. 6d. 


IN an extremely modest preface, the editor of this little volume 
(who conceals his identity under the initials E. H. S.) says :— 
“The casting of these records of the four Evangelists into one 
harmonious or consecutive whole can never be accomplished with 
absolute certainty, and probably no two students will ever agree 
as to the precise chronological sequence of the events in the life of 
our Lord ; but, if it be permissible to rewrite the Life of Christ 
entirely, it may surely be possible so to edit the narratives of the 
four Evangelists as to produce a consecutive story without altering 
the words of the Gospels, and without doing violence to any of the 
sacred records.” 

Short of that “absolute certainty” which is unattainable, we 
have in this volume a really wonderfully successful welding of the 
fourfold story of the Gospels into one complete, consecutive, and 
_ chronological whole. It is composed entirely of passages taken 
from the Authorised Version, and is printed and set up in the 
ordinary way, like any modern biography. 

R. L. Stevenson once said of the New Testament :—“ I believe 
it would startle and move anyone, if they could make a certain 
effort of imagination, and read it freshly like a book, not droningly 
and dully like a portion of the Bible.” With this book in his 
hand, the reader, without any effort of imagination, may read the 
old New Testament story “ freshly like a book” ; and we believe, 
with Stevenson, that he will be both startled and moved. The 
illustrations, which are well done, are themselves suggestive in 
their modernity. It is a pity, however, that, in a book otherwise 
so complete, the editor did not adopt the text of the Revised, 
rather than the Authorised, Version. 


BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES 


“Stories from American History: Buccaneers and Pirates cf our 
Coasts.” By Frank R. Stockton. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


IN the first chapter of this book Mr. Stockton tells us that when 
he was a boy he “strongly desired to be a pirate,” and gives his 
idea of a pirate and a pirate’s life. We venture to say that after 
reading this collection of stories no boy of average healthy tenden- 
cies will be inclined to cherish a similar desire. Here is none of 
the glamour or romance usually found in pirate stories, nothing 
of the “low black hulls” with “the long, raking, tapering masts ” 
so familiar to all readers of the old sea-school of writers ; but a 
cold, prosaic, matter-of-fact account of various bold bad men, 
painted all naked and unadorned in their vicious pursuits and 
detestable cruelties. We must confess that, having distinctly 
favourable recollections of “ Rudder Grange,” we settled down to 
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read this book with very pleasurable anticipation, to find —What > 
That Mr. Stockton in the course of his literary investigations hen 
discovered a chronicle of buccaneering written in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century by John Esquemeling, himself a 
buccaneer and a companion of buccaneers, and from this work 
has gleaned the stories contained in his book, and has reproduced 
them in the style of a “Little Arthur’s England” or a Fourth 
Standard Reader; and considered in this way the book isa 
capital one ; there is just enough history in it to give it an edy. 
cational flavour, and just enough story in it to persuade a school- 
boy to go on reading, hoping that he may come to something really 


‘exciting and blood-curdling. It must be remembered, however, 


that it was written for American readers, and, considering the 
recent war between America and Spain, is not likely to be the less 
welcome, as it portrays the nature of Spanish dominion and Spanish 
greed in American seas. 


THREE NOVELS 
“Idols.” By William J. Locke. London: John Lane. 65s. 


IT is men who are “idols” when women worship them. It is 
quite certain that they will not behave like gods. To mistake 
appetite for love, sentiment for self-abnegation, is an error that has 
sent many a woman up a phantom hill only to come crashing down 
when her faith failed. These thoughts will occur to the reader of 
Mr. Locke’s latest novel, which may be commended as an excel- 
lent example of the melodramatic school. True, it raises ques- 
tions. Is a man justified, under any circumstances, in committing 
bigamy, and is a marred woman justified in accusing herself 
falsely of unchastity, in order to establish an a//dz to save an inno- 
cent man from being hanged? When people whom we like modify 
Christian ethics in order to suit their convenience, we recognise a 
certain responsibility in our pleasure that their convenience is 
suited. Is it moral, well-bred, high-toned, of a book to place us in 
such an invidious position? It is an idle question ; but, as the 
bigamist’s wife died shortly after his illegal marriage, the vulgar 
thought that it had been better to wait a little, yet that it is well 
the hero and heroine can be rea//y married, steals on the mind, 
and leaves it distressed with the curiously compromising nature of 
the English novel, which is so often engaged in an attempt to 
combine what may be called the “ comfy-comfy” feeling with a 
degree of fervid idealism and crossing-of-the-Rubicon audacity. 
Mr. Locke’s story, it may be added, is vigorous and extremely 
interesting. The study of a sensual woman conveyed in Minna, 
the hero’s first wife, is vivid; so, too, is that of the “average 
sensual man,” who cannot rise to the height of his wife’s semi- 
vicarious sacrifice. 


“A Triple Entanglement.” By Mrs. Burton Harrison. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison is surely a charming hostess. This is a 
book of miscellaneous entertaining, of much chaperoning, of 
motherly Americans on the Continent wishing to see everybody 
happy. It is, patently enough, a message to the modern young 
man. He is to love his mother, be kind to beauty in distress, and 
even in this life he shall have hisreward. The story, which opens 
by “the sapphire bosom” of Lake Como, ambles through romantic 
Spain, drifts to America, to London, to the Highlands, for ever 
rounds off our little life by unsophisticated emotion and good 
cookery. It brims—God bless them !—with admirable mothers. 
Or rather—for, now that we think of it, they are numerically 
few—their goodness overflows so kindlily that we feel the volume 
to be the noblest mothers’ meeting in literature. The good young 
man of the book studied old Madrid “with the flower of old 
romance expanding in his heart,” and stands between the guile- 
less maiden and the handsome, insinuating villain with the 
glorious voice. But even that villain has not the heart to carry 
villainy to extremes. One has a feeling in fact that he is putting 
on the evil thing simply and solely to oblige a lady novelist. He 
dies when he is no longer wanted, and the reunited (American) 
hero and (English) heroine follow him to his grave, and gaze 
together upon his “ beautiful still face.” ‘He is like an arch- 
angel upon a tomb I know in the Campo Santo at Genoa,” says 
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the priest beside them. We expected something like that, though 
not, perhaps, the archangel. But our imagination is limited. 
Yea, a motherly book that well might wring unsophisticated 
blessings from a tear-stained paper-knife. Bless Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, bless Spanish couriers, bless the Anglo-American 
alliance, bless Mr. Fisher Unwin, bless everything ! 

Duck- 


“The Altar of Life.” London: 


worth. 6s. 


By May Bateman. 


“The Cup of Trembling,” “On the Knees of the Gods,” “ The 
Altar of Life.” Such are the titles of three of the four “ parts” into 
which this novel is divided. In figurative language, one is afraid 
at first that the preliminary “ bow-wow” of the hook may out-bay 
the story that it contains. Add to this an irritating frequency of 
literary reference, such as “Miss Montresor’s clever saying” 
(which, in the instance quoted, isn’t a bit clever), ‘‘ De Musscet’s 
litte light French verse” (the trite quotation appended happens 
not to be by De Musset), Mr. Merriman’s heroine who * will get 
on” (is “getting on” a speciality of Mr. Merrinian’s heroines‘), 
and it will be obvious that the reviewer (proverbially a disappointed 
author, and not quoted, of course) has hard work to keep his 
temper. There is, too, a good deal of heavy conversation (Miss 
Bateman’s puppets talk their didactics while driving down Picca- 
dilly) ; and one is conscious of a lack of plausibility in the actions 
of the principal male character in the story. Yet the intensity and 
human interest of the novel are undeniable. ‘The situation—a 
soldier deserting his post to attend to his private business—is 
almost intolerably painful, and the sublimity of the heroine who 
accepts him in his degradation is almost too good to be true. But 
not foo good ; for did not a terrible card-scandal of recent years 
terminate in a manner equally honourable to the loyaltv of 
woman? There is much spirit and actuality in the descriptions 
given of military life on the Indian frontier. There is a touch of 
style in a sentence like this :—‘ He found himself turning startled 
when some common enough sound stung the relentless silence.” 
And there is humour of a sort in this commendation of a verger by 
a lady :—“ He’s got a convenient bald head. I can see if my hat’s 
straight by it in a certain light.” Of the diaé/esse of the story we 
will only say that the hostess who invited her victim and herself 
tothe same party had a talent for sensationalism to which she 
had the courage to sacrifice the usual feelings of delicacy. 


THE SERVICES 


By A. Stenzel, Captain, Imperial German 
125. 6d, 


“The British Navy.” 
Navy, retired. London: Fisher Unwin. 


THIS book is unique. It is an historical and descriptive account of 
the British Navy, written in German by a German naval officer, 
translated into English by Mr. A. Sonnenschein (sounds German 
too), “ printed in Germany,” as we are told on the title page, but 
published by Englishmen. Here we have the British Navy seen 
through English spectacles mounted in Germany; for Captain 
Stenzel makes no secret of the fact that he has drawn his informa- 
tion from our standard works. But the surprising thing about 
this work is that there is no other volume of similar price that 
covers so wide a field and covers it so well. Why hasno English- 
man ever given us such a brief and complete bird’s-eye view of 
our own Navy? That Captain Stenzel should have done a work 
for his own people that no one has ever done for the seafaring 
people of our own islands is surely not discreditable, as has been 
urged. He has brought to his task a well-trained, critical mind, 
and from cover to cover, with isolated exceptions that prove the 
rule, he indulges freely in well-balanced admirations. It is a 
book to make Britons proud, for it is the most complete and 
handy handbook on the Eritish Navy extant, and it is “ made in 
Germany.” 





UT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
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“Military Dialogues.” By Licut.-Colonel N. Newnham-Davies. 
London: Sands & Co. 33. 6d. 


Although this book is dedicated “to all good subalterns,” it 
will prove equally welcome to those who are neither subalterns 
nor virtuous. Its contents, in fact, are such as will appeal to the 
civil and military mind alike, and to both the writer’s crisp style 
and light pen will provide a very pleasant hour. The sketches 
that go to make up this volume are, in their particular way, 
inimitable, and in selecting his subjects Colonel Davies has had 
a rich store of personal experiences to draw upon. Consequently 
there is a ring of verisimilitude about the different chapters that, 
after all the trash of the lady “military” novelists, is singularly 
refreshing. Colonel Davies writes about soldiers—not about gilt- 
edged puppets—and every page of his book breathes the atmo- 
sphere of the mess-room and barrack-square. Although all the 
sketches are good, some of them are, naturally, better than the 
others. Chief among such are those entitled “In a Guard. room” 
and “ The Safety of the Army.” The book is nicely got up, and only 
one misprint is noticeable : it occurs on p. 148. 


VARIOUS 


“ Memoirs of Lady Russell and Lady Herbert : 1623-1723.” Com- 
piled from original family documents. By Lady Stepney. 
London : Adam & Charles Black. 5s. 


A LaApy STEPNEY—as we gather—put together, four generations 
ago, the “ Memoirs and Correspondence contained in this volume,” 
after such Memoirs and Correspondence had been already “ dealt 
with in works published from time to time in the earlier half of 
the century.” The task, if a little superfluous, was no doubt a 
pious one ; and Lady Stepney proved herself eminently successful 
in appropriately presenting—in a drearily concise shape—the 
picture of a dully good woman persistently offering her left cheek 
to the blows of adversity. The figure of Lady Russell, as a pendant 
to that of her ill-fated lord, is a figure familiarly pathetic enough 
to history. It would be well for romance to keep it thus intact—a 
woman noble and undaunted ; a sweet vassal and tender advocate ; 
a very tragic wife and mother, with haunting eyes. Something 
under a year before the bolt fell from the blue, she wrote thus to 
her husband : “I know nothing new since you went ; but I know, 
as certainly as I live, that I have been for twelve years as pas- 
sionate a lover as ever woman was, and hope to be so one twelve 
years more; happy still, and entirely yours.” This was the note 
of the penultimate act of the tragedy; and then, at the last, the 
curtain fell and the situation was complete. We have no desire to 
intrude ourselves upon the poor soul’s after privacy. This cor- 
respondence is the correspondence of a woman supreme in faith, 
hope, and charity —all most kindly and orthodox. 


“ Interludes.” Seven Lectures delivered by the late H. C. Banister. 
London: Bell & Son. 5s. 


As the late Mr. Banister’s reputation rested mainly upon his 
expositions of the grammar of music it was natural that these 
“interludes” should deal with that branch of the art which he had 
made his own. The discourses are colloquial, of an elementary 
technical kind, such, indeed, as would prove interesting to, and not 
too erudite for, such harmless bodies as the Royal College of 
Organists, the Incorporated Society of Musicians, and the 
Hackney Theological College. In the instance of the last-named 
the lecture is entitled “ Music and Preaching,” but the author 
seems scarcely to have got deeper than the stage which is charac- 
terised by a lavish use of quotation marks. In all the lectures the 
scope is limited, and the bigger matter of musical zesthetics has 
been severely let alone. It is difficult to say what these lectures 
contribute to musical thought, but those who desire to know some- 
thing about the rudiments of music may find in the book certain 
points éxplained in a popular style. 


“ The Romance of a Musical Bachelor ; and other Stories.” By 
Geoffrey Penworth. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 

To Stillmere, at the foot of the Cheshire highlands, the publica- 

tion of this book is probably a memorable literary event. Its great 
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tragedies and comedies are herein written in the choice language 
of the parish clerk who thanks God that he was born in the nine- 
teenth century, and is especially grateful to Providence that he 
was in the succession to an untarnished family line of Stillmere 
parish clerkdom. Those who dip into his chronicles will make 
the acquaintance of men, herbs, old waistcoats, donkeys, and 
philosophies that are reat in the annals of Stillmere. Sammy 
Pepper’s donkey awakes to international recognition in these 
pages ; so does that guiding rule of Sammy’s nights, “ Every neet 
afore aw goo to bed aw allus put my hat i’ my shoon, an’ then 
aw know wher t?’ find it in th’ mornin’.” This is one of Stillmere’s 
messages to the world. 


“The Voyage of the Pu/o Way.” 
Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 


This book is apparently intended for boys, with whom it ought 
to'prove popular. It is an unsophisticated, thoroughgoing narrative 
of adventure, written in a crude fashion, but possessing the neces- 
sary quality of excitement. A young man in a Hong Kong firm 
puts to sea in an unknown vessel, which proves to be a pirate. By 
force of circumstances he is himself obliged to take on the 
character of his companions, and to share in dishonour and 
atrocity. A liner is treacherously attacked and sunk, and a 
beautiful girl is rescued. Of course she becomes the star in the 
dark night of piracy, and complications of an amorous nature 
ensue. Finally, after many misadventures, all ends well. There 
is plenty of movement, and the interest, of a somewhat elementary 
sort, rings true from cover to cover. 


By Carlton Dawe. London: 


“ Landed at Last.” By Nat Gould. London: Routledge. 2s. 


This is a brightly written little book, typical of the numerous 
racing novels from the pen of the same author. The scene is, as 
usual, laid in Australia, and the plot is somewhat thrilling. It is 
probably through inadvertence that the author has taken the name 
of a very charming actress for one of his characters. When we 
read of “the sad fate of Agnes Hewitt” our first impulse was to 
load the duck-gun. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. Punch should go to Ireland. Trinity College, Dublin, just 
now would provide him with quaint materials for fun. Two of 
its Professors, one of them entirely ignorant of the language, are 
uneasy on the subject of the recent interest in the Irish tongue 
and the older Irish literature. French and German scholars have 
long been eager students of Irish, for philological and literary 
reasons ; Irish people themselves pursue it with somewhat warmer 
and more national objects, but the voices of T. C. D. call it labour 
in vain. Experts are against them, but there is something like a 
proverb about liars, d——d liars, and experts. Most cultured 
people know two or three languages nowadays ; even out-of-the- 
way ones are coming into fashion with folk-lorists and anthro- 
pologists; but apparently the Celt is not to be as other people: he 
may not add Irish to his other languages. The idea of Professors 
in a great University opposing a new development of national 
culture should give Mr. Punch a really piquant opportunity. A 
Don brandishing a shillelagh and crying, “Down with Educa- 
tion!” would not be a bad idea. 


It seems to be pretty evident that the Life of George Borrow, 
which is just about to appear, will be one of the most interesting 
books we have had for a long time. How could it be otherwise ? 
Borrow, as those who have read his “ Lavengro ” might judge, was 
no common man. His biographer, Dr. Knapp, has made a most 
loving study of his career, so that we ought to be presented with 
the man just as he was. Dr. Knapp came to the conclusion that 
the Life could only be written in Norfolk, and that, too, after a 





HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 
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considerable sojourn in its metropolitan centre. He felt there 
would be something in the atmosphere of Norwich which would 
disclose Borrow. “I should see him,” exclaims Dr. Knapp, “in 
his iconoclastic youth, dashing through Cockey Lane on his way 
to Billy Taylor’s, or, bowed with age, leaning on his staff at the 
Chapelfield corner, contemplating the past glories of the spot 
where the old Bowling Green once stood.” So, in Norwich Dr. 
Knapp has studied Borrow, and there seems every reason to. 
believe that the result will be most valuable. 


“The Death of Tintagiles,” which with “ Ulladine and Palo. 
mides” and “Interior” form the latest Maeterlinck volume, is, 
amongst all his works, the Belgian dramatist’s own favourite, . [t 
is a study in sisterly affection, but has a ghostly symbolic trend, 
The translation utilised in Messrs. Duckworth’s series is not 
altogether new to English readers. The dramas belong to what 
might be called, without unkindness, the author’s Destiny-and. 
pre-Wisdom period—that is to say, they are fatalistic; and the 
dramatist has not yet the clear sense of the forces by which, as he 
reasons in his essays, man may prove himself even Destiny's 
master. He has not passed out into the sheer light of day. We 
see life—or rather its naive and primitive simplicities—through a 
glass darkly. The dramas are scarcely to be read by daylight, 
except, perhaps, by some remote sea or by the opening of a dim 
forest sanctuary. 


We feel it would be unkind to withhold the following verses 
that reached us the other day from far Johannesburg. Mr, 
Keary will, if wise, treasure them beyond anything furnished by 
Romeike :— 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. KEARY’S “JOURNALIST” 


Clean and passionate, you have gauged 
Life, and watched while conflicts raged, 
Grief, that would not be assuaged. 


Dreamy, true, with scholar’s lore, 
You have pierced the deafening roar, 
Human, Artist, to the core, 


Swept the tangled, jarring strings, 
Brushed them with light spirit wings, 
= And a wondrous harmony rings. 


You have watched men’s ways and seen 
Tragedies behind the screen, 
Aching hearts ‘neath feathered preen. 


Stamped your Work with infinite grace, 
Scattered vagrant, poet trace 
Over it like faery lace. 


So we send, in uncouth dress, 
Praise that shadows gratefulness, 
Tribute from the wilderness. 
January, 1899. A. M. 
No writer has hitherto done for the Scots Brigade of the 
States-General of the United Netherlands what quaint gossipy old 
[Continued on page 1096. 





SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


THE STORY OF INDIA. By Demetrius 
C. Boutcer. With an Introduction by Howarp A. Kennepy. 1s. 6d. 


The Saturday Review says: ‘“‘ He has succeeded in ny f passing reference to 
almost every essential constituent of the great stream of Indian history, without incur- 
ring anything in the nature of mental indigestion.” 


Red art linen, gilt lettered, 1s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA. By Fora 


L. SuHaw. 


The Spectator says : ‘‘ It reads like a delightful romance. Miss Shaw's style is as 
clear and direct as usual.” 3 

The Times says: ‘‘ Full of interest and full besides of lessons that no Englishman 
can afford to neglect.” 


LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


An important addition to the Study of Bird Life by a well-known Writer. 
in the best style and printed on superfine paper. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. BowpreR 


Suarre. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Beautifully printed on 
superfine paper. Uniform with “‘ Sweetheart Travellers,’ ‘‘ Grimm's Fairy 
Tales,” &c. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
“ One of the most delightful and fascinating books that ever delighted a bird-loving 
reader.” —. Daily News. rs 
“ Dr, Sharpe is as learned as man need wish to be, and as entertaining as the most 
jrilliant of conversationalists."—Country Life. 


QVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. 
Hawker. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Rverything in this tale is graceful, and the tone and influence of this story are far 
above the common." —Guardian, 
“A very successful bit of work.” —Bookman. 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Meanpe, Author of 
“A Princess of the Gutter,” ‘‘ Under the Dragon Throne,” &c. Crown 8yo. 
cloth board, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Meade’s story shows us plainly what a valuable possession knowledge is in 
the case of a courageous woman who is not afraid to take her life into her hands and 
to use it for the good of her fellows. It also shows in the person of Elsie Tomlinson 
how neurotic disease can be cured by self-forgetfulness in the service of humanity. The 
sory is inspiring and full of interest.”"— Yorkshire Herald. 


ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 
AHAUNTED TOWN. By Erne F. Heppte. Illustrated 


by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, 6s. 

“The author of ‘ Three Girls in a Flat’ has given us the right to expect good work 
from her, and has justified expectation, The characters in the tale are all alive, each is 
individual, none are overdrawn ; one, Aunt Petronella, has come to stav with every 
reader. We do not remember any figure in fiction so touching since Mrs. Clifford's 
Aunt Anne.” — World, 

* “ A simple story charmingly told.” —Punch. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 


Macteop. With Introduction by Professor Hates. Drawings by A. G. 
Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. ; 

“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. The 
tales themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly told, and the 
glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page The book is 
beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and exacting taste.” 

Leeds Mercury. 





Illustrated 


By Bessy 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
REVIEWS THE WORLD'S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
mr ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wi 


Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


_The undermentioned Cases, for which it has not been found possible to 
raise the necessary help from other sources, are RECOMMENDED by the 
CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards’ their 
assistance will be gladly received by C. S. Locn, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Sureet, Adelphi, W.C. : 








19,096. The sum of £8 14s. is asked for to complete a pension for a SINGLE 
WOMAN who is ina Home for Incurables. She was a laundress, and for many years 
supported an aged mother. She is now perfectly helpless from rheumatism. Friends 
and relations do their part. 


17,436. £5 is required to complete a pension to a SINGLE WOMAN of 72, who 
was for many years a domestic servant. She is now almost blind, and all her savings 
went when her health failed. Friends contribute as far as they can, and she has a very 
small allowance from a Blind Society. 





19,682. Wanted, £5 19s., for a most respectable OLD COUPLE. The man has 
na member of a Friendly Society for many years, and they had considerable savings, 
which are now exhausted. There are no relations able to help. Their landlord assists 
allowing them to remain in their lodgings at a reduced rent. 


f 19,685. £9 2s. is needed for an OLD COUPLE, aged 76 and 75. The man worked 
orty years for one firm, and his old employers give him 3s. a week, which pays the rent. 

1s wife is almost stone deaf, and both suffer from chronic bronchitis. They had 
Savings amounting to £76. 


18,479. £4 11s. is asked for to continue to add to the contributions from six friends 
sufficient to support an old lady of 81. She is of refined and most thrifty character, and 
how suffers from tumours and rheumatism. 


19,412, A sum of £3 5s. is needed to complete the pension of TWO SISTERS, 
ore ,o and 67 ——— One was a servant for thirty years in one situation, which 
se was obliged to leave thirteen years ago on accou:t of ill-health. The other nursed 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
| from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 


Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCS, and PICTION. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 to 32 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
Pin thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, '—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
4s. each. ILLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The iste of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and its Beacons. 
Tho Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valicy. 
Brighton, Easubourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynilcth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
earmouth, Mariah, Poctnidne Grice Pua ee Mar 
riccie 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. * Particularly gent —Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Lsverpool Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 58.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, M.A. 
4¢. THe HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Liangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 














~ family one after the other, who were unable to pay.for her services, Relations and 
rmer employers help. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce, 

Canada has gold and other minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dx ion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 





Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 
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Monro did for the Green Brigade of Gustavus, and Father Forbes- 
Leith has done in more recent times for the famous Scots Guards 
of France. Fifteen years ago it was suggested in one of the 
reviews that an exhaustive study of the records preserved at the 
Hague should afford material as interesting as had been given to 
the world from French archives ; and the forthcoming publication 
by the Scottish History Soc ety of “ Papers illustrating the History 
of the Scots Brigade in the service of the United Netherlands, 
1572-1782” (the first volume of which is one of the next items on 
the Society’s programme) will be of much interest to many to 
whom the records themselves are not available. In themselves 
they scarcely form a history in the ordinary sense, but they provide 
the materials. The regimental books are preserved at the Hague, 
and the baptismal and marriage registers of the Brigade, long 
deposited in the Consistory Chamber of the Scottish Church at 
Rotterdam, were surrendered to the Municipality along with other 
records of the same kind in 1811, and are still preserved in the 
Stadthuis. The papers now to be published have been extracied 
from the archives by permission of the Dutch Government, and 
have been edited by Mr. James Fergusson, Sheriff of Argyllshire. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell, we are glad to see, is doing his best to 
preserve the memory of James Thomson (“B. V.”), the poet 
whose “ City of Dreadful Night” ranks with the few master-poems 
of the last half of the century. This week he has sent us a new 
and cheaper edition of Thomson’s poems, published at three-and- 
sixpence, a tasteful volume that we hope will find its way into the 
hand of the larger public for whom it is intended. Mr. Dobell 
prefaces the book with an introduction, a chapter, half criticism, 
half biography, evincing a fine feeling for the man and for the 
work which it precedes. 


We call attention to an interesting communication printed in 
another column in which a well-known French critic calls in most 
complimentary terms for an authorised French edition of 
Stevenson. Dickens and Stevenson as classics for the use of the 
French sounds odd enough to those elderly ones who imbibed 
Dickens or rejected Thackeray in their teens. But a Stevenson 
called for by the finest critics in Europe is even more gratifying. 
It is, however, certain now that the attempt to supply this demand 
will be made. If the proposition is followed it will. however, only be 
for the few, and we are able to say that it will be an attempt to 
rival the expensive Edinburgh edition. It is interesting, by the 
way, to note that “ Les Aventures de David Balfour,” translated 
by Mme. Marie Dronsart, is appearing as the feuilleton of Ze 
Journal des Debats. The same journal lately published an in- 
teresting paper on Mr. Martyn’s “ Heather Field,” from the pen of 
Arvéde Barine. 


The three last books published in the “Collection d’Auteurs 
Etrangers,” started by Le Mercure de France, under the editorship 
of M. Henry D. Davray, were: “The Jungle Book,” translated by 
Louis Fabulet and Robert dHumitres; Walter Pater’s 
“Imaginary Portraits,” translated by George Khnopff ; and Mr. 
Wells’ “Time Machine,” translated by the editor. The stories 
of “ The Jungle Book” were first published in Za Revue de Paris, 
Le Temps, La Revue Blanche, and came out in book-form a week 
ago. The critics received the book with enthusiasm, and it has 
already had a considerable sale. M. André Chevrillon publishes 
in La Revue de Paris the first part of a long essay on Mr. Kipling. 
M. Jules Lemaitre, M. André Beaunier, M. Abel Chevalley have 
written articles of high praise. The same translators have already 
begun a version of the “ Second Jungle Book,” which is to appear 
serially in La Revue de Paris, and to be published in book-form 
by Le Mercure de France. Mr. Wells’ book, under its French 
title, “La Machine A explorer le Temps,” if less successful, has 
aroused a good deal of discussion, and has met with a most capital 
reception, while Walter Pater’s “ Portraits Imaginaires,” with the 
exact rendering of M. Khnopff, have been welcomed by the ¢rudits 





RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered :—“‘ Hancley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,”. 1865 ; ‘“‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘* Cook on Fox- 
hunting,” 1826; ‘‘ Ask Mamma,” 1853; ‘* Plain or Ringlets,” 1860 ; ‘‘ Sponge’s Spor ing 
Tour,” 1853. Books Wanted List, with prices for each book, free.—BAKER’'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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and literary men. To names such as Hauptmann, Strind 
Heiberg, Kipling, Pater, Nietzsche, Wells, Meredith, will be soon 
added those of Stevenson, Walt Whitman, G. Moore, Hen 
James, Gissing, &c. M. Davray and his colleagues are to be 
cordially congratulated upon the spirited manner in which 
are conducting their enterprise. Might we suggest that a French 
version of Mr. Henley’s poems should be added to the roll of 
representative English work which they are introducing to the 
larger French public? 


The above announcement should afford a spice of entertain. 
ment to the literary onlooker on this side of the Channel. French 
taste—the most critical ia the world—calmly ignores the Scottish 
author ; for, with the exception of Stevenson, no Scotsman is to be 
found among M. Davray’s representative British authors ; and 
Stevenson’s excellence (and therefore his prominence) is mainly 
due to his profound study of English models. Foreign opinion has 
not unrightly been held to anticipate the verdict of posterity, 
When the literary accounts of this century are rendered, will 
Scotland be found to have produced many books, but of liter. 
ture, in its larger interpretation, little or nothing ? 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“* History of Scotland,” Vol. I., to the accession of Mary Stuart, by 
2. Hume Browz, is a farther contribution to the ‘* Cambridge Historical 
Series.” The author, departing from the general aim of a series whos: 
main concern is with Modern Europe, amply justifies this change when he 
announces, ‘‘ There is not in existence a compendious history of Scoiland, 
&e., &e.” (C.J. Clay & Sons. Pp. 403. 6s.) 

‘* The History of South America, from its Discovery to the Preieat 
Time,” by A” Americar, and translated from the Spanish by Adnak D, 
Jones, **is dictated by the truest patriotism,” and ‘‘ is not so incomplete that 
it fails to include carefully all the facts of the history of our country... 
in such a way that the children may learn from the sufferings undergone 
by their fathers.” (Sonnenschein. Pp. 345. 10s. 6d.) 

‘*A Diary of St. Helena (1816-17) ” is the journal of Lady Malcolm, 
and contains the conversations of Napoleon with Sir Pulteney Maleolm, 
erstwhile Admiral in command of the Cape station, Sir Arthur Wilson, 
K.C.L£., edits the volume. (Innes, Pp. 168. 55.) 

“Panton: A Study ” is by Hilaire Belloc, B.A., who approaches his 
task with enthusiasm, and carries it through with an intelligence and 4 
freedom from bias that makes for importance. The book is admirably 
written and produced. (Nisbet. Pp. 440. 16s.) 


Belles Lettres, Essays, Criticism 

In ‘Lonely Lives” and ‘* The Weavers,” two plays by Gerhart 
Hauptmann, translated by J/ary Morison, we have two fine examples of 
that modern German drama which now shapes as the most important ia 
all Europe. (Ifeinemann. Pp. 179 and 148. Is. 6d. per vol.) 

““A Study of Wagner,” by Zrnest Newman, attempts to estimate 
“*the work of his practical achievements on the one hand, and of his 
theoretical speculations on the other.” (Bertram Dobell. Pp. 401. 125) 

“ Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought,” by the late Richard 
Holt Hutton. These papers are selected from the Spectator, so ably edited 
by the author in his lifetime, and are arranged by his niece, Elizabeth M. 
Xoscoec. Matthew Arnold, J. S. Mill, Professor Stokes, Browning, and 
Tennyson are some of the names that occur. (Macmillan. Pp. 415. 55) 


Fiction 


Until the Dawn” is by S. 2. Walford. The satisfactory termination 
suggested by the title is hardly fulfilled in the last chapter. Instead, we 
read that ‘‘ until the dawning of that day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed, I will hold my peace.” (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 251+ 
3S. 6d.) 

** A Stolen Idea” tells of an idea contained in a MS, left in a railway 
carriage, and Delicia Watson, a journalist, hard up fora plot. She reads 

[‘ ontinucd on page 198. 





OOKS in any EUROPEAN LANGUAGE BOUGHT and SOLD 
by GEORGE WINTER, 52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.'- 
Guide Books purchased. Catalogues of Books in all branches of 


literature issued regularly. 
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““THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


RMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 
A JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 

rs’ experience, assisted hy four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly 
individual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia 
Literary. Only pupil presented Sandhurst, December ‘98, successful first trial. Country 
life, large house and grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.— 
Address Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 








THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840). -Publiz School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
goth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘‘ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships begins April 6. Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 


Street, W. 





PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scott, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 





DEAL COLL E G &, DEA L 
Principal—Mr. J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.); Mr. W. W. STOWELL, 
B.Sc.(Int.) 

SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. French and German taught orally 
(spécialité). Thorough .preparation for Public Exams, Splendid recreation grounds 
and school-farm. Separate beds. Liberal diet. Special attention to backward and 
delicate boys. Terms moderate. 





S?: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





A School or 100 Boarders, 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation, Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





MONTAU BAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schoo!s. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.— PRINCIPALS, 





PATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS.” 

An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
Gives particulars of best #nglish Schoo's for Bovs and Girls. Crown 8vo., red cloth, 
160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price 1s., or post free 1s. 3d. from the 
Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 

NATIONS. —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors, 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above, French and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science; individual attention; references.— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





SEVENOAKS SCHOOL, Kent. 
Successful Public School. 
Most healthy, 500 ft. above sea level. Exceptionally strong modern side; valuable 
scholarships ; boys met any London station. 
Prospectus, views, magazine, &c, 
Address G. H. Hestop, M.A. 





TUPoR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 
LONDON. 


Principal.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The teaching staff 
includes Pro‘essor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A. ; 
W. Rippmann, Esq., M A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; Monsieur Larpent, 
3.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors. Seven 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium, Riding, swimming, cycling, tennis, hockey, 
&c. Prospectus on application. 





: M ISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Resp »nsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass. of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN. 
122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 





ELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.—Careful 
individual attention and encouragement. Thorough Preparation for Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. School premises in a healthy and pleasant situation on high 
ground. Cricket, Tennis, Football, Cycling. Moderate fees.—-Address, Headmaster, 
HuGu Lup:on, Esq., Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts. 


CY LTURE OF THE SPEAKING VOICE.—Practical Train- 

ing in Voice Production, Development and Preservation ; Delivery and Oratory. 
STAMMERING, SORE THROATS, LOSS OF VOICE, &c., Cured. 

Mr. H. D. Nutra ct receives Pupils. Interviews at Cathedral Street, Manchester. 











MAPLE & CO 











Extension of Departments 
TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
DRESSING BAGS 


SUIT GASES CYCLES 
ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
Th» Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 











The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 








READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 


HE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., and Chalet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 
NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patierts 


| 
| received at both branches. ‘ : 

Medical, Surgical, Weir-Mitchell, Nauheim, Salisbury treatment. _ 

| Superintendent—Miss ELLISON. 





TYPE WRITING. 
All kinds of MSS. accurately and promptly copied, rod. per 1,000, 
Sample and references. 
Address, Miss TONGE, 94 May Street, West Kensington. 
Office hours, 3 to 6,30. 


| ©2£YPEWRITING. accuracy Guaranteed 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumMspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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the MS., and writes round the stolen idea. When the real author discovers 
the thief, he is weak-minded enough to fallin love with her. LZ vizabeth 
Godfrey is the author, and has written her story well. (Jarrold. Pp. 
256. 6s.) 

“‘Knaves of Diamonds,” by George Griffiths, tells us of life at Kim- 
berley and illicit diamond buying. The Kimberley people seem to be a 
pretty rough-and-ready lot, and particularly free with revolvers, bowie 
knives, and other such implements. (Pearson. Pp. 272. 35. 6d.) 

“The Hermits of Gray’s Inn” is by G. B. Burgin. The ‘* Hermits” 
are a band of five jilted young men, who are very weary in consequence. 
But there is a nice, if somewhat conventional, love story running through 
the book. (Pearson. Pp. 291. 6s.) 

“* Athelstane Ford,” by A//en Upward, isa tale of India in the days 
of Clive. There is plenty of adventure of a sanguinary nature. (Pearson, 
Pp. 322. 6s.) 

‘* Pursued by the Law,” by /. Maclaren Cobban, is just teeming with 
excitement, and is well written to boot. The escape from the express 
train is thrilling. (John Long. Pp. 359. 65.) 

“Cousin Ivo” is a delightfully written story dealing mostly with 
things German. A witty book. (A. & C. Black. Pp. 340. 6s.) 

‘* Miss Nanse,” by Sarah Tytler. A good story, admirably and 
sedately told—one that will be read with much interest}wherever Mudie 
circulates. (John Long. Pp. 279. 35. 6d.) 

‘‘ The Treasury Officer's Wooing” is by Cecil Lowis. The story 
opens in India. A really clever and well-written book. (Macmillan. 
Pp. 508. 6s.) 

** The Capsina,” by Z. F. Benson. Here we have a story concerning 
Turkey. There is plenty of fighting, a glamour of Oriental sentiment, 
also some good illustrations. (Methuen. Pp. 343. 6s.) 

** A Weaver of Runes,” by W. Dutton Burrard. A good tale told 
cleverly and with humour. It will delight the ‘‘sweet-seventeeners,” for 
there is a secret engagement. (Long. Pp. 327. 6s.) 

“* The Nameless Castle,” by Maurus Jékai, is another powerful work 
by this celebrated Hungarian writer, translated by S. Z. Boggs. (jarrold. 
Pp. 338. 6s.) 

‘* The Mormon Prophet,” by Zi/y Dougail, is a novel founded on the 
Mormon religion. Tragedy is in the majority. (A. & C. Black. 
Pp. 444. 6s.) 

** Oswald Steele,” by Gibbon Berkley, opens with a young girl and a 
priest, or to quote :—‘‘ Fair sinner and stern saint. The former was 
seeking absolution at the hands of the latter, according to the new 
ritual of our Established Church.” A bulky novel, (John Long. 
Pp. 377. 6s.) 

“The Amateur Cracksman,” by Z. W. Hornung, tells us of a man 
who believes in the saying, ‘‘ If others won’t help you, help yourself.” He 
accordingly does, and skilfully relieves safes of their contents. This 
gentleman naturally comes to a bad end. The novel is unconventional 
and stirring. (Methuen. Pp. 257. 6s.) 

“‘ The Luck of the Four-Leaved Shamrock,” by Z. Balme, introduces 
us to an Irish girl, fresh from school, and a suburban gentleman, whose 
courtship is conducted in the face of various sour women-folk. (Routledge. 
Pp. 224. 6s.) 

“Cicely Vaughan” is by Philip Davenant, who is evidently a lady. 
The book deals mainly with the love affairs of a thirty-year-old heroine. 
These are not entirely cheerful. (Long. Pp. 354. 6s.) 


New Editions 

*‘ The City of Dreadful Night, and Other Poems,” being a selection 
from the poetical works of James Thomson (B.V.), is a reissue in cheaper 
form of the notable work of one of our greatest modern poets. (Bertram 
Dobell. Pp. 256. 3s. 6d.) Mr. Heinemann has just published a new 
and cheaper edition of Mrs. Archibald Little’s successful novel, ‘A 
Marriage in China” (Pp. 312. 3s. 6d.); and from Messrs. Blackwood 
comes their Sixpenny Edition of G. W. Steevens’ deservedly popular 
** With Kitchener to Khartoum.” 


Miscellaneous 


**The Municipal Parks, Gardens, and Open Spaces of London : their 
History and Associations,” by Lieut.-Col. J. J. Sexby, V.D., is a hand- 
some volume, copiously illustrated, and treating learnedly and interestingly 
ofits subject. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 646.) 

**Confession : what the Church of England Teaches,” is a remon- 


CARCE, VALUABLE, and UNIQUE BOOKS, LITERARY 
CURIOSITIES, &c. Priced Catalogues (with Bibliographical Notes) 

of Recent Purchases, issued at frequent intervals. NEW CATALOGUE, 
No. 48, 40 pp. 8vo., JUST OUT. Catalogues sent gratis and post free 
- Spee. B. & J. F. MEEHAN, Export Booksellers, BATH, 
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strance addressed by the Right Rev. C. W. Sandford, D.D., Bishop of 
Gibraltar. (Macmillan. Pp. 28. 62.) 
**Our Industrial Laws: Working Women in Factories, Works! 


“Shops, and Laundries, and How to Help Them,” by Afona Wilson, 


edited, with a preface, by A/rs. H. J. Tennant, is a clear statement of 
the conditions under which working women are employed, and is issued 
by the Industrial Law Committee. (Duckworth. Pp. 79. 15, net.) 

** The United Service Magazine” (2s.), ** The Dome” (15.), 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces a weekly issue, during the months from 
March to September, of a series of copyright novels at Is. 6d. net each, 
The volumes are bound in red cloth, with uniform design, with flat backs, 
The first to appear will be ** The Reds of the Midi,” by Félix Gras, 
ready on Wednesday next. Books by Ouida, Mrs. Riddell, Ada Cam. 
bridge, and other popular writers follow. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have an important spring list, including ; 
—‘* History of the Territorial Expansion of the United States,” by Charles 
Henry Butler ; ‘‘ History of the People of the Netherlands,” vol. ii, ty 
Professor P. J. Blok, of the University of Leyden, translated by Ruth 
Putnam; ‘Oliver Cromwell, and the Rule of the English Puritan” 
(*‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series), by Charles Firth; ‘* The West 
Indies: a History of the Islands of the West Indian Archipelago, 
together with an Account of their Physical Characteristics, Natural 
Resources, and Present Condition,” by Amos Kidder Fiske ; ** Our Insect 
Friends and Foes,” fully illustrated, by Belle S. Cragin; ‘ Nature 
Studies in Berkshire,” illustrated by reproductions in photogravure of 
Nature photographs, by the Rev. S. Coleman Adams ; ** Methods and 
Problems of Spiritual Healing,” by Horatio W. Dresser. This last book 
is expected to prove of interest to all who are investigating the problem of 
mental cure, or cure by suggestion. 

Messrs, Chapman & Hall are about to publish a topical novel, by Edith 
A. Barnett (author of ‘* A Champion in the Seventies”), entitled ‘Sun- 
ningham and the Curate : a Study of Creeds and Commerce.” Mr. Neil 
Wynn Williams has written, and Messrs. Chapman & Hall are about to 
publish, ‘‘ The Green Field : a Novel of the Midlands.” 

Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son’s special spring publications consist 
mainly of religious and educational works. Under the former list comes a 
new volume of Dr. Joseph Parker’s ‘‘ Studies in Texts.’? Dr. Alexander 
McLaren is represented in the ‘* Present Day Preachers” Series by a volume 
of Sermons entitled ‘‘ A Rosary of Christian Graces,” and the next place 
in the series will be taken by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. Among pub- 
lications of general interest are the two further volumes of ‘ Australasia 
Illustrated,” edited by the Hon. Andrew Garran ; and ‘Sketches and 
Incidents of the Maori War,” by Dr. Morgan Grace, C.M.G. Professor 
Dowden, Dr. Edward Caird, and Sir George Birdwood have written 
introductions for the first three volumes of Mr. E. E. Speight’s New 
English Series. These are the ‘‘Temple Reader,” ‘Selections from 
Wordsworth’s Poetry,” and Charles Lamb’s ‘* Adventures of Ulysses.” 
Forthcoming volumes of the series are ‘* Stories from the Sagas,” edited 
by E. E. Speight and Albany F. Major, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor F. York Powell, ‘*The New English Poetry Book” and ‘The 
Junior Temple Reader,” edited by E. E. Speight, and ‘* The Story of 
Beowulf,” translated and adapted by Miss Clara Thomson. The volumes 
are issued at low prices, no one of them exceeding eighteenpence. 

Messrs. Sands & Co, will shortly publish a novel entitled ‘* Merovech,” 
by Cecil Hartley, a romance of the early Frankish kingdoms. 

The announcements of the Cambridge University Press include 
** Codex Beze Cantabrigiensis,” a facsimile edition of the Greek and 
Latin Manuscript of the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, preserved 
in the Cambridge University Library. M. Paul Dujardin, of Paris, whose 
name is a guarantee of excellence, will photograph the pages of the manu- 
script and engrave them on copper by the process known as ‘helio- 
gravure.” Another work soon due is ‘‘ The Jataka,” translated from the 
Pali, under the superintendence of Professor E. B. Cowell, to be published 
in seven or eight volumes. 

Mr. Mullett Ellis publishes on Monday, through Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, a story of the pursuit of the Khalifa, entitled ‘* The Three Cat’s- 
eye Rings.” 





oe in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices, Catalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 


Discount Prices, 
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u seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 
= will om amas and profit the whole year through? If so, 
the name and address of that friend, together with 15s. (if the address be 

in the British Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded 
post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill, 
Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 

Says the 77MES.—“ Tue Ovtioox is brightly written without being flippant ; 
its contents are wel diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 
current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat. 





Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook 


BOUND COPIES of the FIRST 
TWO VOLUMES are now 
obtainable, with INDEX. 


Cloth, half-bound, 10s. 6d. per Volume. 


Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 








ASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs. 
Fisher & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following prices:— 
Cloth, xs. 3¢. ; cloth half-bound, 15. 9d. 





ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


Irordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 
Address 


week, until countermanded. 


Your name 





Address 





your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 


Ir ordering THz OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 


ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
Please send me THE OuTLooK weekly for 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for 


Name 


Address — 


months, 








TERMS, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 
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F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOODT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





‘*“*THE OUTLOOK”’ is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerte du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 
Library, 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux. 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 
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Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 


Railway Station Bookstall, — 


20 via Tornabuoni. 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Piazza del Plebiscitio, 

Station Bookstall. 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 
Boulevard du Théatre, 
to Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 


Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 
Library. 
Library, 


Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty m obtaining THe OUTLOOK, 
F, Tennant Pain, 2x Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all ove- the World, 3 Months, 4s, 6d. ; 
6 Months, 9s, ; 12 Months, 18s, 
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BANK “MONTREAL AFRICAN BANKING 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
42,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OrFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 


£800,000 


Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esa. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.): Right Hon Lord Harris, G.C.S I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 


———— 
| 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


Inco ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
Subscribed Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £0 
tgs. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000, 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C 

BrancuHEes.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Eikeabett 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtal. Transvaal: Bar! 4 
wet mag | Pretoria, Vrijheid, Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand. Winburg. Tast ie 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. ‘ 

Boarv oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, sq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Ex, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq A. A. Fraser, Esq. : 
Rochfort Maguire, aan, 3 John Young, Esq. : 

General Manager (Resident at Cape ‘Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


+ 





way Company ; Thomas Rudd. Esq., Director of the Com- 

mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 

a Thomson, Esq., J.P., irman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co ’s Branch). 


COMMITTEE: 





ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED, 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 








Undertake monetary business with all parts of BRANCHES 1n SOUTH AFRICA.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, Polder Cast idee I RO SHAE: ay s : 
5 Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, | Further Liability of Proprictors......+. 437 10 0 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, | Graaff-Reinet, Grah n, Joh burg, Kimberley, " 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AcEncy 1n America (New York). 


CurrENT ACCouNTS are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on abplication. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chiefs Manager. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom, 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies 


BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 











ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 








Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 p.m. 


FARES TO UMTALI-— 
EUROPEANS - - £6 °}#='NATIVES 30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 
A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 
VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURS, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


1st Class 3rd Class 
FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO £18 8 ll £12 6 ll £6 13 & 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 
Zhe Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanalard, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 














and Class 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
415 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
J. F JONES, Secretaru. _ 
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